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PREFACE 


THE writing of this book has been a labour of love. 
Switzerland has been my home for many years; I have 
spent most of my summers in Switzerland since 1892, 
and most of my winters since 1808. 

I therefore began the book with a good general 
knowledge of Switzerland both above and below the 
snow-line, but the necessity of filling in the gaps has 
forced me to explore on foot and by car many of those 
out-of-the-way districts which are seldom visited either 
by the mountaineer or by the ordinary tourist. 

I hope, therefore, that this book will serve a double 
object—that it will provide the reader with informa- 
tion about the better-known Swiss centres which he 
will not find in an ordinary guide-book, and that it 
will induce some readers at least to explore the com- 
paratively unknown Switzerland which lies off the 
beaten track. 

I desire to express my indebtedness to the authors 
and publishers who have allowed me to make quota- 
tions from their works, and to the Kurvereine and 
photographers who have placed at my disposal the 
beautiful illustrations which adorn this book. 
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SWITZERLAND 


CHAPTER! 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


“THE PLAYGROUND OF Europe,” the title of the most 
delightful of all books of Alpine travel, suggests only 
one of the many aspects of Switzerland. Switzerland 
has other titles to distinction besides its virtues as a 
playground. Frederic Harrison was an ardent moun- 
taineer, and an original member of the Alpine Club, 
but no writer has condemned more strongly “the 
superstition that glaciers and snow-peaks are the only 
things in the Alps worth coming to see.” 


Switzerland might be made one of the most instructive 
schools of history, one of the most exquisite schools of 
every sense of beauty, one of the most pathetic schools 
of spiritual wonder—and they make it a mere play- 
ground, a racecourse, a field for records of muscular feats 
which are only in place in a hippodrome.t 


In this little book I have tried to write of that other 
Switzerland which is something more than a play- 
ground. 

It is the fashion among the intellectuals of to-day to 
disparage Switzerland as the haunt of cheap trippers, 
as a factory for picture-postcards, and as the home of 
a sturdy race of guides and head-waiters. Even the 
incomparable beauty of its hills and lakes is taboo, 
for the crowds have discovered their beauty, and your 
intellectual makes it a point of honour to disagree with 

1My Alpine Jubilee (John Murray). 
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the crowd. It might perhaps pain him to realize that 
he is merely taking his cue from a despised mid- 
Victorian; it was Charles Kingsley who was the 
first to proclaim that “any goose sees glory” in the 
Matterhorn, forgetting that the glory which even a 
goose can see may well be better worth seeing than 
more esoteric beauties. The determination to worship 
only at altars unprofaned by the vulgar is a sure sign 
of a little mind. It is the hallmark of those who have 
no real confidence in their own judgment; for it is, of 
course, just as “suburban” to sneer at the Jungfrau 
because the crowd admires the Jungfrau as to sneer 
at Epstein because the crowd dislikes Epstein. The 
important thing in life is to discover what one really 
likes, and not to try to like things merely because 
they are fashionable or unfashionable. It may be 
more clever to discover beauty in a Thames fog or a 
Dutch plain than in the snows of the Wetterhorn, but 
beauty is not a crossword puzzle in which prizes are 
awarded to the clever people who can enthuse over 
the atmosphere of a back street in a Hoxton slum and 
who have steeled themselves to yawn when the sun 
comes over the hills and awakens snow and _ lake. 
Beauty is a sacrament, which, like other sacraments, 
is not reserved only for the elect. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century “lovely 
Lucerne” of the advertisements was the Mecca of the 
intelligentsia. Goethe, Schiller, Byron, and Shelley 
thought of Lucerne much as a modern poet thinks of 
Pestum or Argos. Shelley, when he ran away from 
his wife, could conceive of no spot more romantic than 
Brunnen, or more suitable for an illicit honeymoon; 
that same Brunnen through which the modern poet 
hurries rapidly on his way to the Italy of his dreams. 
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Fashions change, but Beauty remains. The moun- 
tains are the same as in the days when Shelley wrote 
his ode to Mont Blanc. A few sacred spots may be 
spoilt by funiculars and Palace Hotels, but the Alps 
are vast, and in their ancient solitudes it is easy to 
find valleys where the life and the surroundings have 
changed little in the last century. Nor does it require 
much ingenuity to escape from one’s kind even in 
popular resorts. I live for many months of the year 
in Grindelwald, and I know a score of walks on which 
I never meet any tourists, even in’ the month of 
August. 

“Very well,” yawns the critic, “I grant you that 
the mountains may be beautiful, but romance in 
Switzerland begins and ends with the mountains. 
The people are worthy, but prosaic. Surely you can’t 
pretend that there is anything romantic about the 
Swiss or their country!” 

This verdict, like other verdicts, is founded on 
ignorance. Few countries have more links than Swit- 
zerland with European history. Nobody with any 
sympathy with the past, or with the least gleam of 
historical imagination, could fail to feel the spell of 
this little country, which was the melting-pot, and 
the highway, and the battle-ground long before it be- 
came the playground of Europe. If you doubt this, 
let me recommend you first to read a little history, 
and then to climb the Weissenstein or the Rigi. Far 
below you you will see the lakes which witnessed the 
first dawn of civilization, several thousand years be- 
fore Christ. Across the plains of Switzerland ran the 
great military roads of Rome, and along those roads 
the Czsars posted on their journeys from the Tiber to 
the distant Rhine. These plains are alive with history. 
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They re-echoed with the tramp of the Roman and 
the Goth, of the Hun and the Alleman and the Bur- 
gundian. No great military genius has set his mark 
on Europe without leaving some traces of his pas- 
sage across the page of history on this Alpine land. 
In every crisis of European history the great passes 
across the central chain are memorable. Emperor 
and peasant, soldier, merchant, and pilgrim, toiled 
across them in the long passage from the Germanies 
to the gentler South. Within the frontiers of Switzer- 
land quarrels were debated and decided which changed 
the map of Europe. Had not Burgundy been defeated 
near the waters of Neuchatel there might to-day be a 
Central European kingdom between Germany and 
France; but the dream of that buffer state went down 
before the halberds of the Swiss. From the Habis- 
burg, a little castle in Northern Switzerland, there rode 
forth a man who claimed the Imperial crown and whose 
descendants ruled at one time over Spain and the 
Netherlands, Germany and Austria. In the foothills 
near Lucerne that same royal family was defeated by 
the sturdy peasants of the Forest Cantons, the first 
great defeat of feudalism. 

Other issues than those decided by armed conflict 
have been settled within the frontiers of this little 
state. Had Calvin and Zwingli failed Rome might 
perhaps have regained her ascendancy over the mind 
of Europe. Had Rousseau never been born France 
might have escaped her Revolution. 

Rome and Florence have longer memories and 
prouder histories, but it is strange that those who 
complain of the trippers in Switzerland do not realize 
that it is easier to escape from trippers in Romont or 
Gruyéres than it is in Venice or Naples. If you wish 
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to discover little towns where the medieval spell still 
lingers, towns which the crowds have not yet dis- 
covered, you will find all you need in Switzerland. 
Morat, Burgdorf, and Romont smight have escaped 
from a Durer etching. If you wander round the old 
towers of Romont you will not find it difficult to re- 
create the stormy past when Habsburg and Zahringen, 
Kyburg and Savoy, were struggling for supremacy in 
this land of ancient memories. You will not find it 
difficult to detect some ghostly echo of ancient quarrels 
when 

The wind is astir in the arches with the sounds of 

swords unseen, 

And the cry is of kings departed and of battles that 

have been. 

“For centuries since Roman times,’ wrote Frederic 
Harrison, “few who leave their own country fail to 
find themselves there [in Switzerland]. And, for at 
least two, if not three, centuries, European literature 
and poetry ring with its local memories.” 

This book is not in competition with Baedeker or 
the “Blue Guide” to Switzerland, both of which are 
as good as guide-books can be. None the less, I should 
like to offer a little practical advice to the reader con- 
templating his first visit to the Alps. 

First, as to choice of season. 

The Alps in winter appeal, of course, to the winter 
sportsman and to all who wish to escape from an 
English fog. This book, however, is not concerned 
with the playground aspect of Switzerland, and I must 
therefore refer the ski-runner or skater to the appro- 
priate text-books on the subject for the information 
which he needs. Here I need only remark that winter 
sports do not exhaust the interest of the winter Alps. 


, 
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It is in winter that one has the best opportunities for 
observing the Alpine peasant unaffected by the para- 
sitic tourist traffic. You have only to escape from 
the fashionable winter-sports centres to the remoter 
Alpine glens to discover that the old form of life has 
not changed in essentials since the Middle Ages. No- 
body really knows the Alps until he has seen the moun- 
tains in all their moods, in the dawn of spring, the 
high tide of summer, the twilight of autumn, and the 
long sleep of winter. The winter Alps are perhaps 
less beautiful than the Alps in spring or autumn, but 
the great peaks, spellbound in their winter trance, 
possess their own austere majesty. As one grows 
older one is more impressed, but perhaps less attracted, 
by the inhuman aloofness of the wintry hills. And 
yet the memory of windless hours on the crests of the 
great peaks in January never fades. There is some- 
thing overpowering in the severe glory of a snow-scape, 
200 miles in diameter, unrelieved by colour. These 
views are a supreme expression of the beauty of form 
and line, but they yield, perhaps, unalloyed pleasure ~ 
to youth alone, for youth can draw on its own vitality 
to supply the warmth which colour alone can give. 
As we grow older we miss in the winter Alps something 
which only spring can restore to the frozen earth, and 
we welcome with passionate impatience the first few 
blades of young grass which fight their way through 
the southern slopes stripped of their snow cover by 
the March sun. 

The Alpine spring is a movable feast. It follows 
the retreating snow-line, and still reigns near the 
glaciers when the leaves are beginning to turn on the 
plains. At the end of February the woods above Glion 
suffer the shy intrusion of violet and hepatica. In 
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May the valleys are a song of colour, and in July a 
bordering of gentians still relieves the fringe of the 
eternal snow-line from monotony. 

The flower-lover should choose May or early June 
for his visit, but for my own part I prefer those 
moods of March when spring is fighting for existence 
against the winter not yet robbed of its strength. 
Spring means more to those who have spent the winter 
in a lofty Alpine valley than to those who come out 
fresh from England to find the Alpine pastures full of 
bloom. The prodigal loveliness of the May flowers 
thrills one less than the first discovery that some 
scanty plot of ground, divorced from snow, has suffered 
the divine touch of spring. Those days in mid-March 
on the shores of the Alpine lakes owe their charm, 
perhaps, less to spring itself than to the promise of 
spring. The brown and tired fields flecked with prema- 
ture green, the streams tuning up for the full-throated 
chorus of April, are perhaps only beautiful because 
the mind reads into them a beauty which the camera 
could not detect. Beauty has not been safely delivered, 
but the mountains are pregnant with loveliness, and it is 
less what one sees than what one foresees that goes 
to one’s head like wine. A mountain slope dressed in 
the gentian and anemone of May means less to me 
than a solitary cluster of marsh marigolds on a narrow 
strip of green grass surrounded by snow; for one is 
moved far less by the accomplished fact than by the 
first stirrings of that power which is the resurrection 
and the life. 

Summer comes when the haymakers rob the June 
meadows of their flowers, but summer has many com- 
pensating advantages. The motorist can travel across 
the great passes, which are snowbound in the spring. 
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And the busy life which gives romance and significance 
to the cattle-haunted Alps resumes its measure. In 
the spring one misses the cows and the placid Sennen 
who minister to their wants. Some of the happiest 
hours of my own life have been spent lying idly on 
the close-cropped grass listening to the sweet monotony 
of the cow-bells, drowsily hypnotic in its suggestion 
of unchanging routine in an unchanging world. 

It is in autumn that the Alps are least visited; 
why, I have often wondered, for the weather is usually 
far more settled in October than in the summer, and 
a three or four weeks’ spell of unbroken fine weather is 
the rule rather than the exception, and October is, 
perhaps, even more beautiful than May. 

The mellow, golden light of October subdues all dis- 
tances and tones down the harsher contrasts, and is 
yet so crystal-clear that the details of distant ranges 
are revealed with a precision which, in summer, would 
augur the imminence of rain. It is this contrast of 
tenderness and clarity which is the chief glory of those 
long, unbroken weeks of sunshine which we associate 
with the Alpine autumn. 

In October the mountain lakes are a miracle of 
subtle tone and texture. Pools of transparent green 
break up the surface of darker turquoise. The flat 
uniformity of the August lakes has given way to a 
mirror of changing lights and colour. From the water’s 
edge rise the shoulders of the ancient hills, mantled in 
trees which pass through a range of colour that would 
have forced even from Boswell the reluctant confession 
that Scotland in October owes its fame to the fact 
that so few people know the Alps in autumn. The 
purple and blood-red of the trees near the lakeside 
march slowly upward to the evergreens shot with the 
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gold of the larch. In summer the larch merges into 
the pine, its individuality is lost against the back- 
ground unredeemed in its monotony of green. But 
in October the pines are flecked with flaming larch; 
the’ larch has come into its own, and its burnished 
gold mocks the sober puritanism of the pine. 

In November the first of the snowfalls silvers the 
deciduous foliage. Few things are more beautiful than 
golden and purple leaves showing through a dusting 
of snow. I have skied down in November through 
snowfields smothered beneath the discarded glories of 
the trees, and the hiss of the powdered snow as the 
ski cut round on a turn blends with the rustle of fallen 
leaves. 

The Alpine traveller has not only a choice of seasons, 
but also a wide choice of locomotion. He can explore 
the Alps on foot, on ski, or by car; but the Alps, of 
course, reserve the greatest rewards for those who 
' are prepared to pay for their right of entry by the toil 
and effort inevitable in mountaineering. 

But the beauty of the mountains does not begin at 
the snow-line. There are aspects of the lower heights 
which are, perhaps, best seen in a car. I once con- 
fessed to an ardent mountaineer my weakness for 
Alpine motoring. He was pained, and obviously re- 
garded me as a backslider, but idleness is the reward 
of energy, and when one has footed it up the great 
peaks one is, I think, entitled to an occasional lazy 
day in a car. Motoring is certainly the ideal method 
of seeing the great road-passes. To trudge across the 
Gotthard on foot does not appeal to me, and to drive 
across behind horses would appeal even less. These 
passes tend to become monotonous if one has to devote 
long hours crawling slowly up the winding roads from 
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the valley to the crest. A car travels quickly enough to 
rob the journey of monotony, and yet not too quickly. 
I do not dispute the supreme fascination of working 
one’s way on foot or on ski from one end of the chain 
to the other. The slower method of progression helps 
to fix details of the country in one’s mind; one has 
time to observe the flowers by the roadside and the 
birds and beasts of the field. Every mode of travel 
has its compensations and drawbacks, and the wise 
man samples them all without invidious comparisons. 
There are days when he is in the mood for a leisurely 
tramp, there are days when speed appeals to him. For 
there is something to be said for speed. There is magic 
in the memory of days when the mind was stored by 
a procession of changing, transient scenes, days when 
one passed in a few brief hours through different 
climates, through different ranges, from the Teutonic 
North to the Latin South. I remember leaving Grin- 
delwald before dawn, and within twelve hours we had 
crossed the Grimsel, Furka, and St. Gotthard, and in 
the late afternoon were swimming in the warm waters 
of Maggiore at Locarno. Pine and fir had been ex- 
changed for olive, mulberry, and vine, the splendour 
of snow and glacier and granite cliff for the tenderness 
of Italian hills and lakes. 

After mountaineering and ski-ing there is no more 
delightful method of Alpine travel than to cross the 
great historic passes of the Alps by car. The traveller 
who does not own a car can profit by the excellent 
service of Federal Motor Cars, which are comfortable, 
reasonably rapid, and most reliable. The private 
motorist need not fear the Alpine passes; they do not 
call for great driving skill, nor even for a very power- 
ful car. The great difficulty is to keep the engine cool, 
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but few modern cars boil badly, even on the stiffest 
of the Alpine passes. The gradients are not severe. 
Mr. Freeston, the well-knownauthority on Alpine 
motoring, and the author of a very useful book, 
The Highroads of the Alps,’ sums up the situation as 
follows: 


There is no fact, however, in connection with Alpine 
motoring which needs to be more forcibly iterated than 
that of the entire simplicity of an ascent so far as mere 
gradient is concerned. There are gradients on hundreds, 
if not thousands of English roads, which are never 
seen on Alpine carriage-roads of the first order. The 
necessities of the case have involved skilful surveys 
and most scientific construction, and it would be im- 
possible to find a solitary hundred yards on the main 
Alpine passes which a 6 h.-p. votturette could not sur- 
mount. 


He adds that whereas one in six is common enough 
on English main roads, the gradient of one in twelve 
and a half is rarely exceeded on the Swiss roads. 

The roads are wide. It is almost always possible 
for cars to pass or cross each other. The surfaces are 
surprisingly good, and the concealed corner—that 
peculiar danger of English roads—almost unknown on 
Alpine passes. 

Throughout this book I have tried to consult the 
requirements of the motorist by giving distances 
reckoned in miles along the road. Most guide-books 
give distances reckoned along the route followed by 
the train. I have made a special effort to provide 
the motorist with the distances of all the more attrac- 
tive motor-tours, for I have learned to dislike the 


1Pyublished by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co. 
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tedious business of working out routes on the map 
and transposing kilometres into miles. 

I have constantly referred the reader to books and 
guide-books which give more detailed information 
of particular districts than the limits of my space 
permit. The most informative of all books on the 
Alps is undoubtedly The Alps in Nature and History, 
by that great Alpine scholar the late Rev. W. A. B. 
Coolidge. I may perhaps be pardoned for drawing 
the attention of the reader who does not wish to 
burden himself with heavy books on the journey to 
two little pocket volumes for which I am responsible. 
The Alps in the “Home University Library” is a 
short history of mountaineering. The Englishman in 
the Alps (Oxford University Press, price 5s.) is an 
anthology which contains the best prose and poetry by 
English writers on the Alps. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GATES OF SWITZERLAND 


Of all the joys in life, none is greater than the joy of arriving 
on the outskirts of Switzerland at the end of a long, dusty day’s 
journey from Paris. The true epicure in refined pleasures will 
never travel to Basle by night. He courts the heat of the sun 
and the monotony of French plains,—their sluggish streams and 
never-ending poplar-trees,—for the sake of the evening coolness 
and the gradual approach to the great Alps, which await him at 
the close of the day. It is about Miulhausen that he begins to 
feel a change in the landscape. The fields broaden into rolling 
downs, watered by clear and running streams; the green Swiss 
thistle grows by riverside and cowshed; pines begin to tuft the 
slopes of gently rising hills; and now the sun has set, the stars 
come out, first Hesper, then the troop of lesser lights; and he 
feels—yes, indeed, there is now no mistake—the well-known, 
well-loved magical fresh air, that never fails to blow from snowy 
mountains and meadows watered by perennial streams. The 
last hour is one of exquisite enjoyment, and when he reaches 
Basle he scarcely sleeps all night for hearing the swift Rhine 
beneath the balconies, and knowing that the moon is shining 
on its waters, through the town, beneath the bridges, between 
pasture-lands and copses, up the still, mountain-girdled valleys 
to the ice-caves where the water springs. There is nothing in all 
experience of travelling like this—JoHn AppDINGTON SYMONDS, 
Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece, First Series.1 


Ir I were coming home to the hills after a long exile 
in the plains I should always prefer to pass into Swit- 
zerland by road. It is good to hear the bells of the 
frontier stations in one’s sleep, to waken drowsily in 
a stuffy railway carriage and to look out on to the 
first of the hills, grey and ghostly.in the dawn. But 
the more gradual approach to the hills by road is even 
better. Ruskin, with his usual felicity, describes in a 


1Published by John Murray. 
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few lines the thrill of the old journey by coach to the 
Alps, the 


hope of the Alps as one leaves Paris with the horses’ 
heads to the south-west, the morning sun flashing on 
the bright waves at Charenton. If there be no hope 
or association of this kind, and if I cannot deceive 
myself into fancying that perhaps at the next rise of 
the road there may be seen the film of a blue hill in 
the gleam of sky at the horizon, the landscape, however 
beautiful, produces in me even a kind of sickness and 
pain.t 

The traveller who is swept from the plains into the 
hills as he sleeps misses the charm of the old Alpine 
journeyings, the crescendo of joy as the plains give way 
to the first of the foothills, and the foothills to the 
authentic Alps. 

And so, by your leave, we will enter Switzerland by 
road, and travel by car, the modern equivalent of the 
old stage-coach. And we will certainly cross the frontier 
at the Jura, for these are the real gates of Switzerland, 
and it is more fitting to enter Switzerland across a 
mountain chain than to sail across a water frontier 
as we might do on Lake Maggiore, Lake Geneva, or 
Lake Constance. 

There is one book which I reread every year, the 
best of all travel-books, Hilaire Belloc’s Path to Rome. 
I have followed Belloc’s route across Switzerland with 
the reverence of a pilgrim, and, had I my way, suitable 
memorials should be erected where he passed. At 
Glovelier in the Jura, for instance, a tablet might well 
be let into the wall: ‘This place found no favour with 
Hilaire Belloc.” For of it he writes: “Glovelier is a 
place of no excellence whatever, and if the thought 


1Modern Painters (George Allen and Unwin). 
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did not seem extravagant I should be for putting it 
to the sword and burning it all down.” 

We might do worse than follow Belloc’s route 
through the Jura, entering by way of Delle and Por- 
rentruy, crossing the Mont Terrible to the Gorge of 
the Doubs, and thence by St. Ursanne, Glovelier, 
Undervelier, and Moutier to the foot of the Weissen- 
stein, which Hilaire Belloc crossed to Solothurn. And 
if you go, as he did, on foot, you will have prepared 
yourself fitly, by many long hours among the lime- 
stone ranges which bar out the greater peaks beyond, 
for that final revelation of the snow-clad Alps which 
will burst upon you with the magic of swift discovery 
from the ridge of the Weissenstein. 

Let us see, then, what is to be seen of interest on 
Belloc’s route. 

Porrentruy is just within the Swiss frontier. During 
the War it was often bombarded by airmen who lost 
their bearings. The French and Germans agreed in 
denouncing these violations of neutral territory, but 
disagreed hotly on the more intricate—and to the Swiss 
more interesting—problem of the nationality of the 
offending airmen. Consequently the Swiss Government 
found it difficult to collect their bills for damage done. 

From Porrentruy the road skirts, and the mule-path 
crosses the Mont Terrible to St. Ursanne in the magnif- — 
icent Gorge of the Doubs. The church is Roman- 
esque-Gothic. “The very first thing I noticed in St. 
Ursanne,” writes Mr. Belloc, 


was the extraordinary shape of the lower windows of the 
church. They lighted a crypt and ran along the ground, 
which in itself was sufficiently remarkable, but much 
more remarkable was their shape, which seemed to me 
to approach that of a horseshoe. 
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From St. Ursanne, a curious little town magnificently 
situated, you bear sharply to the left if you travel by 
road, and soon reach a ridge which looks down on to 
the Vosges and the plains of Alsace, and on this ridge 
there is a reminder of the things that happened on 
these plains in the shape of a memorial to the Swiss 
who perished in the Great War. Do not smile, reader, 
for thousands of Swiss soldiers died from disease, more 
especially from grippe, while guarding their frontiers. 
The granite soldier who looks out on to those plains 
is a not ignoble memorial of those who died in a quarrel 
which was not theirs. They had no share in the 
glamour and romance of war. Their lot was less 
dangerous, less inspiring, and more tedious. It is 
curious that the Englishman and the German should 
feel, as they do, the link of a common tie, the memory 
of a great experience which they shared and in which 
the neutral had no part. And this memory of their 
common quarrel gives them a consciousness of superi- 
ority to the more peaceful world of neutrals who wisely 
held aloof. War still has its old romance, its old 
prestige, and this ancient folly still has power to con- 
fer laurels on the nations that resort to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword. But I sometimes think that all 
the belligerents should unite in erecting within the 
Swiss frontiers a common tribute to the little nation 
which gave freely and gave of its best to all the victims 
of the War, the thousands of interned prisoners and 
thousands of refugees, French and German, Belgian 
and British, Russian and Austrian. 

From this War-memorial you can go by road to 
Glovelier, and thence by a wonderful limestone gorge 
to Undervelier, and so again by road to Moutier. Or 
you can reach Moutier by Delémont through the ravine 
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of the Birs. These narrow limestone gorges are char- 
acteristic of the Jura. All mountain streams excavate 
valleys, and if the rock is hard and resistant and the 
slopes steep the sides of the valley will tend to be much 
steeper than if the rock is easily weathered, and a 
ravine will be formed. Ravines, again, are often due 
to some fault of structural cleavage in the rocks of 
which the river has taken advantage. But all the 
Jura gorges cannot thus be explained. A mountain 
torrent flowing down a steep slope can carve out a 
valley, but a river meandering along a gentle gradient 
is deflected by a mountain barrier like the Jura, and 
wanders round the barrier, seeking an easy passage to 
the sea. It cannot saw its way through a barrier, 
forming a ravine, if the barrier is in existence before 
the river reaches it. 

What, then, is the explanation of these Jura gorges? 
The river clearly is older tnan the hills. Before the 
mountains were brought forth the river’s course had 
been determined, and when the first slow crustal 
movement began to transform a plain into an undula- 
tion, and an undulation into a hill, the river was at 
work, and was able to keep pace with the upthrust, 
and to cut its path through the mountain barrier as that 
barrier with incredible slowness rose above the plain. 

Ruskin, who was a geologist before geology had 
freed itself from Genesis, and who firmly believed that 
all geological phenomena were directly due to a Prov- 
idence who shaped the earth as a garden for man, 
had his own characteristic explanation of this phenom- 
enon. Let us by all means turn to modern geologists 
for the facts, but none can give us, as Ruskin gave, 
the poetry of geological phenomena. 

Once we have reached Moutier, either by Mr. Belloc s 
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route or direct from Delémont in the Gorge of the 
Birs, we have only to follow the road for five miles to 
Gansbrunnen, at the north face of the Weissenstein. 
If your car is a good hill-climber you can cross the 
Weissenstein without difficulty, but the road is very 
steep, far steeper than the engineered gradients of the 
classic Alpine passes, and most of the climb must be 
done on bottom gear. If you are on foot, a shady 
path leads you in two hours to the Weissenstein ridge. 

I can conceive of no finer introduction to the snows 
than to tramp through the Jura gorges, fenced in by 
limestone cliffs, and then suddenly from the crest of 
the Weissenstein to look out beyond the misty plains, 
the lakes and rivers, to the “far-flung battle-line’ 
of the Alps. 

Here is what Hilaire Belloc saw from the crest of 
the Weissenstein : 


I saw between the branches of the trees in front of 
me a sight in the sky that made me stop breathing, just 
as great danger at sea, or great surprise in love, or a 
great deliverance will make a man stop breathing. I 
saw something I had known in the West as a boy, 
something I had never seen so grandly discovered as was 
this. In between the branches of the trees was a great 
promise of unexpected lights beyond. . . . 

Here were these magnificent creatures of God, I mean 
the Alps, which now for the first time I saw from the 
height of the Jura; and because they were fifty or sixty 
miles away, and because they were a mile or two high, 
they were become something different from us others, 
and could strike one motionless with the awe of super- 
natural things. Up there in the sky, to which only 
clouds belong and birds and the last trembling colours 
of pure light, they stood fast and hard; not moving as 
do things of the sky. They were as distant as the 
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little upper clouds of summer, as fine and tenuous; 
but in their reflection and in their quality as it were of 
weapons (like spears and shields of an unknown array) 
they occupied the sky with a sublime invasion: and the 
things proper to the sky were forfotten by me in their 
presence as I gazed. . 

These, the great Alps, seen thus, link one in some 
way to one’s immortality. Nor is it possible to convey, 
or even to suggest, those few fifty miles, and those 
few thousand feet; there is something more. Let me 
put it thus: that from the height of the Weissenstein 
I saw, as it were, my religion. I mean, humility, the 
fear of death, the terror of height and of distance, the 
glory of God, the infinite potentiality of reception 
whence springs that divine thirst of the soul; my 
aspiration also towards completion, and my confidence 
in the dual destiny. For I know that we laughers have 
a gross cousinship with the most high, and it is this 
contrast and perpetual quarrel which feeds a spring of 
merriment in the soul of a sane man. 

Since I could now see such a wonder and it could 
work such things in my mind, therefore, some day I 
should be part of it. That is what I felt. 

That it is also which leads some men to climb moun- 
tain-tops, but not me, for I am afraid of slipping down. 


To descend to prosaic details, from the Weissen- 
stein you see Mont Blanc in the east and the whole 
range of the Oberland from the Alps of the Uri to the 
far-distant Santis. The Weisshorn, Dom, and Dent 
Blanche peep through the windows of the Oberland. 
These views from the far outposts of the Alps lack, 
perhaps, the grandeur and pomp of the panoramas 
from within the heart of the chain, but they have a 
beauty and a mystery which is all their own. 


1Hilaire Belloc, The Path to Rome (George Allen and Unwin). 
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From the Weissenstein (4220 feet) a steep road leads 
down to Solothurn, the capital of the Canton Solothurn, 
which claims to be the oldest town on this side of the 
Alps next to Tréves. In Celtis nihil est Salodoro antt- 
quius unis exceptis Treveris quarum ego dicta soror. So 
runs the inscription by Glareanus on the clock-tower. 
The Museum contains, among other pictures, two 
great works by Hans Holbein the younger. 

We have passed through the gates of Switzerland, 
and are well on our way into the secret places of the 
Alpine chain. 

It is, of course, not necessary to cross the Weissen- 
stein. From Undervelier you can follow the line of 
least resistance and take the road to Tavannes and 
Sonceboz and thence by the Gorge of the Suze to 
Bienne. I remember motoring down this ravine on a 
late afternoon in September. The prelude of the Jura 
seemed overlong, and I was impatient with the re- 
straint of these lesser limestone ranges. Suddenly 
the ravine opened out, and we caught a glimpse of a 
whiteness not of clouds, but of snow. A few more 
turns in the road, and Bienne lay dreaming at our 
feet, and beyond the lake and beyond the plain we saw 
the long line of the Oberland. 

We have chosen to enter Switzerland by Porrentruy 
and the Gorge of the Doubs, but there is much to be 
said for the alternative routes which branch off near 
Pontarlier, the first leading by Les Verriéres to Neu- 
chatel and thence to Bern, the second leading to 
Lausanne via Vallorbe. 

Vallorbe, the first Swiss station on the line to 
Lausanne, is the starting-place for the road which 
descends to the beautiful Lac de Joux, the well-known 
summer and winter resort. Ballaigues can be reached 
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in rather under an hour, and it is worth while spending 
a night at Ballaigues, if only to climb the Suchet, an 
outpost of the Jura, with a view second only to that 
from the Weissenstein. . 

Les Verriéres witnessed the crowning humiliation 
of the French army in the 1870 war. Bourbaki’s 
“Army of the East,’ broken and routed, was thrust 
back on the Swiss frontier near Pontarlier. Bourbaki 
demanded an asylum. A convention was arranged 
between Bourbaki and General Hertzog, commanding 
the Swiss army, and on January 31, 1871, the French 
army crossed the frontier. 

The officers were allowed to keep their swords, but 
the rest of the army had to pile up their arms. Les 
Trongons du Glaive, by the brothers Margeritte, con- 
tains a vivid description of the surrender. 


The darkness had fallen when the tragic procession 
began to file through the ravine behind Pontarlier. 
By the road of Les Verriéres and Les Fourgs the com- 
pact stream flowed and trickled. A confused mob of 
cavalry, infantry, and gunners moved forward in a dark 
torrent, dense and continuous. The roar of the cannon 
and the furious rattle of musketry covered their retreat 
through the defile of La Cluse. 

The Prussians were still attacking. Two of the 
regiments, “the only troops which had not lost heart,” 
made a half-circle. These, at least, were heroes. For 
seven hours they tramped through blood and snow, 
striding over corpses. . . . Toa flag of truce, and to 
the suggestion that he had no choice but to yield, 
General Robert replied, “Death still remains.” Until 
nightfall the cannon and musketry covered the cross- 
roads, and the retreat of the artillery proclaimed that 
even in the hour of disaster honour was not lost. Nearly 
ninety thousand men had already been thrown on Swiss 
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soil. The tragic procession lasted for two days. The 
tide flowed on through the defile formed by the Swiss 
troops, who leant motionless upon their arms. As the 
French entered they heaped up their rifles and ammuni- 
tion, their sabres and revolvers, into two enormous piles 
on each side of the road. Lances stuck into the ground 
bristled like a leafless forest. Along the whole length 
of the moving line nothing was heard except a com- 
plaining murmur raised by thousands of dry, hacking 
coughs. And so they limped past, with bleeding and 
swollen feet, shivering in rags which swarmed with 
vermin, with unkempt hair and shaggy faces. The 
inhabitants assembled by hundreds, laden with gifts. 
They wept for compassion. The very poorest gave .. . 
into great wooden troughs they poured warm milk. 
Barns and stables were soon full. A boundless charity 
held out its arms, touched to pity by a flood of horror 
such as no man remembered to have seen. 


Motoring Routes.) Drrire—Porrentruy (94 miles)—Glove- 
lier (21 miles)—Bienne (44 miles)—Aarberg (54 miles)—Bern 
(67 miles). 

DeEL_LE—Glovelier (21 miles)—Moutier (34 miles)—Solo- 
thurn, via Weissenstein (48 miles)—Bern (68 miles). 

PonTaRLieR—Les_ Verriéres (9% miles)—Neuchatel (33 
miles)—Bienne (52 miles)—Solothurn (66 miles)—Olten (89 
miles)—Aarau (96 miles)—Winterthur (150 miles )—Constance 
(180 miles). 

PonTARLIER—Vallorbe (164 miles)—Orbe (30 miles )—Lau- 
sanne (50 miles). 


Motoring Routes to Switzerland 


Havre—Paris (134 miles)—Delle (410 miles). 
CaLats—Paris (170 miles—Delle (446 miles). 
Havre—Paris (134 miles)—Pontarlier (392 miles). 
CaLais—Reims (210 miles)—Delle (430 miles). 


1The distances in all cases are reckoned from the point of 
departure. 


CHAPTER III 
BIENNE, NEUCHATEL, AND MORAT 


ONcE we have passed the Jura gateway into Switzer- 
land we reach a central plain between the lesser and 
the greater ranges, between the Jura foothills and the 
Bernese Oberland. This plain is redeemed from 
monotony by three beautiful lakes, Neuchatel, Morat, 
and Bienne, and by the distant views of the snows. 
Bienne (Biel) is the second town of the Canton Bern, 
and its chief industry is watchmaking. The Lake of 
Bienne is associated with Rousseau, and the little 
island of St. Peter (Petersinsel) was Rousseau’s refuge 
for two or three months in 1765 (see page 218). 
Neuchatel, as we shall shortly see, played a heroic 
réle in the Burgundian war as the ally of Bern and 
Fribourg. In 1707 it became an appanage of the 
kings of Prussia, and yet, strangely enough, continued 
to be an ally of Bern and Fribourg, and to all intents 
and purposes a member of the Swiss Confederation. 
In 1806 Frederick William III ceded it to Napoleon, 
who bestowed it on Marshal Berthier. In 1814 the King 
of Prussia was asked by the citizens to resume his sov- 
ereignty. He agreed, and acquiesced in the formal in- 
corporation of Neuchatel in the Swiss Confederation. 
In 1847 the canton refused to assist the Central 
Government in the civil war of the Sonderbund, be- 
tween the Central Government and certain Catholic 
cantons, and in consequence it was fined 500,000 
francs. The Republicans of Neuchatel, being sure of 
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the support of the Federal Government, rose in rebel- 
lion in 1848 and forced the Monarchists of Neuchatel, 
who had remained faithful to the King of Prussia, to 
surrender. Neuchatel thereupon became a republic and 
a full member of the Swiss Confederation. In 1852 
the King of Prussia persuaded the Powers to recognize 
him once again'as Prince of Neuchatel, and encouraged 
his supporters in the canton to implement his sov- 
ereignty. In September, 1856, the Royalists attacked 
the castle of Neuchatel, but were defeated and. put 
on trial for high treason. The King of Prussia felt 
that it was inconsistent with his dignity to permit 
his supporters to be tried by Republican judges, and 
he threatened to make war on the Confederation. 
Prussia obtained leave to march her armies through 
the states of Southern Germany, and the Swiss under 
General Dufour mobilized 100,000 men. Thanks to 
the good offices of Napoleon III and Palmerston the 
King of Prussia was persuaded to stay his hand. 

The Swiss agreed to liberate (and exile) the Royal- 
ists, and Prussia, in consideration of an indemnity of a 
million francs, renounced all her claim on the princi- 
pality of Neuchatel. 

Carl Spitteler, the great Swiss poet, whose pamphlet 
Unser Schweizer Standpunkt rendered a notable service 
to the Entente cause in the German cantons during 
the late War, recalled to his compatriots the great 
services of Palmerston during this dangerous crisis. 

Neuchatel and the surrounding district is the centre 
of the watchmaking industry of Switzerland. Watch- 
making ranks as third among the Swiss export in- 
dustries, and dates from 1587, when it was intro- 
duced by a French refugee to Geneva. According to 
Dr. Muirhead, however, 
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its real importance dates from a century later, when 
Daniel Jean Richard, a locksmith of Neuchatel, repaired 
an English watch that came into his hands, and at once 
set to work to manufacture a proper tool for himself, 
with which he made the first Neuchatel watch.! 


Richard settled at Le Locle in 1700, and Le Locle, 
which is five miles from La Chaux-de-Fonds, is the 
original home of Swiss watchmaking. To-day La 
Chaux-de-Fonds is the principal centre for this in- 
dustry. ; 

The Collegiate Church at Neuchatel was built be- 
tween 1149 and 1190, and is well worth a visit. Part 
of the building is Romanesque. The marvellous 
Gothic monument to the Counts of Neuchatel contains 
fifteen life-size statues of members of that family. It 
has been carefully restored since it was destroyed by 
the Reformers. On the wall opposite the monument 
you will find this inscription: 


L’an 1530 le 23 octobre fut ostée et abattue 
Vidolatrie de céans par les bourgeois. 


On the terrace in front of the church there is a 
statue of Farel the Reformer, whose stormy career is 
briefly noted in Chapter XIX of this book. 

It was on the shores of Neuchatel and its sister lake, 
Morat, that Charles, Duke of Burgundy, suffered two 
crushing defeats. 

The Swiss Confederation entered the struggle with 
Charles of Burgundy as the allies of Louis XI of 
France. Louis XI with great diplomatic skill had 
reconciled the Swiss with their hereditary enemies the 
Austrians, and had also done: his best to embitter the 


14 Wayfarer in Switzerland (Methuen). 
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relations between the Swiss and his great rival, Charles, 
Duke of Burgundy. 

The relations between the Duke and the Swiss were 
further envenomed by the fact that the Swiss were 
the allies of Muiilhausen in Alsace, and, as allies, had 
protested to the Duke against the barbarous methods 
of Peter von Hagenbach, appointed by the Duke 
to be Governor of Alsace. Hagenbach’s unpleasant 
habits culminated in a popular revolt, as the result 
of which Hagenbach was sent to trial, and executed 
with the assistance of the Swiss. 

In 1474 the Duke received a spirited declaration of 
war from Bern, acting in the name of the Confedera- 
tion. Soon afterward the Swiss invaded Alsace, be- 
sieged and captured Héricourt, and thoroughly defeated 
the Burgundians. 

There is a vital difference between the Austro-Swiss 
wars and the Burgundian war. In the former the 
Swiss were on the defensive, fighting in their own 
country against their oppressors. In the Burgundian 
war the Swiss were the aggressors. 

The Swiss sallied out to meet the Duke “in full 
reliance,” as Mr. McCrackan says, on help from allies 
who never came. “They entered the war as auxil- 
iaries, only to find themselves principals.” 

Charles the Bold collected his troops at Nancy, and 
prepared to march on Bern by way of the Lake of Neu- 
chatel. He halted on February 19, 1476, to lay siege 
to the little town of Grandson, which was forced to 
surrender after a desperate resistance. The garrison, 
to the number of 412, were hanged or drowned in the 
lake. By this barbarous act Charles hoped to intimi- 
date the Swiss. 

The Duke’s army of 20,000 men, all well equipped 
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with artillery, was now ready to march on Neuchatel. 
The Confederates, meanwhile, had collected at Neu- 
chatel a well-trained host of 18,000 men. 

The Jura range runs roughly parallel to the Lake of 
Neuchatel throughout its length, but there is one point 
between Neuchatel and Grandson where a spur of the 
Jura range extends almost to the water’s edge, and 
forms a narrow pass now known as La Lance Chart- 
reuse. Both armies realized the importance of capturing 
this spur. 

The Confederates did not follow the road along the 
water’s edge. Instead, they struck up into the moun- 
tains by a détour along an old Roman road, and were 
the first to reach the top of the critical spur. Having 
reached it, the Swiss vanguard fell on their knees and 
prayed, a manceuvre which provoked much merriment 
among the Burgundians. The Duke’s army attacked, 
but failed to dislodge the Swiss, and the Duke deter- 
mined to lure them on to the plain. He ordered the 
infantry to deploy, and just as they were effecting this 
change the main body of the Confederates appeared 
over the brow of the spur. The bulk of the Burgundian 
army were misled by the manceuvres of their own infan- 
try, which they mistook for a withdrawal, failing to real- 
ize that this was merely a feint to draw the Swiss to 
the plain. Simultaneously they perceived the jubilant 
advance of the Swiss themselves, and were taken with 
panic. A contemporary describes the scene: 


Now, when the Duke of Burgundy saw the hosts 
descending the mountains the sun just shone upon them, 
and they glittered like a mirror. At the same time the 
horn of Uri bellowed and the war-horns of Luzern, and 
there was such a roar that the Duke’s men shuddered 
and retreated. 
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The Duke rode among his men with a drawn sword, 
striking them furiously, but nothing could stay the 
route. The Duke was one of the richest and most 
extravagant of princes, and the booty captured by the 
Swiss from his camp was computed to be worth more 
than a million silver florins. 

The Duke swore to be revenged, and a few weeks 
later, on June 9, 1476, he advanced on Mern by way 
of Morat, or Murten, a fortified town on the little Lake 
of Morat, not far from the Lake of Neuchatel. 

The Bernese garrison of Morat was commanded by 
Adrian von Bubenberg, whose statue can be seen at 
Bern. The Burgundians tried to carry the citadel 
by storm, but the garrison held out until the Con- 
federate army arrived on the scene. 

The battle of Morat was fought out between the 
Lake of Morat itself and the valley of the Sarine, and 
ended in the complete rout of the Burgundians. 
Charles himself escaped by the road to Avenches, 
but the mass of his infantry were hemmed in at 
Morat, and were butchered and driven into the lake. 
The Confederates, embittered by the massacre at 
Grandson, had vowed to give no quarter. The enemy 
lost some 8000 men, the Swiss not more than a few 
hundreds. 

A year later Renatus, Duke of Lorraine, called upon 
his Swiss allies to help him reconquer his country from 
Charles the Bold. More than 8000 Confederates 
fought in the decisive battle beneath the walls of 
Nancy. The Duke’s troops once again fled, and the 
Duke’s body was found two days later, disfigured 
almost beyond recognition. 

There is an old Swiss rime which sums up con- 
cisely and effectively the triple tragedies of Grand- 
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son, Morat, and Nancy. Charles lost, so this rime 
declares, 


Bet Grandson das Gut, 
Bei Murten den Mut, 
Bet Nancy das Blut. 


Which may be translated : 


His wealth at Grandson, 
His courage at Murten, 
His blood at Nancy. 


The battlefields of Morat and Grandson can be seen 
within the compass of an easy day’s motoring from 
Bern or Lausanne. 


Motoring Routes. LausaANNE—Yverdon (19 miles )—Grand- 
son (21 miles)—Neuchatel (41 miles)—Morat (57 miles)— 
Lausanne (97 miles). 

Bern—Morat (174 miles) —Yverdon (47 miles)—Neuchatel 
(69 miles)—Bern (98 miles). 


CHAPTER EY 
BASEL 


BASEL, or Basle, derives its name from basilia, meaning 
“a royal residence,” and is first mentioned as a Roman 
fort in A.D. 374. Soon afterward it became a bishop’s 
see. In the tenth century it belonged to Burgundy, 
and was annexed with Burgundy by Germany in 1006. 
Basel became a member of the Swiss Confederation in 
1501, and in 1529 accepted the Reformation. 

Early in the fifteenth century Basel was the scene of 
one of the greatest of the Gécumenical Councils. 

The Council of Constance (1414-18) had put an end 
to the Great Schism by electing Martin V, and had 
burnt John Huss, but “as regards the reformation of 
the Church, the most determined optimists could not 
say more than that the question remained open, and 
that they looked to a future Council to carry on the 
work which they had begun.” + 

The Council of Basel opened in July, 1431, during 
the Papacy of Eugenius IV. This Council was a re- 
volt against the papal autocracy. It asserted, writes 
Bishop Creighton, “against the legitimate Pope who 
was universally recognized, the superiority of a Gen- 
eral Council over the Papacy.” It was a revolt of the 
ecclesiastical aristocracy against Papal absolutism, and 
the fact of the revolt was a question of momentous con- 
sequence for the future of the Church. 


1Creighton, A History of the Papacy During the Period of 
the Reformation (Longmans, Green and Co.). 
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Eugenius IV would certainly have agreed with this 
conclusion. He disliked this revolt, and did his best 
to bring the Council to an end. The relations between 
the Pope and the Council soon became critical. In 
1437 the Council summoned the Pope to Basel, and on 
his not unnatural refusal to attend declared him con- 
tumacious. The contumacious Pope thereupon dis- 
solved the Council. The Council then proceeded to 
depose the Pope from his office, to condemn his 
heresies, and to elect a successor, who assumed the 
title of Felix V. Christendom seemed threatened with 
yet another schism. Meanwhile the Pope died, and 
was succeeded by Nicholas V. The Council dragged 
itself out to an impotent conclusion in 1449, by which 
time the Anti-Pope Felix V had submitted with good 
grace to Nicholas V, and the second schism had come 
to an end. The Council was allowed to save what 
dignity it retained by formally electing Nicholas V as 
Pope (he had, of course, already been elected by the 
Cardinals) and by conferring on the Anti-Pope the 
office of Cardinal, which office was graciously con- 
firmed by the genuine Pope. The Council of Basel 
had achieved even less than the Council of Constance, 
for it had not even the burning of an heresiarch to its 
credit. 

Among those present at the Council of Basel was a 
future Pope, A£neas Sylvius Piccolomini, who, on his 
election to the Papacy, assumed the title of Pius II, 
inspired, perhaps, by Véirgilian memories of Pius 
7&neas. There was, however, nothing particularly 
pious about Aéneas in his youth. He was a great trav- 
eller and a brilliant writer (he has left us a contem- 
porary account of the Council of Basel), and he was 
apparently a general favourite with the other sex. He 
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visited England and Scotland, and tells us that he 
found the Scottish ladies “fair and amorously dis- 
posed.” He also reports that there was nothing the 
Scots heard with greater pleasure than abuse of the 
English. 

The great Council of Basel certainly contributed 
to the city’s fame, and may have been indirectly 
responsible for the fact that in the following cen- 
tury Basel became the home of many of the greatest 
figures of the Renaissance, such as Erasmus, Holbein, 
the engraver Mattaus Merian, and Frobenius the 
printer. 

Nobody should leave Basel without visiting the 
picture-gallery, which contains a magnificent collec- 
tion of Holbein’s work. Hans Holbein the younger 
was born at Augsburg in 1497. He was brought up 
by his father, and, like Albrecht Durer, his contem- 
porary, and other great artists of the period, he deter- 
mined to close his experience as an apprentice by a 
round of travel. During his travels he came to Basel, 
attracted there, probably, because he hoped to earn 
his living as a draughtsman to the booksellers of Basel, 
renowned throughout Europe for their productions of 
illustrated work. His success at Basel was rapid and 
decisive. He arrived in Basel in 1515, and for some 
years was engaged in illustrating books for Frobenius 
and other printers and publishers. Three years after 
his arrival he was asked to paint the frescoes in the 
Town Hall, but, alas! only fragments of these remain. 

Holbein’s visit to England was due to his friend- 
ship with Erasmus. The admirable painting of Eras- 
mus now in Lord Radnor’s gallery was his work. This 
portrait was sent by Erasmus to his friend Sir Thomas 
More, to whose protection he recommended the young 
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painter. More replied: “Pictor tuus, Erasme carissime, 
mirus est artifex, sed vereor ne Anglicam non sensurus 
sit tam faecundam ac fertilem quam sperat.” 

More was unduly pessimistic. Holbein found Eng- 
land a fertile avenue to fame. He was patronized by 
Henry VIII, whom he painted, and by many leading 
Englishmen of the day. 

Arnold Bocklin, a native of Basel, is also well rep- 
resented in the picture-gallery. Everybody has seen 
reproductions of his famous Isle of the Dead, and most 
people are familiar with his mythological paintings, 
such as The Battle of the Centaurs and Diana Hunting, 
the originals of which are at Basel. Critics occasion- 
ally complain of his sensationalism and sentimentality, 
but at least nobody can dispute that he is among the 
greatest of modern colourists. The museum also con- 
tains a fine Segantini and several examples of Ferdi- 
nand Hodler’s work. 

The Historical Museum is housed in the old Bar- 
fiisserkirche, a Gothic church built by the Franciscans 
in the twelfth to fourteenth centuries. It is one of the 
finest collections in Switzerland. 

The minster is supposed to have been founded by 
Emperor Henry II of Germany, by whom Basel was 
annexed to Germany in 1006. It was the cathedral 
of the bishopric of Basel up to the Reformation. 
Like the cathedral at Geneva, it bears evidence of 
the transitional period from the Romanesque to the 
Gothic. The north portal (Porte de Gallus) is Roman- 
esque, and is adorned with the finest series of Roman- 
esque sculpture in Switzerland. The church was 
seriously damaged by earthquake and fire in 1356, and 
was then rebuilt in the Gothic style. The exterior of 
the choir is Romanesque in its lower, Gothic in its 
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upper, portions. The interior contains the tombstone 
of Erasmus, and monuments of the Empress Anne, 
wife of Rudolf of Habsburg, and her son Charles. 

The great Council of Basel sat in the cathedral. 

Modern Basel is, of course, one of the great indus- 
trial centres of Switzerland. Romain Rolland has 
drawn an interesting portrait of the patrician mer- 
chants of Basel in his Jean-Christophe. 


Jean-Christophe found himself in an old town whose 
inhabitants were endowed with intelligence and energy 
and inspired by patrician pride. They were reserved 
and self-satisfied, an aristocratic bourgeoisie rejoicing 
in clannish isolation. They enjoyed hard work, and 
were not without culture, but they were narrow and 
pietistic, and tranquilly convinced of the superiority 
of their city. . . . These powerful families felt no need 
to proclaim their riches. They were aware of their own 
wealth, and cared nothing for the opinion of others. 
Millionaires dressed like petits bourgeois, speaking a 
rough, crude dialect. Conscientiously they marched to 
their offices every day of their lives, even when they 
had long passed the age when others claim the right 
to rest on their laurels. They gave no dowry to their 
daughters. The rich encouraged their children to 
repeat in their turn the hard apprenticeship which they 
themselves had endured. They combined a. strict 
economy in their daily life with princely gifts to art 
collections and to charity, gifts which were almost 
invariably anonymous. . . . The rest of the world did 
not exist for this little, self-contained microcosm. A 
famous stranger in Basel did not begin to count until 
they recognized his existence. . . . This solid bour- 
geoisie whose internal standards were so severe was 
less exacting toward strangers. They appreciated 
intelligence and were undisturbed by advanced ideas 
in others, for those advanced ideas could not, they 
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felt sure, trouble their own children. To distinguish 
strangers within their gates Basel extended an icy 
bonhomie which kept them at their distance.? 


1Jean-Christophe, “Le Buisson ardent,” p. 188 (freely trans- 
lated). ‘ 


ene Routes. Baser—Olten (27 miles)—Lucerne (65 
miles). 

Basst—Rheinfelden (104 miles)—Baden (384 miles)— 
Ziirich (53% miles). 

Baset—Delémont (25 miles)—Solothurn (47 miles)—Bern 
(67 miles). 


CHAPTER RW 
THE SWISS RHINELAND 


I must coin a phrase to describe the northern region 
of Switzerland bounded by the Rhine and the Boden- 
see, into which the Rhine flows. Let us begin with the 
cantons of Appenzell and St. Gall in the north-eastern 
portion of Switzerland. These cantons are off the 
beaten tourist track. Nor need we be surprised that 
those with limited holidays should prefer to spend 
their time in the more mountainous districts. Appen- 
zell cannot rival the majesty of Zermatt or the beauty 
of the Bernese Oberland. None the less, these cantons 
are worth a visit, and the motorist at least has no 
excuse for failing to explore them. 

I remember a glorious morning in June when we set 
out by car from Glarus to Appenzell. We had spent 
the previous day crossing the Klausen Pass. Our road 
had led us by steep, overhanging cliffs of smooth lime- 
stone capped by ice and snow. The confined majesty 
of the Linthall sharpened the contrast with the more 
tranquil loveliness of Appenzell. And as we ad- 
vanced we felt that we had escaped from the prison of 
mountain walls into a rolling country of undulating 
uplands. We had not quite lost the hills. On the 
horizon the blue shadows of the Santis reminded us 
that we were still in Switzerland, but the note had 
changed. In this smiling canton man no longer existed 
on sufferance. The green ground-swell and the hilly 
pasture-land is the natural home of fat, contented 
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cattle. Husbandry was no longer forced to wring a 
scanty tribute from a grudging soil. The mountains 
had become a mere background which relieved the 
landscape from monotony. 

The mountain-lover need not be’ ashamed to confess 
that he enjoys not only those days which he spends in 
the heart of the hills, but also those moments of escape 
from some savage mountain glen fenced in by relent- 
less cliffs to the open plain where the snowy hills are 
seen as a fugitive background of phantom beauty. 

The Santis (8216 feet) is the King of Appenzell, 
and is famous among geologists for the wonderful folds 
in its limestone ranges. There is fine climbing for 
cragsmen among its peaks, and some lovely scenery on 
the shore of the perfect Seealp just below the summit. 
On the summit there is a meteorological station, and 
the view is unusually extensive. 

The Santis lies far away from the traditional haunts 
of the mountaineer. I is one of those peaks which 
irritate one with a sense of an unaccepted challenge 
and an unfulfilled promise. There are few of the 
greater Alpine peaks from which you cannot see the 
Santis dominating the northern horizon. One always 
means to break away from the routine of classic climbs, 
and to devote a few days to Appenzell and the Santis. 
Yet somehow the Santis remains to most of us an 
unattained height, an item on our Alpine agenda which 
we never succeed in reaching. 

Soon after Richard Wagner’s arrival in Zurich (see 
page 64) he made, with two friends, an expedition 
across the Santis. 

The city of St. Gall (2200 feet) is one of the highest 
of the larger towns of Switzerland. It is the fifth 
largest city in Switzerland, is the centre of the cotton 
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trade of Eastern Switzerland, and is famous for its 
muslin embroideries. 

Its history begins with the foundation of the monas- 
tery of St. Gall in the seventh century by St. Gall, an 
Irish monk. From the eighth to the tenth century 
this monastery was one of the most famous seats of 
learning in Europe. The history of the monastery is 
practically identical with the history of the sur- 
rounding district. The abbot of the monastery exer- 
cised jurisdiction and controlled vast estates. He was 
a prince of the Empire, and the city of St. Gall which 
grew up round the monastery was originally governed 
by the officials of the monastery as an ecclesiastical 
property. The inhabitants soon became rich, mainly 
owing to their linen-weaving, and the inevitable 
struggle between town and abbot had its inevitable 
termination in the tranference of the abbot’s rights 
to the townsmen. But it was not, however, until 1798 
that the abbot was deprived of his temporal rights. 

The Abbey Church was rebuilt in 1756-68. In the 
inner court stands the famous Abbey library, one of 
the finest libraries in Europe, containing among other 
rarities an eighth-century copy of Virgil and a psalter 
of Notker Labeo of the tenth century. Of the many 
manuscript letters from the early Reformers, a letter 
from Luther to Melanchthon is perhaps the most in- 
teresting. It concludes with the sanguine prophecy: 
Pestis eram vivus, moriens ero mors tua Papa. 

Joachim von Watt, surnamed Vadianus, one of the 
leading Reformers, was a native of, and closely associ- 
ated with the history of, St. Gall. It is chiefly thanks 
to him that the town became Protestant. 

The district which now comprises the Canton of 
Appenzell was originally dependent on the Abbot of 
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St. Gall. Its name—Abbatis Cella, Abtselle—recalls 
this fact. The canton is divided into two half-cantons, 
of which Ausser-rhoden is Protestant and Inner-rhoden 
is Roman Catholic. : 

It was during the rule of Kuno von Stoffeln, the 
tyrannical abbot of St. Gall, that Appenzell and 
St. Gall first came together. The allies proceeded to 
active and open hostility and attacked the possessions 
of the monastery. Kuno appealed to the League of 
Imperial Cities, to which both St. Gall and Appenzell 
belonged, and secured a favourable verdict, to which 
the townsmen of St. Gall submitted. Not so the 
sturdier peasants of Appenzell, who turned as a last 
resource to the Swiss Confederation, and in 1403 made 
common cause with the state of Schwyz. 

The Abbot mobilized troops to reduce the Appen- 
zellers to submission, but he was defeated on the hill 
known as the Vogelinsegg, which gives its name to 
the battle, which was called the ““Morgarten of Appen- 
zell.” The Abbot then appealed for assistance to 
Duke Frederick of Austria, and on June 17, 1405, the 
Austrian invaders struggled up the long road to Gais, 
which was slippery in consequence of heavy rainfall. 
Just below the highest point, near the mountain spur 
of Stoss, 400 peasants sprang from their hiding-places. 
charged down on the Austrians, and routed them. 

In 1411 Appenzell entered into a treaty with the 
other members of the Swiss Confederation, and in 1412 
St. Gall followed her example. 


The Lake of Constance 


The greater part of the lake and the entire town of 
Constance lie in German territory, and are therefore 
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outside the scope of this book, and must, therefore, 
in the interests of space, be treated rather summarily. 

Constance was the scene of the great ecclesiastical 
Council which met in 1414-18. The Council began 
by deposing Pope John XXIII, and by attempting to 
put an end to the Great Schism in the Papacy. It was 
also greatly concerned with the Bohemian problem; 
for Bohemia, under the leadership of John Huss, 
threatened to break away from the Catholic Church. 
Huss was invited to attend the Council and to state 
his case. He journeyed to Constance under the pro- 
tection of a royal safeguard from the Emperor Sigis- 
mund, but the Fathers of Constance reminded Sigis- 
mund that faith need not be kept with a heretic, and 
Sigismund, after a show of protest, acquiesced in this 
flagrant breach of faith. Huss was condemned by the 
Council as a heretic, and was handed over to the 
secular arm. He was burnt in the suburb of Briel, 
where to-day a boulder marks the place of his martyr- 
dom and of that of his disciple Jerome of Prague, who 
suffered the same fate a year later. “The Council,” 
as Bishop Creighton drily observes, “had done all in 
their power to restore peace in Bohemia.” 

Constance is now a flourishing town, but when Arch- 
deacon Coxe passed through the city in 1776 he was 


much struck with the solitary appearance of a town 
once so flourishing in commerce. There was a dead 
stillness throughout, grass growing in the principal 
streets; in a word, it wears a melancholy aspect of 
being almost totally deserted, and upon inquiry I found 
there scarcely three thousand inhabitants. 


The excellent Archdeacon makes some edifying re- 
marks on this subject. He attributes this reverse of 
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fortune to the fact that Constance had formerly been 
in alliance with the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, 
but had been obliged to submit to Charles V and 
readmit the Catholic religion, with results which, as 
the Archdeacon remarks, could ‘not but “exhibit to 
the neighbouring cantons an instructive contrast, 
which cannot but the more sensibly endear them to 
their own invaluable happiness.” 

In recent times Constance has regained its old pros- 
perity. To thousands of Englishmer’ Constance will 
always evoke vivid memories of those last few awful 
hours of suspense on German soil before they crossed 
the frontier from German captivity to internment in 
Switzerland. Many prisoners of war escaped over the 
frontier near Constance. The frontier is ill-defined, 
and in one tragic case two officers who had actually 
crossed in Switzerland wandered back into Germany, 
where they were recaptured. 


Stein-am-Rhein and Schaffhausen 


If we follow the Rhine from Constance to Basel we 
soon come to the beautiful little town of Stein-am- 
Rhein. Those who profess to believe that the true 
~ medieval atmosphere cannot be found in Switzerland, 
so that they must hurry through the Gotthard into 
Italy to rediscover the Middle Ages, would be well 
advised to defer judgment until they have seen the 
castles of Vaud and paid at least a fleeting visit to 
Stein-am-Rhein. The Industrial Revolution has passed 
by this little town and left undisturbed the medieval 
loveliness of its quaint painted .fagades, projecting 
balconies, and loving workmanship of wood-carving 
which still adorn the house-fronts of Stein-am-Rhein, 
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The town and canton of Schaffhausen lie to the 
north of the Rhine. During the War you could take 
the train from Basel to Schaffhausen, and provided 
that you remained in the train you were safe, for the 
train was technically Swiss territory, even when it 
passed through German towns. An unfortunate Eng- 
lish journalist, whose ideas of geography were vague, 
leapt out of the Swiss train at a German wayside 
station and was promptly arrested. 

Schaffhausen was a free city of the Empire until 
1501, when it joined the Swiss Confederation. The 
town owes its industrial prosperity to Heinrich Moser. 
In 1863 Moser inaugurated the turbine works in the 
Rhine, which now generate 8000 horse-power for the 
spinning-wheels and machine-works of the town. 

The minster, a Romanesque basilica (twelfth cen- 
tury), contains an old bell cast in 1486, the inscription 
on which, Vivos voco mortuos plango fulgura frango, 
inspired Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke. 

The Evacuation Monument, the gift of France to 
Switzerland, recalls the timely aid of the Swiss to so 
many innocent victims of the War. 

The Falls of the Rhine, two and a half miles below 
Schaffhausen, are mildly impressive, but cannot be 
compared with many far finer cascades in Switzerland, 
such as the Reichenbach Falls. 


Motoring Routes. ScHAFFHAUSEN — Stein-am-Rhein (11 
miles )—Constance (28 miles)—Buochs (86 miles). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN—Erzingen (10 miles)—Basel (56 miles). 

SCHAFFHAUSEN—Ziirich (28 miles). 

Zouricu—Winterthur (154 miles)—St. Gall (513 miles)— 
Rorschach (58 miles). 


CHAPTER VI 


THE ANCESTRAL HOME OF THE HABSBURGS 


THE motorist who follows the highroad from Ziirich 
to Bern should turn aside at Brugg and visit the an- 
cestral home of the most romantic of all European 
royal families, the house of Habsburg. 

But before we climb to the crest of the hill where 
the founder of the house discovered his errant hawk 
and built his stronghold, let us pause for a moment to 
consider the growth of the Holy Roman Empire, to 
which Rudolf of Habsburg succeeded, and which van- 
ished from the European stage only in 1806, when 
another Habsburg surrendered the Imperial dignity 
which his ancestor had won. 

It is impossible to understand medieval Europe, 
still less medieval Switzerland, unless we possess at 
least a rudimentary knowledge of the relations of the 
Holy Roman Empire to the Papacy and to Europe. 

The roots of the Holy Roman Empire are, of course, 
to be found in the old Roman Empire. 

When the new Rome rose beside the banks of the 
Bosporus Constantinople became the centre of what 
has often inaccurately been termed the Empire of the 
East (A.D. 324). But in reality, as Dr. Ernest Barker 
observes,! the Roman Empire was, and always con- 
tinued to be, ideally one and indivisible. There were 


1Readers should consult The Holy ‘Rokaae Empire, by the late 
Viscount Bryce, and Dr. Ernest Barker’s admirable survey of 
this subject in the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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two emperors, but one Empire; two persons, but one 
power. This point is of great importance for the 
understanding of the whole of the Middle Ages. 

When the Church captured the Roman world the 
Empire was something more than a Government. It 
was a ‘fashion of conceiving the world.’ The gospel 
of St. Paul—that there is one Church, of which Christ 
is the Head and we are all members—reinforced for 
the Christians the conception of a necessary political 
unity of all the world under a single head. Una chiesa 
in uno stato. 

The barbarians of the fifth century who all but broke 
up the Empire at least left the Universal Catholic 
Church intact, and with the Church the conception of 
the Empire. 

Meanwhile, the divergence between East and West 
was becoming more pronounced. The Bishop of Rome 
was becoming more powerful, and his growing prestige 
rendered his position in subjection to the Emperor at 
Constantinople more and more incongruous. But the 
Popes, in spite of their pretensions, still needed pro- 
tection, not only from the Lombards, but also from 
the wild nobility of Rome. So they turned in this 
crisis in their fortunes to Charlemagne, King of the 
Franks, and summoned him to their assistance. 

In a.p. 800 Charlemagne was crowned Emperor of 
the West—not yet, be it noted, Holy Roman Emperor. 

In the course of the next century the Carolingian 
Empire broke up, and a.p. 888 may be considered the 
birthday of modern Europe, for in that year France, 
Germany, and Italy emerged as distinct units, and the 
Pope was forced, in his determination to maintain the 
conception of the Empire, to invite the head of the 
strongest of these units to assume the Imperial crown. 
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Otto I of Germany had, like Charlemagne, fulfilled 
one necessary condition for the Imperial crown. He 
had acquired the throne of Italy. In a.p. 962 the 
Pope invited Otto I to renew once,more the old Roman 
Empire. He was crowned by John XXII, and the 
Holy Roman Empire was at last launched on its 
career, which did not terminate until a.p. 1806. 

As Dr. Barker observes : 


The same ideas underlay the new empire which had 
underlain that of Charlemagne, strengthened and 
reinforced by the fact that they had already found 
visible expression before in that earlier empire. His- 
torically, there was the tradition of the old Roman 
Empire, preserved by the Church as an idea, and pre- 
served in the Church, and its imperial organization, as 
an actual fact. Ecclesiastically, there was the Pauline 
conception of a single Christian Church, one in subjec- 
tion to Christ as its Head, and needing (so men still 
thought) a secular counterpart of its indivisible unity. 


After the coronation of Otto the relations between 
the Papacy and the Emperor remained friendly for 
about one hundred years, but they soon degenerated 
into a feud which divided Europe into camps. The 
quarrel about the right of investiture centred in the 
Papal claim that neither Emperor, king, nor priest 
could give investiture of bishops. Ecclesiastical in- 
dependence was the battle-ground in the eleventh 
century, and developed into a claim for ecclesiastical 
supremacy in the twelfth. Until 1059 the Emperor 
had claimed to nominate the Pope, but after that date 
the Pope began to claim to nominate the Emperor. 

Under the Hohenstaufen Emperors the first great 
chapter in the Holy Roman Empire came to an end. 
Frederick II aimed at the unification of Italy, a policy 
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which threatened to bring the states of the Church 
under the rule of the Empire. The Pope summoned 
Charles of Anjou to his aid, with the result that when 
Rudolf of Habsburg succeeded to the Imperial crown 
the Emperor had lost all his rights in Italy save the 
titular rights in Lombardy, and was, in effect, only 
the head of a federation of German princes. 

The Imperial crown was not hereditary, but elective. 
Under the ancient Roman Empire the principles of 
hereditary succession had never assumed any im- 
portance. The medieval Empire, instituted as it was 
by the Papacy, was naturally influenced by ecclesi- 
astical preference for elective rather than hereditary 
succession. When Rudolf of Habsburg succeeded to 
the Imperial crown the electoral body consisted of 
three bishops and four great magnates. Since A.D. 
962 the German king, elected by this body, was also 
ipso facto the Roman Emperor after coronation by 
the Pope. It was a matter of dispute whether the 
subsequent coronation by the Pope was necessary to 
confirm the German king’s right of succession to the 
Imperial crown. 

The national character of the office gradually dis- 
appeared, and foreign potentates—among others 
Sigismund, who was virtually a Hungarian king—were 
often elected German kings and Emperors of Rome. 

In theory, the Emperor was the representative of 
the Prince of Peace on earth, the supreme arbitrator 
in the quarrels between rival princes, and between 
princes and their peoples. He owed his position, not 
to hereditary rights, still less to the will of the people, 
but to God, Who uses the electoral princes in the case 
of the Emperor much as He uses the College of Car- 
dinals in the case of the Pope. 
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The Emperor claimed the right of creating kings, a 
right which was often admitted. Charles the Bold, 
the last Duke of Burgundy, for instance, desired to 
transform his dukedom into a kingdom, and it was 
from the Emperor that he sought permission so to do. 
The permission was refused, and he abandoned the 
project. 

The Emperor was the head of the great Orders of 
chivalry, and the sovereigns of Europe long continued 
to address him in terms which admitted the inferiority 
of their own positions, and which yielded him the pre- 
cedence which he claimed. 

The Emperor normally went through four distinct 
coronations. At Aachen he was crowned king of the 
Franks, at Milan king of Italy, and at Rome he re- 
ceived the double crown of the Roman Empire, urbi et 
orbit. ‘These coronations were necessary, because the 
Imperial office, though it involved general suzerainty 
over all Christian kings, did not in itself carry the 
right to govern any particular kingdom. A _ feudal 
monarch might well be a duke or a count of lordships 
of which he was already, by virtue of his crown, the 
feudal superior. Similarly, the head of the feudal 
system was not necessarily the direct ruler of any 
particular territory, unless duly crowned as such. 

Such were the Imperial pretensions of the Roman 
Emperor. His real powers bore little relation to his 
imposing claims. The chief object of the Electors was 
to prevent the king and Emperor from acquiring any 
real power. The Imperial dignity was thus often be- 
stowed on some petty prince, and it was, indeed, 
Rudolf of Habsburg’s comparative obscurity which 
rendered him a suitable candidate. As the dignity 
was not hereditary the Emperor tried to exploit his 
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tenure of office by using his position to aggrandize his 
family. He treated the throne, as Lord Bryce remarks, 
as “a life tenant is apt to treat his estate, seeking only 
to make out of it the largest present profit.” 

The elective principle weakened the monarchy, for 
the successful candidate was forced to purchase his 
title by the sacrifice of rights which had belonged to 
his predecessors. The German king soon became vir- 
tually powerless, his authority parcelled out among a 
crowd of greedy and tyrannical nobles. 

I have no space to trace the subsequent history of 
the Empire, but can only briefly refer to its final ex- 
tinction. Napoleon tried to oust Francis II from his 
position as Holy Roman Emperor, but was anticipated 
by the proud Habsburg, who was resolved that no 
other should wear the crown which he was power- 
less to defend. On August 6, 1806, he resigned the 
Imperial dignity. Thus perished the Holy Roman 
Empire, the oldest political institution in the world. 

Dr. Barker sums up its eight centuries of history as 
follows: 

An Empire which represented, as a Holy Empire, the 
unity of all the faithful as one body in their secular, 
no less than in their religious life—an Empire which, 
again, as a Roman Empire, represented with an un- 
broken continuity the order of Roman administration 
and law—such an empire could not but make for the 
betterment of the world. It was not an empire resting 
on force, a military empire; it was not, as in modern 
times empires have sometimes been, an autocracy war- 
ranted and stamped by the plebiscite of the mob. It 
was an empire resting neither on the sword nor on the 
ballot-box, but on two great ideas, taught by the clergy 
and received by the laity, that all believers in Christ 
form one body politic, and that the one model and type 
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for the organization of that body is to be found in the 
past of Rome. 


Now let us briefly trace the fortunes of the house of 
Habsburg until the day when Rudolf of Habsburg 
assumed the Imperial crown. 

The famous sulphur-baths of Schinznach are three 
miles from Brugg, and lie at the foot of the Wiil- 
pelsburg, on the summit of which are the ruins of 
Habsburg Castle. 

At the beginning of the eleventh century the Count 
of Altenburg had lost his hawk, and a long search 
brought him to the summit of the Witlpelsburg, where 
he found his hawk and founded a house. The hawk, 
or, to give it its German name, Habicht, gave its master 
not only a home, but also a name, for the new strong- 
hold was christened “Habisburg,” which gradually 
became abbreviated to “Habsburg’’*—often written 
“Hapsburg.” 

It was Richenza, daughter of the Habsburg who 
built his stronghold on the Wulpelsburg hill, who 
started the Habsburg precedent of lucky marriages. 
She married Ulrich, Count von Lenzburg. 

Lenzburg is a little town on the line between Aarau 
and Lucerne, and in modern times is chiefly renowned 
for its excellent Lenzburg jams. The old Castle of 
Lenzburg, much finer than the Habsburg Castle, 

1The Cradle of the Hapsburgs, by J. W. Gilbart-Smith, gives 
the essential facts, but unfortunately the author suffers from the 
illusion that he can reproduce the medieval atmosphere by the 
simple device of always writing “hath’ when he means “has,” 
and by a frequent use of “ye” for “the.’ The reader must be 
prepared for page after page of this kind of thing: “And, good 
reader, when thou art at Schinznach, make no doubt of it, 
straightway hie thee to the one hill which overlooketh the castle 


of Lenzburg; make no mistake on’t and betake thyself to that 
mountain.” 
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stands on a hill above the town, and has recently been 
restored by its American owner. 

The line of Lenzburg became extinct in 1173, and 
their possessions passed to the house of Habsburg by 
virtue of the marriage mentioned above. 

Five generations of Habsburgs lived and died be- 
fore the Habsburgs contracted the second of their 
lucky marriages. Count Albert of Habsburg married 
a Kyburg. The Castle of Kyburg still overlooks 
Frauenfeld, the capital of the Swiss Canton of Thur- 
gau. The Kyburg line became extinct, and the Habs- 
burgs were thus lords of the estates of two great Swiss 
families, the Lenzburgs and the Kyburgs. 

But it was left to Rudolf of Habsburg to force hiv 
way in 1273 to the Imperial throne itself. 

Rudolf succeeded his father when the quarrel be- 
tween the Papacy and Emperor Frederick of Germany 
was at its climax. The Emperor had been excom- 
municated, and Germany was divided between the 
supporters of Emperor and Pope. Rudolf, Count of 
Habsburg, remained faithful to the sovereign, thereby 
endangering his own possessions, for he risked ex- 
communication, which would have provided the neigh- 
bouring nobles with the justification for taking pesses- 
sion of his lands. 

At that time Switzerland was suffering from a plague 
of baronial brigands. Business was at a standstill, 
and the merchants of Basel and Lucerne and Geneva 
dared not trust their bales to the roads infested by 
bandits. The highroad from Basel toward Italy, for 
instance, was threatened by the robber stronghold of 
Regensberg, above Ztirich. 

Rudolph devoted all his energies to ridding Western 
Switzerland of these pests, He succeeded by a bold 
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stratagem in capturing Regensberg and in razing it to 
the ground. 

Germany, meanwhile, was suffering from the 
anarchy of an interregnum. The Electors could not, 
or would not, agree on a suitable candidate for the 
Imperial crown, and the Papal policy of weakening 
Germany was beginning to bring forth fruit which the 
Pope had not foreseen. A Germany devastated by 
civil war could not, of course, contribute to the Papal 
revenue. There was no public law, no effective courts 
of justice, and no Emperor to embody the idea of legal 
government. 

Rudolf may have taken the wrong side in the quarrel 
between Emperor and Pope, but the Pope was less im- 
pressed by Rudolf’s politics than by his efficient record 
as a strong ruler. And a strong leader was needed 
before the Church lands in Germany could resume their | 
ecclesiastical tributes. 

The Pope, therefore, decided to force Rudolf on the 
Electors. The Electors, true to their principle of 
electing an obscure rather than a powerful prince, 
vere quite prepared to accept this minor noble from 
the Swiss mountains rather than one of the greater 
of the German princes. And so by the irony of fate 
Rudolf was summoned from the siege of Basel, where 
he was busily engaged in waging war on the Papal 
bishop, to assume the Imperial crown as the Pope’s 
nominee. 

Rudolf, as German Emperor, purged Thuringia of 
robber barons as effectively as he had purged Western 
Switzerland. He lived on reasonably good terms with 
the Pope, even though he stoutly, denied the Papal 
claims either to interfere in the election of the German 
sovereign or even to confer the Imperial dignity. He 
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refused to cross the Alps to be crowned by the Pope, 
preferring to consolidate his position as German king 
rather than to assert his position as King of Italy or 
Emperor of Rome. 

Rudolf was Landgrave of Alsace at the time of his 
election. He also inherited through his mother a large 
part of the lands of the extinct family of Zahringen, 
yet another great Swiss family whose possessions had 
lapsed through marriage to the Habsburgs. As Ger- 
man Emperor, he defeated and killed Ottocar II, King 
of Bohemia, and invested his sons Albert and Rudolf 
with the duchies of Austria and Styria, an event of 
supreme importance in the history of the Habsburgs, 
for it was the first stage in transferring their authority 
from the Rhine to the Danube. 

Rudolf’s son Albert was also elected to the Imperial 
crown, but was murdered by his nephew John, Duke 
of Austria, and it was not until Albert II of Habsburg 
became Emperor in 1438 that a Habsburg again wore 
the Imperial crown. Thereafter all the Emperors, with 
two exceptions, belonged to the house of Habsburg. 

The subsequent relations between the Habsburgs 
and the Swiss Confederation have been described else- 
where in this book. Here we need only summarize 
them briefly. Leopold, Duke of Austria, who was de- 
feated at Morgarten, was the son of Albert I and a 
grandson of Rudolf. His nephew, Duke Frederick of 
Austria, lived for many years at Lenzburg Castle. 
Another nephew of Leopold, called Leopold III, was 
killed at Sempach. 

In 1352 the Habsburg castle near Meggen on Lake 
Lucerne was sacked by the Confederates, and in 1415 
the ancestral home of the Habsburgs on the Wiilpels- 
burg was sacked by the city of Bern. Nothing was 
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left but the great tower with its walls over eight feet 
thick, as they exist to-day. The era of Habsburg domi- 
nation over Switzerland had definitely come to an end. 

The old castle on the crest of the Wiilpelsburg still 
stands, a strangely unaffecting relic of the past. This 
ancient stronghold is small and rather dreary, an un- 
impressive cradle for the race which furnished sixteen 
kings to Germany, twenty-two to Austria, three to 
Portugal, eleven to Bohemia and Hungary, six to 
Spain, and, but for Queen Mary’s sterility, might have 
given England another. The best thing about the 
castle is the view. In the plains below the Aar, the 
Limmat, and the Reuss meet and mingle, and behind 
the low-lying hills of Aargau the distant gleam of the 
Oberland snows reveals a realm of adventure and 
romance which the Habsburgs never knew, and which 
was left to a later age to discover. 

The castle has been leased to a farmer, whose 
daughter showed us over the castle and offered to 
introduce us into the banqueting-hall if we cared to 
pay an extra twopence. The ex-Empress Zita of 
Austria paid this extra twopence when she visited the 
castle after the War with her children. What thoughts 
were hers as she looked out from the windows of the 
banqueting-hall on the hills from which the Habsburgs 
had ridden forth to claim a crown? Let us resist the 
temptation to utter edifying platitudes on the futility 
of Imperial ambition, and turn instead to Baedeker, 
who, in a few passionless, impersonal words, sums 
up with inimitable finality the tragedy of the Habs- 
burgs: ; 

The tower, 79 feet high, with walls 8 feet thick, is 
well preserved. The adjoining house is occupied by 

a farmer (rfmts.). 
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If I were a Habsburg I should need something more 
potent than “rfmts.” to restore my good-humour after 
visiting the home of this fallen race. 


Motoring Routes. Lucerne—Lenzburg (29 miles)—Habs- 
burg (33 oles) reas (37. miles)—Zurich (52 miles)— 
Lucerne (89 miles 

See also page 65. 


CHAPTER VII 
ZURICH 


ZuRicH must have been one of the first inhabited places 
in Switzerland. It is certainly older than Lucerne. 
Traces of lake-dwellings have been found throughout 
the district. Ztirich in Roman times was known as 
Turicum—a word of Celtic origin—and became a free 
Imperial city in 1218, and a member of the Swiss 
Confederation in 1351. 

Zurich fought on the Austrian side at Morgarten, 
and even after joining the Swiss Confederation in- 
dulged in the foolish war against Schwyz. Fortunately 
this did not wreck the young Swiss state. At the 
battle of Morat Zurich rendered very valuable serv- 
ices to the Confederation, but it was not by wars, 
but by her leadership in the Reformation, that Ztirich 
first became a leader of the Swiss Confederation. 

In the Middle Ages the Swiss were distinguished 
by their’ devotion to the Holy See, but though they 
were deeply religious they were profoundly jealous 
of ecclesiastical interference in political affairs. They 
might reverence the Pope, but they were determined 
to secure the maximum of control over their priests. 
Even to this day the parishes in Canton Uri retain the 
right to elect their own priests in accordance with a 
decree of Pope Julius II. 

The Reformation in Switzerland was hastened by the 
evil effect of the Swiss mercenary system. The rulers 
of Switzerland had discovered in their negotiations 
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with the Pope that the Roman See, so far from being 
engaged in a purely spiritual struggle for spiritual 
supremacy, was behaving exactly like all other great 
Powers, and pursuing the same plans of aggrandize- 
ment, indifferent to the rights and liberties of the 
nations involved. They observed that the merce- 
naries who returned to Switzerland had been corrupted 
and rendered unfit for the duties of citizenship. The 
trouble thus caused disgusted the more far-sighted 
Swiss with the whole mercenary system and with the 
chief supporters of that system, the Papal emissaries 
to Switzerland. 

Ulrich Zwingli was born on January I, 1484, at 
Wildhaus, in the Canton of St. Gall. The house in 
which he was born still stands. Wildhaus lies so 
exactly on the central watershed of Europe that the 
rain which falls on the one side of the red-tiled church 
roof feeds a streamlet which joins the Rhone, whereas 
the rain which falls on the other side of the roof finds 
its way into the Rhine. 

Zwingli’s family, though not rich, were comfortably 
circumstanced, and his boyhood was happy and care- 
free. In the long winter evenings the family gathered 
in the Stube and sang patriotic songs, fired by memories 
of Morgarten and Morat. “When I was a child,” 
wrote Zwingli, “if anyone said a word against the 
Fatherland I resented it at once.” 

His education was comprehensive. He was sent to 
school in Basel and Bern, and matriculated at the 
University of Vienna. In 1506 he was appointed 
parish priest of Glarus, and as army chaplain he twice 
accompanied the Swiss troops into Italy, and was pres- 
ent at the battle of Marignano. The Swiss Cardinal 
Schinner noticed his zeal on the Pope’s behalf, and 
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secured his appointment as Papal Court chaplain, and 
obtained for him a pension, which he continued to re- 
ceive from the Pope for many years. 

The Pope, however, had put his, money on the wrong 
horse, for even the Papal pension had not convinced 
Zwingli that the mercenary system was anything but 
essentially vicious. 

At that time Glarus was the happy hunting-ground 
for intriguing ambassadors from the great Powers, who 
competed against each other in their attempts to 
bribe the authorities to provide troops. Zwingli’s out- 
spoken condemnation of the whole system was dis- 
pleasing to the rulers of Glarus, and he was forced to 
leave. He took refuge at Einsiedeln, where he re- 
mained for two years. In 1518 he was elected rector 
of the minster at Ztirich, where his real career as a 
reformer began. 

Zwingli was something more than a theologian. He 
was a great patriot, and in his first sermon on New 
Year’s Day, 1519, he did not confine himself to reli- 
gious exhortation, but attacked the political degrada- 
tion of Ziirich owing to its internal dissensions, and 
above all its dependence on foreign Powers. 

Owing to Zwingli’s influence, Zurich in 1521 abol- 
ished the mercenary system, much to the annoyance 
of the twelve other members of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, who had just signed a military convention with 
Francis I. 

Zwingli made an impassioned appeal to Schwyz to 
break loose from the mercenary system. He wrote: 


Our forefathers did not slay their fellow-Christians 
for pay, but fought for liberty only, that their bodies 
and lives, their wives and children, might not be in 
miserable subjection to a wanton nobility. Therefore 
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God gave them ever the victory and increased their 
honour and possessions. In our own wars we have ever 
been victorious, but in foreign wars often defeated. 


These words had only a momentary effect. Schwyz 
passed laws against the mercenary system, but found 
it impossible to reform. 

Zwingli’s career illustrates the political character of 
the Swiss nation. As Mr. McCrackan observes: 


Zwingli began his work as a political reformer; his 
first efforts were directed against political abuses, and 
some of his noblest words were spoken in the cause of a 
distinct national life, free from foreign interference. .. . 

Zwingli was a Reformer in the widest sense of the 
word. He conceived his mission to be nothing less than 
the complete political, religious, and moral regeneration 
of Switzerland; so that whatever may be the reader’s 
particular estimate of the religious teachings which he 
introduced, no one can deny him an honourable position 
amongst the great-hearted and fearless seekers after the 
truth.? 


In 1522 Zwingli turned his attention to theological 
reform. He began with an attack on fasting and the 
celibacy of the clergy, which prepared the way for his 
final onslaught on Rome. In January, 1523, he obtained 
from the Council of Ztirich permission for a public 
religious discussion before the whole clergy of the 
canton, including a representative from the Bishop 
of Constance. The Council wholeheartedly approved 
of his exposition of the principles of the Reformation, 
and Zurich was definitely lost to Rome. 

The National Church at Ziirich severed itself from 
the diocese of Constance, and placed itself under the 
control of the Council of Ztrich and of a clerical synod. 


1The Rise of the Swiss Republic. 
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The Reformation slowly penetrated into other parts 
of Switzerland. Bern adopted the Reformation in 
1528, Basel and Schaffhausen in 1529, but the new 
faith met with fierce opposition in the central and 
Forest Cantons. The old religiori was entwined with 
great memories of their glorious past. The simplicity 
of their lives had kept them in ignorance of the de- 
generation of the Church, and their priests were 
simpler and more moral than the priests of the cities. 

The Forest Cantons also very much disliked the 
reforms which Zwingli had inaugurated, for the mer- 
cenary system was a considerable source of profit to 
the cantons in question. 

The relations between Ztrich and the Forest Can- 
tons consequently became very strained, and at iength 
Zurich declared war. In June, 1529, the armies met at 
Kappel, but no fighting actually took place. A little 
group of jolly Catholics got hold of a bowl of milk, 
but lacking bread they placed the bowl on the boun- 
dary-line between Zug and Ztirich. Soon the Zurich 
men turned up with loaves, and presently the whole 
party were eating the Mulchsuppe merrily together. 
This incident, which was known as the Kappel Milch- 
suppe, prevented bloodshed, for the armies parted with- 
out a blow being struck, and peace was signed in June, 
1529, guaranteeing freedom of worship to both parties. 

Peace was, however, short-lived. A year later the 
armies met again at Kappel, and on this occasion no 
friendly Muilchsuppe changed the tide of war. The 
Zurich army was defeated, and Zwingli himself was 
killed. His body was quartered, burnt, and scattered 
to the winds. But the Reformation was too deeply 
rooted in the life of Ztirich to disappear with Zwinglli. 

Zwingli was succeeded by Bullinger, known in Eng- 
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land as the friend of Lady Jane Grey. Her last mes- 
sage on the scaffold was for her Zurich friend. 

Zwingli was the most human of the great Reformers. 
He was less austere than Luther and Calvin, probably 
because he was more of a humanist than them and far 
less of a theologian. His uncle Bartholomew was a 
great enthusiast for the New Learning, and in Zwingli 
he found a disciple to his taste. Zwingli soon developed 
into a fine scholar. Throughout his life he drew his 
inspiration from the classics no less than from the 
Bible, and it was from the classics that he imbibed his 
liberal and tolerant ideas. 

Luther’s training was monastic, and Luther viewed 
the Renaissance on its intellectual side with suspicion. 
The Swiss Reformation owed far more to great scholars 
than did the Reformation in Germany. There gathered 
round Zwingli men like Lupulus Platter and the poet 
Glareanus. The genial humanism of the Renaissance 
tempered the austerity of the Reformation. 

No sense of sin had troubled Zwingli’s youthful 
years. He took life as it came. He never shuddered 
at the wrathful face of Jesus the Judge which looked 
down upon him from the stained-glass windows of the 
little church in which he worshipped. Zwingli was no 
more troubled than other boys of his age by that dim 
and distant prospect of the Last Judgment. If he was 
tempted to become a monk, it was in order to develop 
his remarkable musical talents in the peace and secu- 
rity of a monastery. He drifted into the priesthood by 
accident, without any obvious vocation for the sacred 
office. He entered the priesthood not to save his soul, 
nor to win pardon from an angry God for his sins, but 
simply because it offered a pleasant career for a man 
who wished to have ample leisure for study. 
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It was his intellect, not his heart, which made him 
a Reformer. The shams and deceptions and impostures 
practised in the name of religion outraged his sense of 
intellectual fitness. They affected him like a discord 
in music. He attacked indulgence not with the burning 
indignation of a Luther, but with the quizzical irony 
of an Erasmus. He was a Reformer first because he 
was a humanist, and above all because he was a 
patriot. His religion was founded not on any deep 
consciousness of sin, nor on any urgent need for per- 
sonal salvation. Unlike other great religious leaders, he 
was not responsible for any great revival of personal re- 
ligion. But because his religion was largely a matter of 
the intellect he couid combine enthusiasm for the Re- 
formation of the Church with a curious lack of enthusi- 
asm for the reformation of his own character. He did 
questionable things. He retained the Papal pension 
long after he had begun to oppose the Pope. His 
private morals were not worse, but were certainly no 
better, than the clerical morals of the day. He and 
ten other priests petitioned the Bishop of Constance to 
permit their marriage. “Your honourable wisdom,” 
Zwingli wrote, “has already witnessed the shameful and 
disgraceful life we have led with women, thereby giving 
grievous scandal to everybody.” 

This letter has at least the saving merit of candour. 
Of course the petition was refused, and it was not till 
1524, after his final breach with Rome, that Zwingli 
legalized his relations with Anne Reinhard. 

Zwingli was a far more drastic Reformer than 
Luther. Luther wished to retain oral confession and the 
altar, and insisted on a literal interpretation of the 
words “This is my Body” in the Communion service. 
Zwingli would admit only a symbolic meaning in these 
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words, and desired to abolish all vestiges of the Roman 
system. It is therefore not surprising that the two men 
could not reconcile their differences, and that the meet- 
ing between them in 1529, arranged by Landgrave 
Philip of Hesse, proved to be a complete failure. The 
conference ended in open rupture. Zwingli at least 
was anxious to avoid a breach, and before he parted he 
held out his hand in token of friendship. Luther re- 
fused to take the outstretched hand. 

On one point Zwingli was in advance of his age. 
He was one of the first to reject the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation, and with that doctrine its logical con- 
sequence, the belief in persecution. True, he was not 
guiltless, for at times he persecuted Catholics and Ana- 
baptists, but his severity was always inspired rather 
by political than by theological motives. 

In a confession of faith which he wrote just before 
his death, and which marks, to quote Lecky, “an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the human mind,” he 
described in magnificent language 


that future assembly of all the saintly, the heroic, the 
faithful, and the virtuous, when Abel and Enoch, 
Noah and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, will mingle with 
Socrates, Aristides and the Catos, and when every up- 
right and holy man who has ever lived will be present 
with his God. 


“In our age,” writes Lecky, 


when the doctrine of exclusive salvation seldom excites 
more than a smile, such language appears but natural, 
but when it was first written it excited on all sides 
amazement and indignation. Luther on reading it said 
he despaired of the salvation of Zwingli: Bossuet quotes 
the passage as a climax to his charges against the Swiss 
Reformer, and quotes it as if it required no comment, 
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but was in itself sufficient to hand down its author to 
the contempt and indignation of posterity.t 


Zwingli died believing that he had failed. But he 
had not failed. It is always easy to take the past for 
granted, and to assume that the causes which failed 
were doomed to failure. The Counter-Reformation, 
to Zwingli and his contemporaries, did not look as if 
it was doomed to failure. It was largely due to the 
Swiss Reformers that Rome did not regain the ground 
which she had lost. Loyola might have led Europe 
back to the feet of Peter had not Zwingli and Calvin 
provided a focus and a rallying-ground for the revolt 
against Rome. 

Modern Ziirich has been called the Geneva of German 
Switzerland, but a Ztiricher, however, would resent 
this compliment, and would prefer to describe Geneva 
as the Ztirich of French Switzerland. Indeed, Ztirich 
has been called the “Athens by the Limmat,” and is 
justly proud of its reputation as an intellectual centre. 

The great names associated with Zurich are, with 
the exception of Zwingli, less known to the world at 
large than those of Calvin, Rousseau, and Voltaire, 
who helped to give Geneva its international signifi- 
cance. Yet the Zurich notables include men like 
Pestalozzi the educationist, Conrad Gesner the ‘Swiss 
Pliny” (see page 81), Conrad Ferdinand Meyer the 
poet and novelist, and Gottfried Keller. 

Meyer’s best-known novel deals with the Risorgi- 
mento of the Grisons, and takes its name from the 
hero of that great revolt, Jiirg Jenatsch (see pages 


136-137). ; 
Keller’s reputation is not confined to Switzerland. 


1History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rational- 
ism in Europe (Watts). 
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He is widely read in Germany, and English readers 
may be recommended to study the admirable trans- 
lation by Mrs. Wharton of the beautiful story A Village 
Romeo and Juliet. Wis Ziuricher Novellen, an admi- 
rable picture of medieval Ztirich, ranks high among the 
masterpieces of German fiction. 

Richard Wagner lived for some time in Ztrich after 
his flight from Dresden as a political refugee, and it 
was there that he conceived and worked out several 
of his most famous operas. He was a great mountain- 
lover, and besides his ascent of the Santis he made 
an extensive tour of the Alps from Ztrich, visiting 
the Oberland, where he climbed the Faulhorn, “con- 
sidered at that time a very difficult mountain to 
climb,” as he tells us in his Life. From the Grimsel he 
climbed the Siedelhorn, and he gives a graphic account 
of his crossing of the Gries Glacier in company with a 
guide who turned out later to be a dangerous criminal. 

Students of Swiss art will find in the Zurich Kunst- 
haus a magnificent collection representative of Swiss 
paintings ancient and modern. MHodler’s famous car- 
toon The Retreat from Marignano is only one of many 
pictures which represent all phases of his art. Bocklin 
and Welti are also well represented, and one of Segan- 
tini’s most beautiful works well justifies a visit to the 
Museum. 

The Swiss National Museum at Ziirich should on’ no 
account be missed, even by those who are normally 
bored by museums. Frederic Harrison drew attention 
to its unique interest in his charming book My Alpine 
Jubilee, in which he writes as follows: 


As a monumental history of Switzerland for five 
thousand years it is far the most complete collection in 
Europe. Neither London nor Paris, nor Berlin, nor 
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Vienna, with all their splendid collections, can show 
anything at all equal in historic continuity for a single 
country as Swiss patriotism has done at Zurich. Its 
fifty rooms record the evolution of the national life 
from the age of the lake-dwellings to our own day. 
And the value of such a systematic collection of national 
monuments, industry, and art can hardly be over- 
rated. . . . And why cannot Englishmen produce a 
similar record of their national life? 


The Grossmunster is one of the earliest examples of 
groined vaulting of the Romanesque period. It was 
built in the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries on the 
site of an older church destroyed by fire. The upper 
stories of the towers are Gothic. A poor statue of 
Charlemagne, who is said to have founded the Chapter 
School, is enthroned in the west tower. The interior 
is bare, and the stone has been whitewashed. It is 
difficult to decide whether the Protestants of the fif- 
teenth century who destroyed the old stained-glass 
windows are more blameworthy than the Protestants 
of the nineteenth century who replaced them. Is it 
worse to destroy the beautiful or to create the ugly? 


Motoring Routes. ZuricH—Lenzburg (27 miles)—Huttwil 
(62 miles)—Bern (101 miles). 
See also pages 35, 42, 54, 92. 


CHAPTER VIII 


GLARUS 


GuaRus is one of the smallest of the Swiss cantons, 
being only 267 square miles in area, and numbering only 
35,000 inhabitants. On all sides but one it is hemmed 
in by a mountain barrier impressive in its steepness, 
and it consists of one large, and two tributary, valleys. 
Glarus itself is a busy industrial centre which exports 
chintzes and shawls and turbans to North Africa. 

The valley is entered by a narrow opening near to 
the romantic Wallensee. This lake was crossed by 
Benvenuto Cellini on his way from Rome to Paris, 
and he was all but wrecked in a storm. Nafels, near 
the entrance to the valley, was the scene of a decisive 
battle against the Austrians. After the Austrians had 
been defeated at Sempach the peasants of Glarus cast 
off the Austrian yoke. On April 9, 1388, an Austrian 
army invaded the canton, but never penetrated beyond 
Nafels. Here further progress was barred by forti- 
fications which had been hastily thrown up. The de- 
fending army retreated up the valley, and fought a 
succession of desperate rearguard actions. Six hun- 
dred determined men posted themselves on a steep, 
loose talus of scree and boulders, and hurled these 
down on the Austrian cavalry, thereby transforming 
the invasion into a rout. The battlefield is still marked 
by eleven memorial-stones, where eleven attacks are 
said to have been beaten back. The victory is still 
celebrated on the second Thursday in April. 
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The Freuler House at Nafels is one of the finest 
Renaissance buildings in Switzerland. 

Glarus, the capital of the canton, lies at the foot of 
the Vorderglarnisch, a magnificent monolith of rock 
some 8000 feet in height. Magnificent, but scarcely 
beautiful, for these grim limestone cliffs are unre- 
deemed by glacier snowfields, and rise in terrace upon 
terrace of superb monotony to the broad crest of the 
final ridge. 

Glarus itself is modern, for the old town was de- 
stroyed in 1861 by fire. Five hundred houses were 
burnt down, and the sinister glow on the mountains 
could be seen as far as the Black Forest. The church 
where Zwingli (see page 56) first celebrated Mass 
perished in the flames, but the chalice used on that 
occasion is still preserved in the new church. Zwingli 
was pastor of Glarus from 1506-16, and established a 
Latin school. Among his pupils were three members 
of the famous Tschudi family, of whom A®gidius, the 
historian of Switzerland, remained a Catholic, whereas 
Peter followed Zwingli, and a cousin, Valentin Tschudi, 
succeeded Zwingli as pastor of Glarus. The Reforma- 
tion provoked less bitterness in Glarus than elsewhere. 
Zwingli himself was one of the first to preach tolera- 
tion, and to recognize, as neither Catholics, Calvinists, 
nor Lutherans recognized, the right to freedom of be- 
lief. As I have said, it was from political rather than 
religious motives that he occasionally persecuted the 
Catholics of Zirich later in his life. 

Valentin Tschudi was a worthy disciple of Zwingli. 
It was his engaging habit to say Mass in the morning 
for his Catholic parishioners, and to preach a cheerful 
evangelical sermon in the evening for the Protestants. 
The tradition has survived, for to-day the parish 
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church is used jointly by Protestants and Catholics, 
different hours being allocated for the different serv- 
ices. However, in order to show that co-operation 
did not imply fusion the canton maintained, until 
recent years, a separate Catholic and Protestant postal 
service. 

The Klonthal, a beautiful valley with a still lovelier — 
lake to the north of the Glarnisch, is well worth a ~ 
visit. It leads up to the Pragel Pass, which was 
crossed by the Russian general Suvoroff in his great 
Alpine campaign. The Pragel Pass was, incidentally, 
the first Alpine pass to be crossed on ski.* 

From Glarus, the railway runs up the valley of the 
Linth to Schwanden, where the valley forks. The 
Linthal is on the right, whereas the valley on the left 
leads to Elm. 

From the village of Linthal (2136 feet) a cable rail- 
way leads to Braunwald (4155 feet), which commands 
a fine view. 

The Linthal valley is hemmed in by the magnifi- 
cent peak of the Todi (11,887 feet). 

The motoring-road leads to the little village of Elm, 
at the head of the Sernfthal, which joins the Linthal 
at Schwanden. The Sernfthal is a pretty, if not a par- 
ticularly impressive, valley. In 1881 Elm was over- 
whelmed by a landslide, the rocky face of the Tschin- 
gel, undermined by quarrying, having collapsed. A 
choking cataract of boulders and rocky débris swept 
down the valley, damming up the river, with the result 
that floods completed the havoc produced by the land- 
slide. 

The Panixer Pass (7897 feet), which leads from Elm 


1See A History of Ski-ing (Oxford University Press), by 
the present author. 
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to Ilanz, was the last 4 the four great passes crossed 
by Suvoroff. 

Glarus is connected with the Lake of Lucerne by the 
Klausen Pass (6437 feet). A fine motor-road runs 
across this pass, and is much used for motor-trials and 
races. The scenery is magnificent throughout. (See 
page 182-183). 

From Glarus to Linthal is eleven miles, and from the 
Linthal to Altdorf over the Klausen another twenty- 
nine miles. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE BIRTH OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 


Tue Swiss Confederation was born on the shores of 
the Lake of Lucerne. The reader must forgive a his- 
torical digression before we resume our journey along 
the shores of the lake. I must remark in passing that 
“Lake Lucerne” is a misnomer; the correct title is 
the Vierwaldstattersee—that is, “the Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons.” Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and 
Lucerne are the four Forest Cantons from which the 
lake takes its name. If you refer to “Lake Lucerne” 
in the presence of a citizen of Brunnen or Schwyz you 
will be corrected with the same firmness which a Scot 
displays if you use the word “English” where, in his 
opinion, “British” would be more correct. 

The Forest Cantons owe their name to the primeval 
forests which at one time covered them. Ruskin points 
out that to the Swiss the mountains were less shrines 
of beauty than fortresses of defence. 


It was not for their lakes, nor their cliffs, nor their 
glaciers, though these were all peculiarly their possession, 
that the three venerable cantons or states received their 
names. They were not called the State of the Rock, 
nor the State of the Lake, but the State of the Forest. 
And the one of the three which contains the most 
touching record of the spiritual power of Swiss religion 
[Unterwalden] in the name of the Convent of the Hill 
of Angels [Engelberg] has for its own none other than 
the sweet childish name of Under the Wood. 


1Modern Painters (George Allen and Unwin). 
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Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden, three of these four 
Forest Cantons, are first mentioned in the seventh 
century. According to Mr. W. D. McCrackan, whose 
book The Rise of the Swiss Republic I cordially rec- 
ommend to the reader, the original colonists of these 
valleys were Alamanni, and there is no evidence for 
the older belief that they were Swedes or Friesians. 

The Forest Cantons were surrounded by a cordon of 
Habsburg estates, and they were forced into alliance 
by the natural instinct of self-protection. 

The Swiss Confederation dates from August I, 1291. 
On that date the three Forest Cantons concluded a 
perpetual league. 

1294 was another important date in the history of 
Switzerland, for in that year the first Landesgemeinde 
met in Schwyz. The Landesgemeinde endures to this 
day, and in its ancient and in its present form is at 
once the simplest and most thorough expression of 
democracy in action. All the adult citizens of the 
canton assemble together to elect officers and to pass 
laws. It is, indeed, the government of the whole 
people by the whole people, and not merely by the 
representatives of the people. At this first historic 
meeting a law was passed which laid the founda- 
tion of modern Switzerland. The assembled peoples of 
Schwyz agreed that it should be forbidden to sell land 
either to the monasteries or to strangers outside the 
valley. This decree established for all time the prin- 
ciple of peasant proprietorship, and marked the first 
dawn of revolt against absentee landlords, and against 
the monopoly of land by ecclesiastical corporations. 

These first tentative experiments in democracy pro- 
voked, of course, suspicion and resentment. The in- 
evitable conflict was hastened by a marauding band 
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from Schwyz which in 1314 attacked the Abbey of 
Einsiedeln, which was under the stewardship of Habs- 
burg. Both sides prepared themselves for the struggle. 

In the autumn of 1315 Duke Leopold of Austria 
mobilized his army in Aargau. “The men of his 
army,” writes a contemporary chronicler, Joannes Vit- 
oduranus, “came together with one purpose—utterly 
to subdue and humiliate those peasants who were sur- 
rounded with mountains as with walls.” 

Leopold’s plan was to march on Schwyz over the 
low Sattel Pass across the Morgarten ridge, a few miles 
north of Schwyz. Morgarten is not a dizzy mountain 
pass, but a gentle depression in an undulating ridge 
of hills. The scenery has none of the grandeur of the 
authentic Alps, but has its own quiet charm, all the 
more persuasive by contrast with the more rugged 
glories of the mountains which have just disappeared 
from view as one crossed the low-lying hills which open 
out on to the gentler beauties of the Aegeri Lake. Mor- 
garten is easily reached in an afternoon’s motor run 
from Lucerne. A delightful expedition is to combine 
a visit to Morgarten and Einsiedeln, returning via 
Brunnen. . 

On November 15, 1315, the men of Schwyz, re- 
inforced by men from Uri and Unterwalden, posted 
themselves on the Sattel Pass, unseen and unsuspected 
by the Austrian knights who rode gaily to their doom 
along the shores of Lake Aegeri. Their burnished 
armour glittered in the morning light, and against the 
sombre greens of the forest their fluttering pennons 
made a brave show. They laughed and jested and 
inquired anxiously whether their attendants had pro- 
vided themselves with sufficient rope to lead back the 
captured cattle. They were much amused by the 
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Duke’s fool, who, when asked what he thought of the 
plan of invasion, replied: “You have all taken counsel 
how best to get into the country, but have given no ex- 
planation of how you are going to get out again.” 

They climbed slowly in single file toward the pass, 
their line of battle necessarily broken. Near the top 
of the pass the leaders halted and looked anxiously up 
toward the steep hillsides, down which a few stray 
rocks and pebbles had just fallen. Suddenly an ava- 
lanche of huge boulders and tree-trunks crashed down 
the slopes. The narrow pass of Morgarten was turned 
into a death-trap, a desperate, struggling confusion 
of men and horses. And then came the human ava- 
lanche, an irresistible torrent of peasants, swinging 
their deadly halberds and scythes. Beneath these rude 
weapons the chivalry of the Empire fell. Some died 
on the spot, others were driven into the lake, while 
others were killed by falling boulders. The rout was 
complete, but let us hope that the Duke’s fool, at least, 
escaped. 

Morgarten was perhaps the first battle of the Middle 
Ages in which an army of mounted knights was beaten 
by peasants on foot. 

On December 9, 1315, the Confederates renewed 
their first league at the Village of Brunnen, and three 
years later the Dukes of Austria decided to make peace 
with them. 

The Confederation rapidly expanded. Lucerne was 
naturally the first to join. Zitrich, Glarus, Zug, and 
Bern al! followed the examples of Lucerne in the course 
of the following year. The growth in strength of the 
young Confederation was, of course, viewed with alarm 
by Austria, and in 1386 Duke Leopold III, nephew of 
the Leopold who was defeated at Morgarten, mobilized 
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a large army, the immediate object of which was to 
chastise Lucerne. The Duke’s army was utterly de- 
feated, and the Duke himself lost his life on the battle- 
field of Sempach, ten miles from Lucerne. It was in 
this battle that Arnold von Winkelried gathered the 
Austrian spears in his bosom in order to force a breach 
in the enemies’ ranks by which his countrymen could 
enter. There is some reason to suppose that this story 
is not altogether legendary, for a man of that name 
was certainly living in Stans at the time of the battle, 
and as Stans fought on the Confederates’ side it is at 
least probable that Arnold von Winkelried fought with 
them. 

A few years later Austria suffered her third defeat 
in an attempt to reduce the rebellious peasants of 
Glarus. Here again they were heavily routed, this 
time at Nafels, at the foot of the Linthal. After vari- 
ous attempts to seduce Ziirich from the Confederation 
Austria bowed to the inevitable, and signed a treaty 
of peace. From this time forward the young Con- 
federation, though still within the Empire, was no 
longer of it. The Germans began to speak of the can- 
tons which formed this Confederation as Die Schweiz, 
after Schwyz. The battles of Morgarten, Sempach, 
and Nafels planted the seeds of modern Switzerland. 
The cantons which resisted the Habsburgs began as a 
league of small states within the Empire and emerged 
a nation. Their success was the more surprising be- 
cause at that very time the Teutonic liberties, so gal- 
lantly defended on the shores of the Lake of Lucerne, 
were being trampled underfoot in Germany. In Ger- 
many the monarchical principle was in the ascendant, 
and the Leagues of the Swabian Cities and of the Rhine 
Cities were being crushed. In Switzerland the repub- 
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lican principle emerged stronger for trial. And, as Mr. 
McCrackan observes, 


With the lapse of time the fundamental difference 
became more and more accentuated; the two nations 
grew apart, never again to be united. 

The Swiss of the fourteenth century rescued the 
principle of primitive democracy . . . just at the criti- 
cal moment when it was threatened with extinction. 


CHAP Tick. xX 
THE LAKE OF THE FOUR FOREST CANTONS 


Tuis, of course, is the correct title, but it is rather a 
mouthful, and for the rest of this chapter it will be 
simpler to revert to the popular inaccuracy and to 
describe our lake as the Lake of Lucerne. 

The town of Lucerne was founded by a colony of 
monks from the Alsatian abbey of Murbach about the 
middle of the eighth century. These monks founded 
a monastery in honour of St. Ledger on the site of 
modern Lucerne. The original form of the name was 
Leodegar’s Ern—that is, Ledger’s Farm—and the 
modern name is a corruption, and has nothing to do 
with the Roman word lucerna, “a lighthouse,” in spite 
of the engaging theory that at one time a Roman light- 
house lit up the lake at night. 

Lucerne, as we have seen, did not join the other 
three Forest Cantons at the battle of Morgarten. She 
joined the Confederation shortly after that battle, and 
helped to defeat Austria at the battle of Sempach. 

Ruskin considered that the special characteristics 
of the Swiss developed first, and are still most clearly 
represented, on the shores of the Lake of Lucerne. 


There has been much dispute respecting the character 
of the Swiss, arising out of the difficulty which other 
nations had to understand their simplicity. They were 
assumed to be either romantically virtuous, or basely 
mercenary, when in fact they were neither heroic nor 
base, but were true-hearted men, stubborn with more 
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than any recorded stubbornness; not much regarding 
their lives, yet not casting them causelessly away; 
forming no high ideal of improvement, but never relaxing 
their grasp of a good they had once gained; devoid of 
all romantic sentiment, yet loving’ with a practical and 
patient love that neither wearied nor forsook; little 
given to enthusiasm in religion, but maintaining their 
faith in a purity which no worldliness deadened and no 
hypocrisy soiled; neither chivalrously generous nor 
pathetically humane, yet never pursuing their defeated 
enemies, nor suffering their poor to perish; proud, yet 
not allowing their pride to prick them into unwary or 
unworthy quarrel; avaricious, yet contentedly rendering 
to their neighbour his due; dull, but clear-sighted to 
all the principles of justice; and patient, without ever 
allowing delay to be prolonged by sloth, or forbearance 
by fear. . . . You will find among them, as I said, no 
subtle wit nor high enthusiasm, only an undeceivable 
common sense, and an obstinate rectitude. They cannot 
be persuaded into their duties, but they feel them; they 
use no phrases of friendship, but do not fail you at your 
need. Questions of creed, which other nations sought 
to solve by logic or reverie, these shepherds brought 
to practical tests; sustained with tranquillity the ex- 
communication of abbots who wanted to feed their 
cattle on other people’s fields, and, halbert in hand, 
struck down the Swiss Reformation, because the 
Evangelicals of Zurich refused to send them their due 
supplies of salt.1 


I have quoted this passage at some length because 
so many writers have loved Switzerland, but few have 
attempted to understand the Swiss, and few have 
shown such sympathetic insight into the peculiar 
temper of the Swiss mind as did Ruskin. 

Lucerne, in spite of its vast hotels, has not lost all 


1Modern Painters (George Allen and Unwin). 
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traces of the past. The river Reuss as it issues from 
the lake is spanned by six bridges, of which two, the 
Kapellbriicke and the Spreuerbrticke, date from the 
Middle Ages. The Kapellbriicke was built in 1355, 
and at the beginning of the seventeenth century was 
decorated with two hundred pictures illustrating Swiss 
history. The Spreuerbriicke was built in 1566, and 
is decorated with pictures representing the Dance of 
Death, a favourite theme in the Middle Ages. In the 
old days one of these bridges extended right along what 
is now the main lake front. The illustration facing 
this page, taken from Merian’s Topographia (1642), 
shows the ancient extension of the bridge in the 
seventeenth century. 

None but the most conscientious of highbrows, de- 
termined to avoid all altars profaned by the vulgar, 
can leave Lucerne without seeing the famous Lion. 
The dying lion, twenty-eight feet in length, is hewn 
out of sandstone rock after a model by the famous 
Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen. The Lion is a perpetual 
reminder of much that the Swiss can remember with 
pride and of much that they can recall with sorrow. 
It is a memorial to the Swiss Guards who were killed 
in the defence of the Tuileries during the French 
Revolution of 1792. For the modern Swiss the dying 
lion symbolizes, not only the heroism of his forebears, 
but also the pernicious system whereby the Swiss were 
hired out as mercenaries to all the great Powers of 
Europe. It was to a Swiss mercenary that a French 
officer remarked, “You fight for money, but we fight 
for honour.” And the retort is well known: “We both 
fight,” replied. the Swiss, “for what we have not 
got.” 

It is strange to reflect that the Swiss who fought so 
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gallantly for their own independence fought no less 
gallantly under the banner of reaction in other 
countries. 

The Glacier Garden is next to’the famous Lion. It 
is a wonderful relic of the great Ice Age. 

It is impossible to look at the rocks of this Glacier 
Garden, so manifestly rounded and polished by the 
ice, at the giant cauldrons and erratic boulders, with- 
out a vivid picture of those distant ages when the 
Reuss Glacier flowed in one stream across the valley 
now filled by the waters of the Lake of Lucerne. 

There is a small museum in the Glacier Garden which 
contains a large relief of the Alps. The best of all 
mountain reliefs is the relief of the Bernese Oberland 
which can be seen at the Swiss Alpine Club Museum 
at Bern. The relief at Lucerne is only interesting 
historically. It was constructed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century by General Pfyffer. Archdeacon 
Coxe, who interviewed the General in 1776, tells us 
that the General took more than ten years to complete 
the relief. 


In the prosecution of this laborious performance he 
has twice been arrested as a spy; and in the cantons 
has frequently been forced to work by moonlight in 
order to avoid the jealousy of the peasants, who think 
their liberty would be endangered should so exact a 
plan be taken of their country. 


The Hofkirche, dedicated to St. Ledger, dates 
from 735, but it was rebuilt in 1633 after a fire. Its 
organ recitals are famous. The Jesuit church is in 
the baroque style. The old Rathaus contains some 
interesting historic relics in its Art and History 
-Museum. 
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The great Alpine peaks are hidden from Lucerne 
itself, with the exception of the Titlis, one of the lesser 
snow-capped Alpine heights. Few visitors to Lucerne 
seem to realize that the monarchs of the Oberland 
can, however, be seen if they follow the road which 
leads round the lake toward Kiissnacht. When you 
leave the town, the Wetterhorn, Finsteraarhorn, and 
Schreckhorn come into view on the left of Pilatus. 

From Lucerne itself Pilatus and the Rigi dominate 
the view. 

Pilatus probably owes its name to the fact that it 
is so often capped with cloud, for it is far more prob- 
able that the name is derived from the Latin word 
pileatus than from Pontius Pilate. Nevertheless, the 
mountain is bound up with the Pilate legend. Pontius 
Pilate, so the story runs, was condemned by the Em- 
peror Tiberius, who decreed that he should be put to 
death in the most shameful possible manner. Hearing 
this, Pilate very sensibly committed suicide. Tiberius 
concealed his chagrin and philosophically remarked 
that a man whose own hand had not spared him had 
most certainly died the most shameful of deaths. 
Pilate’s body was attached to a stone and flung into 
the Tiber, where it caused a succession of terrible 
storms. The Romans decided to remove it, and the 
body was conveyed to Vienne as a mark of contempt 
for the people of that place. It was flung into the 
Rhone, and did its best to maintain its reputation. 
It was finally hurled into a little marshy lake near the 
summit of Pilatus. Here Pilate’s behaviour was toler- 
able enough, though he resented indiscriminate stone- 
throwing into the lake by evoking terrible storms, and 
once a year he escaped from the waters and sat clothed 
in a scarlet robe on a rock near by. Anybody luckless 
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enough to see him on these occasions died within the 
twelvemonth. ; 

Access to the lake was forbidden to the citizens of 
Lucerne, and in 1307 six clergymen were imprisoned 
for having attempted an ascent without observing the 
local regulations. Finally, in 1858, Pastor John Miiller 
of Lucerne, accompanied by a few courageous sceptics, 
visited the lake, threw stones into the water, and 
shouted, “Pilate, wirf aus dein Kath.’ The taunts 
produced no effect, and the legend received its final 
quietus. 

Thirty years earlier Pilatus was ascended by one of 
the most remarkable of the early mountaineers, Conrad 
Gesner, a professor at Zurich, and the pioneer of 
mountaineering literature. His mountaineering ex- 
ploits were confined to the lower hills, such as Pilatus. 
He had a genuine love for the mountains, which, of 
course, singled him out as an unusual man in an age 
when the mountains were regarded with almost uni- 
versal disgust, and he has left us a charming descrip- 
tion of his ascent of Pilatus. The mountaineer, he 
tells us, is freed from the noisy tumult of the city, and 
“in the profound abiding silence one catches echoes 
of the harmony of celestial spheres.” There is much 
more in the same key. He finds a naive joy in all those 
simple things which make up a mountain walk. The 
cool breezes playing on heated limbs, the sun’s genial 
warmth, the contrasts of outline, colour, and height, 
the unending variety, so that “in one day you wander 
through the four seasons of the year, spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter.” : 

Conrad Gesner never crossed the snow-line, but he 
was a mountaineer in the best sense of the word. 

The best way to see the lake is, of course, to spend 
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a day on the steamer and to take the boat to Flielen 
and back again. This is certainly preferable to motor- 
ing along the northern shore of the lake. Lucerne 
is, however, a wonderful motoring-centre, and those 
lucky enough to have their own car can spend several 
days making excursions in the neighbourhood to such 
places as Engelberg, Morgarten, and Einsiedeln. 

But the chief charm of this lake is the diversity of 
its scenery. It has not, perhaps, the grandeur of Lake 
Léman, with its sustained sweep of undivided waters. 
But it is far wilder, more romantic, and more varied. 
Each of the four main arms of the lake strikes a 
different note. The bay of Uri, for instance, with its 
precipitous limestone cliffs, which stoop from the 
clouds to the lake near Brunnen, is a very fitting cradle 
for Swiss independence. Ktissnacht has a gentler 
charm; the hillsides there have a softer and gentler 
outline. But of all the lakes which serve as tributaries 
to the great lake Alpnach is perhaps the most fasci- 
nating. As the steamer turns the outlying spurs of 
Pilatus the green plain beyond Alpnach, divided by 
the pointed spire of the church, is a perfect prelude to 
the Brtnig hills, with the hint of the eternal snows 
beyond, the triple-crested Wetterhorn and the knife- 
edge which is the Eiger. 

But the steamer seldom calls at Alpnachstad, more 
easily reached by the Briinig railway, and the first 
port of call is usually Stansstad, the port of the tiny 
little half-canton of Nidwalden. 

Nidwalden and Unterwalden sent reinforcements 
to the Confederates at the battle of Morgarten. 
Lucerne at that time had not joined the league, and 
was still in alliance with Austria, and in later days she 
must have recalled with shame the fact that she sent 
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troops to attack the canton at Stansstad, and also 
attempted to land at Buochs in order to create a 
diversion in Austrian favour. The women of Buochs, 
in the absence of their menfolk, ‘who were fighting at 
Morgarten, beat off the invaders, and in recognition of 
their gallantry obtained the right, which they still 
enjoy, of approaching the Communion rail before the 
other sex. At Stansstad the market-boat of Uri came 
to the rescue, and crushed the Lucerne flagship with a 
millstone launched from the watchtower, a primitive 
form of aerial bomb. 

It is a short walk from Stansstad to Stans, the 
capital of this small canton. An important diet was 
held at Stans after the victory of Morat. The vic- 
torious Confederates had fallen out over the spoils, 
and the break-up of the alliance was prevented only 
by the saintly Nicholas von der Flue, whose influence 
produced the Convention of Stans. 

In 1798 Stans was the scene of a terrible massacre. 
Revolutionary France had imposed upon Switzerland 
the Helvetic Confederation, which put an end to the 
existing inequalities between nobles and peasants, and 
between the various states and subject territories of 
Switzerland. The innate conservatism of the Catho- 
lic cantons was incensed by these reforms. Schwyz, 
Uri, and Unterwalden accepted them only after a 
spirited though ineffective attempt at resistance. 
Nidwalden continued to resist. The French general 
_ Schauenbourg attacked the half-canton both from the 
lake and from the direction of the Brinig. Two divi- 
sions, 10,000 strong, met in the meadows round Stans, 
where the inhabitants, some 3000 in number, fought 
with the courage of despair. Women and children 
hurled themselves into the fray. Every house outside 
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the town was burnt, and Stans itself narrowly escaped 
the flames. The infuriated mountaineers refused all 
quarter, but the French, once the battle was decided, 
were the first to succour their gallant foes. Schauen- 
bourg established a school for orphans, and selected as 
a teacher the famous Pestalozzi, of Bern. According 
to Mr. Edmund d’Auvergne, whose very readable book 
Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow 1 recommend to 
the reader, “As the Nidwaldeners had refused civilized 
government, so they thwarted all attempts to educate 
their children.” 

Perhaps the Nidwaldeners felt that they preferred 
their own government to the civilized government 
of strangers, a very common failing, not confined to 
the Swiss. 

Stans is also the starting-point for the Stanserhorn, 
a magnificent view-point, and for the electric railway 
to Engelberg, a delightful mountain village popular 
in summer and in winter. The Benedictine abbey at 
Engelberg was founded in 1120, and rebuilt in 1729. 
The Titlis (10,267 feet) rises above Engelberg and was 
one of the first snow-peaks to be climbed. It was as- 
cended as early as 1744 by four peasants from the 
valley. 

Now let us return to the northern shores of the lake. 
The steamer always stops at Weggis and at Vitznau, 
which is the starting-point for the Rigi railway. 

The Rigi is composed of conglomerate and molasse 
sandstone. It is formed from the remains of old 
torrent beds. The Rigi is the southern slope of the 
great arch of Miocene pudding-stone, and the summit 
and most of the northern slope has disappeared. It 
is a gigantic bed of gravel carried down from moun- 
tains toward the south long since disappeared. 
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Conglomerate is one of the few forms of rock which 
really suggests its origin to the uninitiated. It re- 
quires an act of faith to believe that the limestone 
ranges of the Alps were built up inch by inch by 
slow deposits of limestone underneath the vast ocean 
which covered that which is now Switzerland. The 
great gravel bed which forms the Rigi, with the 
rounded boulders and pebbles wedged into the coarser 
sandstone, suggests even to the layman the vivid pic- 
ture of an earlier age. 

The Rigi was known for its panorama long before the 
first modest inn was erected on the summit in 1816. 
As far back as 1690 there had been a chapel to Our 
Lady, to which a pilgrimage was made every Septem- 
ber. This chapel was built near the spot now called 
Klosterli. 

The railway up the Rigi is the oldest of all mountain 
railways, and was inaugurated in 1871. Mark Twain’s 
delightfully entertaining account of his ascent of the 
Rigi is too well known to bear quotation, for I assume 
that every visitor to Lucerne will refresh his memory of 
A Tramp Abroad. 

The panorama from the Rigi deserves all that has 
been said of it. It has no rival, with the possible ex- 
ception of Generoso. I know few more beautiful walks 
than to stroll along the undulating ridge from Kaltbad 
to the Rigi Scheidegg. 

Gersau is the next port of call. Gersau for five hun- 
dred years was the smallest sovereign state of Europe, 
three miles by two in area, containing less than two 
thousand inhabitants. Gersau was originally bought 
by the Habsburgs from two of its richest inhabitants. 
The villagers saved up their pence, and in the course 
of time bought their own village from the mortgage- 
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holders. The relations between Gersau and Lucerne 
were often strained. Lucerne laid claim to the little 
state, but the liberties of this tiny republic were re- 
affirmed by the Emperor Sigismund in 1433. In the 
course of these disputes the Lucernois carried out a 
nocturnal raid on Gersau and hung a man of straw on 
the gallows as a token of their contempt for the claims 
of Gersau to jurisdiction over life and limb. The men 
of Gersau replied by decking the corpse in the colours 
of Lucerne. This effective retort enraged Lucerne, 
and would doubtless have led to bloodshed had not 
the Confederates imposed a compromise. The men 
of Gersau were told to remove the colours of Lucerne, 
and the men of Lucerne had to remove the corpse. 

Gersau was incorporated in the Helvetic Republic 
by Napoleon, but re-emerged as a sovereign state in 
1814, and dispatched an expeditionary force of no less 
than 24 men to join the allied armies on the return of 
Napoleon from Elba. The victorious allies proved 
grossly ungrateful for these reinforcements, and incor- 
porated Gersau with Schwyz in 1818. 

The steamer rounds the spur of the Seelisberg, and 
Brunnen drifts gradually into view. Beyond Brun- 
nen the lake is known as the Urnersee. We are now 
in the canton of Uri, the very heart of the Tell country. 
Opposite to Brunnen lies the greensward of the Riitli, 
where the three patriarchs swore to free their home- 
land from the Habsburgs. 

A little beyond Brunnen we come to Tell’s Chapel— 
“where Tell preached,” according to Mark Twain. 

The scenery, meanwhile, has changed. The gentle 
pastoral charm of the bays of Kiissnacht and Alpnach- 
stad has given place to a sterner grandeur, more in 
keeping with the rugged deeds enacted on these shores. 
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Brunnen is, perhaps, the most beautiful spot on a beau- 
tiful lake. 

It was at Brunnen that Shelley decided to settle 
down when he had run away frdm his wife, accom- 
panied by Mary Godwin, and it was on his way to 
Brunnen that he wrote the most remarkable letter 
that has ever been written by a husband to the wife 
he has deserted: 

I urge you to come to Switzerland, where you will 
at least find one firm and constant friend to whom your 
interests will always be dear, by whom your feelings 
will never be wilfully injured. From none can you 
expect this but from me—all else are either unfeeling 
or selfish. 


He concludes by sending his love to his daughter, 
but he omitted to convey to his wife any affectionate 
message from the young lady who had supplanted her, 
which perhaps explains why Mrs. Shelley did not follow 
her husband to Brunnen. This was perhaps just as: 
well, for Shelley remained in Brunnen only a few days. 
The chateau which he had taken was uncomfortable, 
and it rained continuously day after day, as it can 
rain only among the mountains. Romance fled from 
the slow drip, drip of the water on the roof. Four 
days was enough, and Shelley returned to England, 
leaving his trunks at Brunnen, quite forgetting that 
he had asked his wife to join him on the shores of the 
Lake of Lucerne. 

Opposite Brunnen the Mythenstein, as it is called, 
commemorates Schiller, whose dramatic poem Wilhelm 
Tell is woven round the birthplace of the Confedera- 
tion. The solitary rock rising. from the waters of the 
lake is adorned with the name “Schiller” in large 
letters. The frugal Swiss deserve to be congratulated 
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on having invented such a simple and inexpensive 
form of memorial. All one needs is a handy boulder 
and a paint-brush. The great men of the district can 
be commemorated without any fuss or expense. The 
final result is at least happier than nine-tenths of the 
statues which adorn great cities. As an Englishman 
I commend this notion to my own Government, as I 
should like to see Mr. Lloyd George’s name emblazoned 
on the cliffs of Dover. 

Near Maloja there is a similar inexpensive memorial 
to Huxley and one to Nietzsche, but I know of no 
other examples of this form of native art. Here, per- 
haps, I might add that though the Swiss hate wasting 
money, no people are more generous to respond to a 
call on their charity. The gay prodigal who gives the 
taxi-driver a shilling tip seldom figures conspicuously 
in the list of subscribers to charity. The frugal Swiss 
does not open his pockets readily, but he opens them 
with a royal gesture once his heart is touched. No 
nation had a finer record for service and philanthropy 
throughout the War than the Swiss. 

In many ways the Swiss resemble another mountain 
race, the Scots. Like them, they have inherited a 
tradition of husbanding the resources won from the 
scanty hills. They cannot afford the easy generosity 
of those who live where the earth herself is prodigal of 
riches. But the same hill tradition which forbids waste 
encourages large-hearted generosity in times of distress. 

But I am wandering from my theme. 

The Axenstrasse, between Brunnen and Fltielen, is 
famous, not only for its construction, but for its views, 
which owe not a little of their impressiveness to their 
sudden disclosure as one emerges from the rock-hewn 
tunnels on to the open road. A less famous roadway, 
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something like the Axenstrasse, runs along the Lake 
of Thun. 

Fliielen, the port of Uri, is the last port of call on 
the lake. Nearly two miles beyorfd Fluelen we come 
to Altdorf, the capital of the Canton of Uri, and the 
traditional scene of the mythical exploits of William 
Tell. A Tell monument stands in the main square. 

Those who make the journey to Flielen not by 
steamer, but by motor, need not necessarily return 
from Brunnen to Lucerne by the road through Gersau, 
Vitznau, and Weggis. They will lose very little time 
if on reaching Brunnen they follow the road which 
runs around to the north of the Rigi, passing through 
Schwyz, the capital of the Forest Cantons, which gives 
its name to Switzerland, and by the pretty Lake of 
Lowerz to Goldau. Goldau was the scene of a famous 
catastrophe alluded to by Byron in Manfred. The 
Rossberg consists of beds of sandstone and conglom- 
erate resting on soft argillaceous layers. The upper 
strata were soaked by the heavy rains of the winter 
of 1806, and suddenly slid off the underlying beds, 
and swept down across the valley. Goldau and three 
other villages were buried in the débris. Part of the 
Lake of Lowerz was filled up, and more than four 
hundred and fifty people were killed in this catas- 
trophe. The scar on the Rossberg from which this 
avalanche descended is still clearly visible. 

From Goldau the road passes along the shores of 
Lake Zug. The town of Zug is the capital of the 
smallest canton in Switzerland. Then we join, on the 
bay of Kussnacht, the usual route from Lucerne to 
Brunnen near the site on which William Tell is reputed 
to have slain the tyrant Gessler. 

Those with a motor have no excuse for leaving 
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passed over in silence by the Emperor. Austria de- 
termined to chastise the insolent Schwyzers, and the 
chivalry of the Empire marched gaily to their doom 
in the ambush of Morgarten. : 

The Abbey was rebuilt between 1704 and 1723 after 
a fire. The church, a fine building of the baroque 
period, dates from 1674-1735. 

In 1798 Einsiedeln was formally annexed to the 
Canton of Schwyz. In the same year the French 
invaders moved from the Abbey everything worth 
carrying away. Fortunately the famous Black Virgin 
had been smuggled across the frontier into Tyrol, and 
was returned with peace to its old shrine at Einsiedeln. 
The Black Virgin still stands in a chapel of black 
marble, her journeyings are over, and every year 
thousands of pious pilgrims journey to Einsiedeln to 
offer her their worship and their adoration. 


Motoring Routes. Lucerne—Ktissnacht (8 miles)—Arth 
(13% miles)—Schwyz (21 miles)—Brunnen (24 miles)—Fliielen 
(314 miles)——Altdorf (333 miles). (See page 182.) 

There is also a road which skirts the lake and passes Weggis, 
Vitznau, etc. Lucerne to Brunnen by this route is also 24 miles. 

Lucerne—Arth (134 miles)—Morgarten (20 miles)—Ein- 
siedeln (34 miles). 

LucernE—Cham (13 miles)—Ziirich (37 miles). 

Lucerne—Entlebuch (193 miles)—Wiggen (see p. 116) (31 
miles)—Langnau (38 miles)—Lucerne (57 miles). 

For Lucerne—Brtnig—Interlaken, see page 185. 


CHAPTERS Xt 


BERN 


Frew families have exercised a more enduring influence 
on the history of Switzerland than the great house of 
Zahringen, which first came into prominence during 
the struggle about the right of investiture which broke 
out over Europe in 1077. The partisans of the King, 
Henry IV, and of Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) 
fought out their battles even in the remotest of Alpine 
glens, and, among others, the Zahringen family was 
involved in this great struggle. 

The origin of this family was modest. As simple 
freemen they lived at Villigen, near Fribourg in Baden, 
but they had the Habsburg knack of making lucky 
marriages, and gradually they added estate to estate. 
The ruins of their ancestral castle of Zahringen are 
still visible at the village of that name near Fribourg 
in Baden. 

In order to consolidate their position, the Dukes of 
Zahringen collected a large number of villages and 
towns of strategic importance, fortified them, and 
converted them into cities with chartered privileges. 
Burgdorf, Fribourg in Switzerland, Morat, and Thun 
were thus fortified, and it was to complete this chain 
of fortified towns that Berchtold V of Zahringen built 
Bern, just after he had put down a rising of Burgun- 
dian nobles near Avenches, and had also crushed an- 
other rising in the valley of Grindelwald. 

The name Bern may be derived from the bears which 
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CHAPTERS XI 


BERN 


Few families have exercised a more enduring influence 
on the history of Switzerland than the great house of 
Zahringen, which first came into prominence during 
the struggle about the right of investiture which broke 
out over Europe in 1077. The partisans of the King, 
Henry IV, and of Pope Gregory VII (Hildebrand) 
fought out their battles even in the remotest of Alpine 
glens, and, among others, the Zahringen family was 
involved in this great struggle. 

The origin of this family was modest. As simple 
freemen they lived at Villigen, near Fribourg in Baden, 
but they had the Habsburg knack of making lucky 
marriages, and gradually they added estate to estate. 
The ruins of their ancestral castle of Zahringen are 
still visible at the village of that name near Fribourg 
in Baden. 

In order to consolidate their position, the Dukes of 
Zahringen collected a large number of villages and 
towns of strategic importance, fortified them, and 
converted them into cities with chartered privileges. 
Burgdorf, Fribourg in Switzerland, Morat, and Thun 
were thus fortified, and it was to complete this chain 
of fortified towns that Berchtold V of Zahringen built 
Bern, just after he had put down a rising of Burgun- 
dian nobles near Avenches, and had also crushed an- 
other rising in the valley of Grindelwald. 

The name Bern may be derived from the bears which 
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once infested the neighbourhood, and which figure so 
conspicuously in the coat of arms of Bern, but it is 
more probable that the name is merely the German 
form of “Verona.” The margravate of Verona was at 
one time in the possession of the Zahringen family. 

The neighbouring town of Fribourg viewed with 
ever-increasing jealousy the growing importance of 
Bern in the valley of the Aar, a jealousy which was 
shared by the nobles of Burgundy and Alsace. Fri- 
bourg and these nobles could not tolerate the prospect 
of Bern gradually absorbing the whole region between 
the Lakes of Geneva, Morat, and Thun. They banded 
themselves together and invaded the Bernese terri- 
tory. Six hundred men were sent from Bern to hold 
Laupen, a small town about twelve miles from Bern, 
at the confluence of the Sense and the Sarine. Bern, 
meanwhile, allied itself with the Forest States in 1323, 
and at the battle of Laupen the Bernese troops were 
strengthened by a contingent from these cantons. 
This battle was, indeed, the first occasion on which 
the east and west of what is now Switzerland fought 
side by side against the common foe. The battle re- 
sulted in a decisive victory for Bern, so much so that 
the old chroniclers declared that God must have been 
a citizen of that town. In 1353 Bern was admitted 
into the Swiss Confederation. 

Bern, though in the forefront of the battle for 
national independence, did not believe that democ- 
racy should begin at home. The Government of the 
city was patrician and aristocratic. The patricians of 
Bern had induced their fellow-citizens in 1293 to en- 
trust the government of the city to a council of two 
hundred members selected from the patrician orders. 
The council renewed itself by co-option among the 
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patrician families, and the tradesmen and artisans re- 
tained only some shadowy and nominal control of the 
Government. It is true that in 1470, exercising this 
shadowy control, they so far forgot themselves as to 
elect a butcher named Kistler as mayor of the town, 
but this base magistrate was soon forced to retire. 

The Bernese patricians exercised a tyrannous sway 
not only over their own fellow-townsmen, but also 
over fifty-two bailiwicks. Bern ruled despotically 
over the Canton of Vaud. The statue to Major Davel 
at Lausanne still recalls a desperate and ineffective 
rising led by Major Davel against Bern. 

Bern also had trouble with her own people. A 
rising of the local peasantry in 1653 was, however, 
easily crushed, and the patricians remained in power 
until the French invaded Switzerland in 1798. Mean- 
while, the patriots of Vaud had been carrying on a 
systematic propaganda against Bern, and when Bern 
sent troops into Vaud to counteract this campaign 
Vaud asked for help from the French. Napoleon re- 
sponded by officially recognizing the Republic of Lake 
Léman, and sent an ultimatum to Bern, which Bern 
refused to accept. The French mustered 25,000 men, 
whereas Bern could put only 15,000 men into the field. 
A decisive battle was fought at Grauholz, and the 
Bernese troops were defeated. Vaud obtained her 
liberty, but it was only in 1831 that Bern became 
definitely democratic. 

Bonstetten, a friend of Mme. de Staél, and himself 
a patrician of Bern, has described the empty life led 
by his fellow-aristocrats. They, divided their time 
between eating and drinking, and strolling down the 
arcades for which Bern is still famous. The common 
folk were forbidden to use these arcades during many 
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hours of the day, and no market-produce could be 
deposited in the garden market before eleven in the 
morning, lest patrician noses might take offence. 

Bern still possesses patrician families who claim 
descent from the great families who at one time ruled 
over the town. The descendants of these. patricians 
have no political influence, except in so far as they 
have acquired individual distinction on their own 
merits. They still take themselves seriously, and 
there is a small club in Bern composed entirely of 
descendants of these noble families. There is, how- 
ever, no country in the world where aristocracy counts 
less than in Switzerland. 

Modern Bern may satisfy the demands of the most 
exacting of democrats, but the old town still retains 
the outward appearance of those medieval cities which 
have not yet learnt to bow the knee to all-conquering 
Demos. The old arcades still remain unchanged. They 
are much the same as they must have been when the 
patricians turned the common folk on to the cobble- 
paved street beside them. It was in those arcades 
that the patricians discussed with indignation, and 
perhaps with a touch of fear, the dreadful theories of 
M. Voltaire and M. Rousseau, and the absurd creed of 
liberty which was being preached with such distressing 
eloquence in far-distant Paris. There is nothing grace- 
ful about these Bernese arcades. They have none of 
the Italian charm. They are thoroughly Swiss in their 
massive strength and their sturdy contempt for the 
esthetic qualities. 

The old fountains, ten in number, still recall the 
days when men gathered round them to learn the latest 
news from the Burgundian front. The Jewish Ogre 
who gives his name to one of these fountains, busily 
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engaged in making his breakfast off chubby children, 
reminds us of those sixteenth-century legends, so in- 
dustriously circulated, of Hebrew child-sacrifices. The 
Clock Tower in the Kramgasse ‘amuses the modern 
child as much as it entertained the children of the six- 
teenth century. I remember as a small boy being 
mightily impressed by the procession of bears which 
issued from the interior of the clock and marched 
round the figure of Old Father Time. 

But the best thing in Bern is the thing which has 
changed least since the Dukes of Zahringen left the 
city. That is the view of the long line of the Oberland, 
beyond the spires of Bern and the green foothills. 

The view from the Terrace at Bern is justly famous, 
but an even finer and more extensive view is obtained 
from the Gurten, a conspicuous hill near Bern. 

There are a great many things worth seeing in Bern. 
Children at least should be taken to the Bear Pit, and 
may be suitably thrilled by the stories, only too true, 
of festive young men who leapt into the pit in order to 
amuse themselves with the bears, and were killed by 
infuriated Bruins. 

The Historical Museum is more entertaining to lay- 
men than historical museums usually are. It contains, 
for instance, a fine collection of headsmen’s axes, each 
of which has chopped off at least a hundred heads. 
And there is a touch of humour in the seven hundred 
and fifty halters which Charles the Bold thoughtfully 
provided for the Swiss, and which fell into the hands 
of his intended victims after the battle of Morat. 

The Art Museum contains fine examples of the work 
of leading Swiss painters. Albert Anker is a compe- 
tent painter of typical Swiss scenes, such as wrestling- 
matches on the Alps, but he is a trifle too sentimental 
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and romantic for modern tastes. No such criticism 
could be levelled against Max Buri’s realistic and strik- 
ing studies of Swiss peasants. Nor is there anything 
old-fashioned about Hodler, some of whose finest and 
most characteristic works are on exhibition at Bern. 

Ferdinand Hodler was born at Bern in 1853, in 
humble circumstances. At the age of eighteen he 
went to Geneva to pursue his studies. He was too 
modern in conception to win an easy success, and at 
first his work met with nothing but disapproval from 
the pundits. His first striking triumph was at Vienna 
in 1904. Other exhibitions at Berlin and elsewhere 
proved equally helpful to his reputation, and thence- 
forward his work never lacked admirers in Germany or 
in Austria or in his native country, although, curiously 
enough, his work has never attracted much attention 
in England. 

Hodler excelled in mural paintings and in cartoons. 
His Retreat from Marignano at Zurich is a masterpiece 
of unexampled vitality and vigour. Hodler had a con- 
tempt for facile beauty, and his determination to avoid 
anything of the pretty-pretty description is so marked 
that the critics have occasionally accused him of the 
deliberate cult of ugliness. Yet there is beauty enough 
in the magnificent decorative effects of his larger car- 
toons to delight all save the most old-fashioned. 

In his Alpine landscapes he concentrates all his 
powers to produce a dazzling effect of light and colour. 
I do not think that an ardent admirer of Segantini’s 
mountain paintings would like Hodler’s Alpine work, 
but these things are matters of taste, and Hodler’s 
claim to rank among the great masters will not be 
disputed even by those who feel no urgent desire to 
live with his paintings, and who would not for choice 
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decorate their own homes either with the originals or 
with reproductions of his work. Hodler’s Woodcutter 
figures on all Swiss fifty-frane notes. 

But perhaps the most famous hative of Bern was 
Marie Grosholtz, who was born in 1760. ‘Famous?’ 
you ask. “But I have never heard of her!” Oh, yes, 
you have, dear reader, for Marie Grosholtz modelled 
the heads of those who had fallen by the guillotine, 
and in 1802 she crossed the Channel with her grue- 
some collection of masks to open in London the exhi- 
bition which was to perpetuate and make famous her 
married name of Madame Tussaud. 

The minster (Gothic, flamboyant period) was begun 
in 1421 and completed in 1598. It is a fine build- 
ing. The gallery commands a beautiful view, finer 
than that from the Terrace. The interior consists of 
nave and aisles without transepts. The escutcheon of 
Berchtold von Zahringen is supported by sham pillars 
painted on the stone, a curious lapse in an otherwise 
dignified and beautiful interior. 


CHAPTER, XI 


THE GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND 


BERN is, of course, the Federal capital, for at Bern the 
Federal Assembly and the Federal Council meet. 

Foreigners usually allude to Switzerland as the 
“Swiss Republic.” The official title is the Swiss Con- 
federation (Schweizerische Eidgenossenschaft, Con- 
féderation Suisse, Confederazione Svizzera). Switzer- 
land is, of course, a republic, but it is a federative 
republic like the United States of America and the 
Australian Commonwealth. 

Every citizen is subject to communal, cantonal, and 
Federal government. 

A Swiss commune is a collection of individuals and 
families who live in a particular district. A commune 
is a miniature canton, and has been described as ‘‘one 
of the cells of which the social body is composed.” 
Some communes are rich, others are poor, but all alike 
have a large measure of self-government, and are em- 
powered to levy taxes for local services, such as the 
local police (there are also, of course, the cantonal 
police), the local fire-brigade, and so forth. The com- 
mune superintends the schools and the Church, and 
looks after its own poor. 

If the commune is one of the cells, the canton is one 
of the limbs of which the social body is composed. 
Every Swiss citizen is subject to a double sovereignty. . 
There is the Federal sovereignty and the cantonal 
sovereignty. 
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The cantons are really sovereign states which have 
surrendered to the Federal Government certain sov- 
ereign powers. The Federal Government alone can 
declare war, make peace, and cdnclude alliances. The 
Federal Government controls the army, collects duty 
on imports, and has the exclusive right to coin money 
and to issue banknotes. The Federal Government also 
has the right to levy certain direct taxes, such as the © 
tax paid by citizens to eaompt themselves from mili- 
tary services. 

The Swiss citizen pays his taxes, not to the Federal 
Government, but in the first instance to his commune, 
and in the second instance to his canton. The canton 
makes a specified contribution to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Each canton retains a large measure of sovereignty. 
Every canton has its own Parliament and, for that 
matter, its own code of criminal law, which is valid 
within the canton, except for certain matters which 
are covered by the Federal laws binding throughout 
Switzerland. Since January 1, 1912, a Federal civil 
code has been introduced which is valid in all the 
cantons. 

The Federal Tribunal at Lausanne decides disputes 
between the Federation and the cantons themselves, 
and between corporations and individuals on the one 
side and the Confederation on the other side. The 
Federal Tribunal is also the final court of appeal for 
all civil actions where the point at dispute involves a 
larger sum than 4000 francs. 

The existence of different criminal codes often causes 
confusion, and is responsible for some strange situa- 
tions. I am told on high authority that the following 
story is absolutely true. 
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On one occasion, so runs the story, a postal employee 
who had been dismissed for theft determined to rob 
the mail-train. The train was a corridor train, and 
he made his way to the mail-van, murdered the man 
in charge, and made off with mails containing remit- 
tances and money. 

He was arrested, and there was no doubt that he 
would be convicted. The question of jurisdiction was 
of vital importance, vital in the most literal sense of 
the term. The murder took place in a tunnel between 
Geneva, where murderers are imprisoned for life, and 
Fribourg, where they are executed. If the murder 
took place in the first half of the tunnel the prisoner’s 
life was safe. A train similar to that in which the 
murder took place was made up and run through the 
tunnel. It was decided that the murder could not 
have been completed before the train had crossed the 
frontier between the two cantons, and the criminal 
was accordingly executed. 

The two political powers whereby Federal sover- 
eignty is exercised are the Federal Assembly (Bundes- 
versammlung) and the Federal Council (Bundesrat). 

The Federal Assembly is composed of two chambers, 
the National Council (Nationalrat), which emanates 
from the people, and the Council of the States (Stande- 
rat), which emanates from the cantons. When these 
two chambers meet in joint sessions they form the 
Federal Assembly. 

The Federal Assembly, being therefore composed 
of representatives of the people and of representatives 
of the cantons, symbolizes the double sovereignty 
which exists in Switzerland. 

The National Council is composed of deputies elected 
by electoral districts, which contain, roughly, 20,000 
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electors each. The Nationalrat consists of 198 mem- 
bers, and is elected by ballot every three years. 

The Council of the States is composed of forty-four 
deputies. Each canton returns two deputies, and the 
method of electing these deputies is left to the cantons 
themselves. In some cantons the deputies are chosen 
by the legislative bodies, in others by the people them- 
selves, either in Landesgemeinde or by ballot. 

The Nationalrat and Standerat practically only sit 
in joint session for the election of the members of the 
Bundesrat (the Cabinet) and for the election of the 
judges of the Federal court at Lausanne. Both 
Chambers are of the same political importance. 

All Federal laws, after being passed by both Cham- 
bers, must be submitted to a referendum of the people 
if thirty thousand vote-possessing citizens, or eight 
cantons, demand this referendum. The people also 
possess the right to initiate legislation involving 
changes in the Federal Constitution. 

Whereas the referendum is beneficial, for it acts as 
a conservative check on ill-digested legislation, the 
initiative is less advantageous, for it enables any fifty 
thousand cranks (and even in Switzerland it is possible 
to find fifty thousand cranks) to throw the country 
into a turmoil over a Bill which has no chance of 
passing. The Capital Levy proposals, for instance, 
which involved the insertion of a new article into the 
Constitution, were voted on as the result of a Socialistic 
initiative. Foreigners who did not appreciate the 
distinction between a referendum and an initiative 
were much alarmed. The inevitable and overwhelming 
rejection of the Capital Levy was foreseen by all com- 
petent observers, 

The Federal Council, or Bundesrat, is the executive 
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Government of the Confederation, and is composed of 
seven members elected by the Federal Assembly. The 
Bundesrat, in other words, is the Swiss Cabinet, but, 
unlike our own Cabinet, it is not composed entirely of 
members of the same party. 

Switzerland, in fact, has enjoyed the advantages 
and disadvantages of coalition Government since 1848. 
Indeed, since 1848 there has not been a real change of 
Government. 

The Swiss Cabinet is unhampered by any theory of 
Cabinet responsibility. It contains representatives of 
all the big political parties excepting the Socialists, 
who have been offered a seat, but who have hitherto 
refused representation in the Swiss Cabinet. 

Collisions between the Bundesrat and the Chambers 
never occur. If the Federal Council introduces a Bill 
which is rejected by the Chambers the Federal Council 
does not resign. The Bill is merely dropped, and the 
Federal Council tries again. The Federal Council is 
chosen for a fixed period of three years, and remains in 
office until that period is at an end. It never resigns, 
it cannot be dissolved by either Chamber, nor, for 
that matter, can it dissolve either Chamber. 

Swiss politics are therefore more tranquil and less 
hectic than elsewhere. There is no possibility of 
turning out the Government on “snap” votes or on 
a vote of no confidence. 

Politics in consequence excite Switzerland less than 
most countries. The politicians themselves have less 
power and less prestige in Switzerland than elsewhere. 
You never find in a Swiss paper gossip about leading 
politicians, their wives and daughters. Nor is the wife 
of a local M.P. ever asked to open a bazaar or to 
subscribe to local charities. No Swiss legislator would 
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ever think of referring to his Parliament as the “best 
club in Europe.” There is no money in Swiss poli- 
tics. The President of the Confederation receives the 
magnificent salary of one thousand pounds a year. 
Nor do politics offer an ambitious Swiss citizen an 
easy avenue to fame. Ask the average Swiss for the 
name of his President and he will scratch his head. 
“How silly of me!” he will say. ‘The name is on the 
tip of my tongue. . . . Oh, yes, of course,” and he 
will then probably give the name of somebody who 
was President three or four years before. There is no 
country where the business of government is carried 
on with so little pomp and ceremony, with so little 
corruption, and with so much efficiency. Go into the 
Café du Théatre any evening at Bern, and you wiil 
probably see two or three Swiss Cabinet Ministers 
puffing away at their long cigars and consuming a 
glass of beer. Nobody pays them any particular 
attention. Their only reward is the consciousness of 
performing a public service in as unostentatious a 
fashion as possible. 

There is something to be said for the party system, 
but there is also something to be said for the tranquil, 
businesslike methods of the coalition which governs 
Switzerland. 
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Every mountaineer has some pet corner in the Alpine 
chain. To some the Mont Blanc range is the beginning 
and end of Alpine scenery. Others find full satisfaction 
only in the Monte Rosa group, or in the Dolomites. 
I confess that I am an impenitent “Oberlander.” I am 
prepared to maintain that no range can show more 
variety of mountain form than the Oberland. There 
are domes which remind one of Mont Blanc, pyramids 
which resemble the Weisshorn, and countless needles 
which recall the Chamonix aiguilles. But where in 
the world will you find mountains like the Wetterhorn 
or the Jungfrau? There are no peaks with such 
character and such sharply contrasted individuality 
as these lords of the Oberland. Here, more than else- 
where, it is impossible not to contribute some shadowy 
personality to the mountains. The Wetterhorn is as 
impressive as the Matterhorn, but whereas the cliffs 
of the Matterhorn are only 5000 feet in height from 
the crest to the glacier, the Wetterhorn sweeps down 
in one unbroken curtain of rock for 7000 feet to the 
pastures of the Scheidegg. Can you suggest any 
parallel to the Jungfrau from Interlaken or to the 
Wetterhorn and the Eiger from Grindelwald? I cannot. 
These mountains, once seen, are never forgotten. They 
have no peers. God made them and broke the mould. 

And in the Oberland mountain nomenclature is not 
unworthy of mountain form. 
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A rose would not smell as sweet if dubbed a turnip. 
There is more in names than Shakespeare seemed pre- 
pared to admit. Call a peak Mount Mackenzie, and 
half its romance has faded. The epic of Everest 
would lose some of its appeal if the surveyor whose 
name this mountain bears had been called Smith. 

The men who first felt the need to name the Ober- 
land peaks were happy in their choice. Think of 
Zermatt, with its ‘““Meadow Peak’—most absurd of 
names for the Matterhorn—with its “Red Peak” and 
“White Peak,” its “Rosy Peak” and “White Tooth” ; 
think of Chamonix, with its “White Mountain” and 
“Green Needle,’ or of any other Alpine district with 
its inevitable collection of red, black, and white horns, 
and you must admit that except in the Oberland the 
primitive races showed a pitiful barrenness of inven- 
tion. But in the Oberland at least the poetry of 
primitive wonder is crystallized and finds expression 
in the peaks of “Storm” and of “Dread,” the “Ogre,” 
the “Monk,” and the “Maiden.” 

The motorist who makes Bern his headquarters can 
explore the outposts of the Oberland before penetrat- 
ing into the heart of the chain. Here is a suggestion 
for an excellent day’s run far from the tourist track. 
Take the road to Gurnigelbad and cross the Seeli- 
biihlgrat to the Schwefelbergbad. The view from the 
Seelibtthlgrat is most beautiful: Lake Thun in the 
foreground and the Oberland in the distance, and in 
the immediate foreground the weird limestone sum- 
mits of the Gantrisch and the Stockhorn. Schwefel- 
bergbad is cheaper and less pretentious than the 
famous tourist centres, and is frequented almost ex- 
clusively by Swiss holiday-makers. From Schwefel- 
bergbad a pretty road leads down to a point where the 
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road branches, and it is well worth making the détour 
to Schwarzseebad, a dark little lake tucked away into 
limestone recesses. Then you can follow the road to 
Fribourg and return to Bern by the usual road, or you 
can come back by Schwarzenburg to the Thun—Belp— 
Bern road. This makes an easy day’s run, but of the 
thousands of tourists who motor across the Grimsel 
or who take the train to Grindelwald few know the 
quiet and charming places beyond the Seelibihlgrat. 

Or, again, of all the motorists who reach Lucerne 
via the Briinig how many know the charming route 
from Thun via Steffisburg to Schangnau, joining the 
Bern—Lucerne route at Wiggen? The little lost valley 
in which Schangnau lies is one of the most idyllic 
spots in the Alps. 


The Lake of Thun 


Thun, “the loveliest of all conceivable lakes,” ac- 
cording to Sir Leslie Stephen, no mean judge of Alpine 
scenery, is within easy reach of Bern. Twenty-one 
miles along an excellent motoring-road take one to the 
old Castle of Thun, founded by Duke Berchtold of 
Zahringen—the head of the great house of Bern in 
1184. Thun itself was part of the family estate of the 
Counts of Kyburg, but this once prosperous family had 
a taste for domestic broils, and were ultimately forced 
to mortgage their possessions in Bern. The ancient 
tower is now partly a prison, partly a museum. The 
curious may inspect the banners taken at Sempach and 
Morat, and a repulsive collection of hangmen’s cords, 
each of which has seen active service. 

The word “Thun” is perhaps derived from the Celtic 
word dun, of the same family as the English word 
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“downs,” meaning a hill. There is good reason to sup- 
pose that Thun was a very ancient settlement. The 
historian Fedegar tells us that in a.p. 598 a sudden 
boiling-up of hot water in the lake cooked a large 
multitude of fishes. This may or may not be true, 
but it is certainly a fact that in 1573 the lake was frozen 
over from end to end. 

Thun is now the seat of the Federal Military School 
and ammunition factory. 

From Thun the motorist has the choice of two roads 
to Interlaken. The road along the “Bernese Riviera,” 
passing the resorts of Merligen, Hilterfingen, and Ober- 
hofen, is the more beautiful of the two. This road is 
divided into two portions by the rocky cape known 
as the Nase, or Nose, the upper part rockbound and 
Alpine in character, the lower part a genial, open 
shoreway between Thun and Beatenbucht. Beaten- 
pucht is the starting-point for the Caves of Beatus. 
Beatus and Justus, the first British tourists in this 
part of the world, reached Lake Thun via the Brinig 
it the end of the fifth century. They discovered a 
1ighly eligible cave which was inhabited by a dragon, 
who disappeared hurriedly when Beatus made the sign 
9f the Cross. Beatus preached all round the lake. 
He was not handicapped by the absence of steamship 
service, as he possessed a very convenient cloak, 
which he spread upon the waters, and floated comfort- 
ably on it across to Spiez and to all other Thunersee 
yarishes. 

Beatenberg is reached by cable tramway in fifteen 
ninutes from Beatenbucht, and commands a glorious 
riew of the lake and the Oberland mountains. 

After passing the Nase the road rivals the more 
‘elebrated Axenstrasse and Cornice. It passes through 
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five magnificent rock tunnels, and the view of the lake 
and the Oberland giants, of which the Schreckhorn is 
the first to appear, is one of the finest lake vignettes 
of the Alps. 


Spiez, Adelboden, and Kandersteg 


The scenery on the other side of the lake is less im- 
pressive, but Spiez with its old castle has a charm all 
its own, and is the starting-point for classic Oberland 
routes. It is the terminus of the Montreux—Oberland 
line (see Chapter XX), and is the jumping-off place 
for Kandersteg and the Gemmi. A good motoring- 
road leads to Kandersteg. 

There is an excellent motoring-road from Thun via 
Spiez to Interlaken, pleasanter than that on the other 
side of the lake owing to the absence of electric trams. 

Five miles above Spiez we reach Reichenbach, at the 
foot of the beautiful Kienthal, famous for its scenery 
and notorious for the fascination which it possesses for 
cranks. During the War the “Minority Socialists” of 
different countries met in the Kienthal, and all agreed 
heartily that the particular country which they each 
represented was solely responsible for the War. Re- 
cently the Kienthal has been favoured by visits from 
the “Friends of Nature,” a group of eccentrics con- 
vinced that clothes are unnatural, a belief which would 
have been more acceptable to other visitors had not 
the nudity of these “Friends of Nature” proved that 
clothes were invented to remedy and disguise the 
defects of Nature. Finally the “Friends of Nature” 
were expelled, and the lovely valley is now untroubled 
by their presence. 

Eight miles from Spiez the valley branches off at 
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Frutigen. Adelboden (4445 feet) is ten miles above 
Frutigen, and is a well-known winter resort. Although 
it lacks the grandeur of the more famous Oberland 
resorts, it has a tranquil beauty which has made for it 
many friends. 

The valley of Kandersteg is fenced in by some of 
the steepest limestone cliffs in Switzerland. It is, as 
Archdeacon Coxe characteristically observed, “embel- 
lished with many ruined castles.” 

The beautiful little Blausee on the road to Kander- 
steg is one of those much-advertised sights which one 
instinctively shrinks from visiting. But for once in a 
way the advertisements have not exaggerated. The 
intense, transparent blue of this lake is bluer than 
Capri’s celebrated grotto. The lake has an under- 
ground exit, and never freezes in winter. 

The Oeschinensee, one of the loveliest of Alpine lake- 
lets, can be reached in an easy hour. It lies at the 
base of the great limestone cliffs of the Blumlisalp. 

At Kandersteg the train dives into a tunnel, and 
emerges at Goppenstein. If you are in no hurry get 
out at Goppenstein, and devote a day to exploring 
the romantic Lotschenthal, which has all the charm 
of those little lost mountain valleys where the old 
faith, the old ways, and the old traditions have been 
undisturbed for centuries. The Lotschenthal is Cath- 
olic, and has no use for the modern world. Recently 
the priest of one of the Lotschenthal villages issued a 
solemn order for the prompt arrest of any strangers 
of the female sex who offended the modest Lotschen- 
thalers by appearing in skirts which did not stretch 
right down to their ankles. 

The Lang Glacier at the head of the valley leads to 
the portal of the Lotschenlticke, the gateway to the 
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upper snowfields of the great Aletsch Glacier. The 
high level route from the Lotschenthal to the Grimsel 
is one of the great classic ski-tours in the Alps. 

The railway journey from Goppenstein to Brigue is 
full of interest. We soon obtain a fine view of the 
Rhone valley lying at our feet, and of the Vispthal, 
with the Zermatt mountains in the background. I 
remember noticing the Létschberg railway from the 
summit of the Dom, the highest mountain completely 
in Switzerland. The next time I travelled along the 
Lotschberg I looked out for the Dom, which I should 
otherwise never have identified. Its silver crest can 
just be seen above the ridge of the Nadelhorn. 

The walker can reach the Rhone valley by crossing 
either the Lotschen Pass to the Lotschenthal or the 
famous Gemmi Pass. Neither of these expeditions 
requires a guide. 

The Lotschen Pass (8842 feet) was at one time more 
important than the Gemmi, as it was easier to cross 
before the cliff on the other side of the Gemmi had 
been provided with a safe bridle-path. Battles be- 
tween the Bernese and the Valaisians took place in the 
Lotschen Pass in 1384, and again in 1419 and 1656. 
A paved mule-track was built on the Bernese side of 
the pass in 1698, and traces of it are still visible, but 
the Valaisians did not complete the road on their side, 
fearing lest Protestant influences might invade their 
region. 

The Gemmi Pass (7640 feet) was first heard of in 
1252. An old writer, Scheuchzer of Ziirich, who wrote 
a learned book on the dragons of the Alps, and who 
made it a rule to believe rather more than he was told, 
tells us that the word ““Gemmi” is derived from gemitus, 
a groan—quod non nisi crebris gemitibus superetur. 
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But of course his derivation is purely fanciful. In 1740 
the track across the Gemmi was much improved by 
Tyrolese workmen. 

It takes about six hours to walk from Kandersteg 
across the Gemmi to the baths of Leukerbad. The 
Daubensee near the summit is interesting, because it 
has no visible exit. The water from this little lake 
issues by an underground tunnel, and emerges near 
Sierre, in the Rhone valley. This fact was proved by 
colouring the water with chemical solution, and tracing 
the coloured water to the exit just above Sierre. 

The view from the Gemmi is very fine, and includes 
many of the principal Zermatt peaks, such as the 
Weisshorn and the Matterhorn. Archdeacon Coxe, 
who crossed the pass in 1776, succeeded in seeing 
Mont Blanc from the summit, a unique vision granted 
to none of his successors. 

The springs at Leukerbad below the Gemmi were dis- 
covered by the Romans, but it was left to the great Car- 
dinal Schinner (see pages 255-256) to create Leukerbad 
as a bathing centre. The buildings which he erected 
were destroyed by an avalanche—indeed, the baths 
have three times been destroyed in this fashion—and 
it was not until the steep slopes above Leukerbad had 
been protected against avalanches by a succession of 
fences and dams to break incipient snow-slides that 
Leukerbad was safe from further infliction. 


Interlaken 


The lakes of Brienz and Thun were united in geologi- 
cally recent times. Gradually, however, the Lutschine 
river formed an alluvial plain between the lakes, and 
it is on this plain that Interlaken—which, of course, 
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means “between the lakes”—was built. We know very 
little of Interlaken until the twelfth century, when the 
monastery was founded—in 1130, to be precise—by 
Count Seliger of Oberhofen. The monks of this 
monastery gradually became the great landlords of the 
neighbourhood, and even obtained power over distant 
churches, such as those of Beatenberg and Thun. In 
1257 a convent for nuns was founded near the monas- 
tery—too near, said the Reformers, who drew their 
own conclusions from an underground passage which 
is said to have connected the monastery and the 
convent. 

During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
was continual friction between the monastery and the 
small town of Unterseen on the opposite bank of the 
Aar. In 1279 one of the Counts of Oberhofen fought 
on the Habsburg side, and was granted the right to 
build a tower on the right bank of the Aar, nearly 
opposite the monastery. According to law the fishing 
rights belonged to the Emperor, but the people of Inter- 
laken gradually assumed fishing rights in Thun and 
Brienz, and thereby came into conflict with the monas- 
tery. In 1364 the people so far forgot themselves as 
to throw the monastic cook, who came to fetch the 
monastic supplies of fish, into the river. 

After the battle of Laupen in 1339, in which the 
Swiss Confederates defeated the Austrian nobles, the 
common folk of the Bernese Oberland determined to 
get rid of their feudal lords. Umspunnen fought on 
the side of the monastery, and the peasants were de- 
feated near Wilderswil. In 1484 Pope Innocent VIII 
closed the convent, whose inmates had caused scandal 
even in an age tolerant of clerical frailties, and in 1528 
Bern accepted the Reformation and finally disbanded 
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the monastery. The Oberland did not accept the 
Reformation without a struggle, especially when the 
peasants discovered that the taxes demanded by Bern 
were quite as high as the dues which they had been 
forced to pay the monastery. Opposition to the 
Reformation spread rapidly, and Bern determined to 
fight. The insurrection against Bern, however, came 
to nothing, thanks to the loyal support of Unterseen, 
and Bern succeeded in obtaining without bloodshed 
the surrender of the insurgents. Unterseen received 
as recompense for their loyalty—or treachery—the 
Sefinenalp, some little distance above Mirren. Inter- 
laken was definitely incorporated among the posses- 
sions of Bern, and has remained part of the Bernese 
Oberland to this day.t 

The chief glory of Interlaken is, of course, the Jung- 
frau. There can be few Englishmen, even among those 
who have never visited Switzerland, who are not famil- 
iar with the aspect of the Jungfrau from Interlaken. 
True, a distinguished nobleman attached to the Bern 
Legation during the War remarked to a head-waiter, 
“That’s a fine peak! Tell me, is it Pilatus?” and was 
shameless enough to confess this indiscretion to the 
present writer; but such lapses must be exceptional. 

More excusable is the widespread belief that the 
Jungfrau was so called because its virgin snows were 
deemed inaccessible. But the Jungfrau was christened 
at a period long before any of the great peaks had 
been climbed, and there was therefore no reason for 


1J strongly recommend to the reader the Grosses Landbuch of 
the Oberland, by Dr. Hartmann. This book is a great labour of 
love. It is an invaluable record of the history and legends of the 
Oberland and of the development of the tourist industry. It is 
wonderfully illustrated. Interlaken and its Wonderland, by Dame 
Katharine Fruse, G.B.E. (2s. 6d.), is an excellent local guide-book. 
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singling out the Jungfrau as more virgin than the rest. 

The mountain owes its name to the fact that the cattle - 
belonging to the Jungfrauen, the virgin nuns of the 

Interlaken nunnery, were pastured near the foot of the 

peak. 

Interlaken is a fine motoring centre. My own 
favourite motoring day is to cross the Brinig to 
Lucerne and to return to Interlaken by the Entlebuch 
valley, diverging at Wiggen and thence reaching 
Thun via Schangnau, Schwarzenegg, and Steffisburg 
(see page 108). The Entlebuch and neighbouring 
Emmenthal are among the richest valleys in the 
Alps. | Nowhere do you see finer or more beautiful 
chalets. This particular run is rich in contrasts. 
After the glory of the great mountains, the quiet 
pastoral charm of the Entlebuch is very refreshing, 
and is a perfect prelude to the vision of the Oberland 
peaks which opens out as you cross the Schwarzenegg 
ridge to Thun. From Interlaken it is forty-five miles 
_ to Lucerne via the Brtinig and sixty-seven miles by 
Thun, Schwarzenegg, and Wiggen, making in all one 
hundred and twelve miles for the round. 


Lauterbrunnen and Wengen 


Lauterbrunnen is first mentioned in 1240 under the 
name in claro fonte, which is, of course, the Latin form 
of its present name.t The head of the valley was 
colonized by serfs from the Lotschenthal sold to the 
Canons of Interlaken by the head of the great Valaisian 


1Lauterbrunnen, pace Baedeker and the “Blue Guide,” does 
not mean “nothing mut springs.” Lauter is an old German word 
meaning “clear.” The Lauteraarhorn, for instance, means the 
peak of the clear Aar, as opposed to the peak of the dark Aar, 
the Finsteraarhorn. 
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family La Tour-Chatillon early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The word Lotschen means “serf,” and it is pos- 
sible that the river Ltitschine is derived from the same 
word. These serfs colonized the Sefinenalp, Gimmel- 
wald, and Mtirren. Goethe visited Lauterbrunnen, and 
sang the praises of the Staubbach in a poem composed 
in the pastor’s house. Archdeacon Coxe in 1776 spent 
a night at Lauterbrunnen with the local Pfarrer. He 
tells us that the clergyman and his wife “were very sin- 
gular characters and immoderate talkers, but strongly 
marked with good nature and benevolence; and so 
very desirous to oblige and to furnish us with every 
possible convenience that their civility was absolutely 
embarrassing.” He also mentions that the livings in 
the Canton of Bern “are extremely moderate.” In 
brief, he seems to have maintained the great British 
tradition of easy condescension to and genial patronage 
of the natives of less civilized states. 

The chief attraction of Lauterbrunnen is, perhaps, 
the famous Triimmelbach Fall. The torrent descends 
in five cascades through a narrow gorge, and at one 
point is discharged with enormous impetus from a 
comparatively narrow opening in the rock. 

Wengen is a pretty village nestling on the slopes of 
the Scheidegg, equally popular in winter and in sum- 
mer. It is situated, of course, on the railway which 
runs across the Little Scheidegg from Lauterbrunnen 
to Grindelwald, and which was built in 1893, to the 
great distress of those who loved the solitudes of the 
Wengernalp, and to the great relief of the less active 
admirers of Alpine scenery. 

Byron carried “the pageant of his bleeding heart” 
across the Scheidegg, and perpetrated one of his worst 
poems—Manfred—on the Wengernalp. Byron, in his 
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sonnets and in The Prisoner of Chillon, had shown that 
he could interpret the beauty of the mountains with 
unforced simplicity and with unaffected sympathy. 
At his best Byron was very good indeed; at his worst 
he wrote Manfred. Manfred is a turgid drama, with 
all the conventional stage effects of the Alps, roaring 
avalanches, chamois-hunters, and stormy clouds “like 
foam from the roused ocean of deep Hell.” Let us 
listen while the Chamois-hunter speaks : 
Even so 

This way the chamois leapt: her nimble feet 

Have baffled me; my gains to-day will scarce 

Repay my break-neck travail—What is here? 

Who seems not of my trade, and yet hath reach’d 

A height which none even of our mountaineers, 

Save our best hunters, may attain. 


Chamois-hunting is not a trade, but a sport. The 
true Swiss goes mad with excitement when he sees a 
chamois. No Swiss would reckon up “gains” ex- 
pressed in so many francs per kilo of chamois against 
his “break-neck travail,’ any more than a sportsman 
would strike a profit and loss account against the 
pheasants he had shot. 

The real poetry of the Wengernalp will be found, 
not in Manfred, but in that prose poem in which Sir 
Leslie Stephen describes the Wengernalp in winter. 

The Scheidegg is the junction for the Jungfrau rail- 
way, which is equally accessible from Grindelwald 
and Wengen. This railway was begun in 1892, and 
the Jungfraujoch railway-station was opened in I9gII 
at a height of 11,400 feet, and is the highest railway- 
station in Europe. The tunnel is 43 miles long, and 
begins at the Eiger Glacier station. The first station is 
the Eigerwand, a window cut in the solid rock, which 
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overlooks the valley of Grindelwald and the northern 
plains of Switzerland. The Eismeer station (10,345 
feet) is perhaps the finest of the three. It stands in 
the very heart of the High Alps, and looks out over a 
wilderness of ice and snow to the Schreckhorn and the 
triple-crested Wetterhorn. You can see the spot where 
the great guide Alexander Burgener was overwhelmed 
and killed by an avalanche. 

At the terminus, the Jungfraujoch station, there is 
a very comfortable hotel. From the Jungfraujoch 
Pass itself, reached in about ten minutes from the 
station, you look down the Aletsch Glacier to the dis- 
tant ranges that rise from the Simplon Pass, and on 
the north you look down on the Lauterbrunnen valley, 
the Lake of Thun, and beyond to the far-distant ranges 
of the Jura and Black Forest. 

There is a regular track to the summit of the Jung- 
frau, which can be reached in about two hours from 
the station. This is a dreary and uninteresting ascent, 
and the climber would be well advised to ascend 
the Monch, a more interesting and more beautiful 
climb. 

The Jungfraujoch is the starting-point for some of 
the finest glacier ski-tours in the world. Ski-races and 
jumping competitions are held on the Jungfraujoch in 
mid-summer, and there is an annual military race from 
the Jungfraujoch to the Grimsel. Teams of four 
enter for this event, and they have to race with full 
military equipment, and on a rope. When the race 
was first held in 1925 the distance from the Jungfrau- 
joch to the Grimsel was covered in 5 hours 17 minutes, 
exclusive of two compulsory halts, which totalled 
14 hours. 
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Miirren 


Of the three great Oberland resorts, Grindelwald, 
Wengen, and Miirren, Miirren was the last to be de- 
veloped for tourist traffic. The first inn was built as 
late as 1859. It has always maintained a predomi- 
nantly English character, especially in winter. It is 
justly famous for its view, which extends from the 
Wetterhorn to the Gspaltenhorn. From the veranda 
of the Chalet Alpina you look straight down over the 
cliff, nearly 3000 feet in height, to the white ribbon of 
the road which runs from Lauterbrunnen to Stechel- 
berg. The view from Mirren owes its charm to the 
contrast between the sense of depth—the valley liter- 
ally within a stone’s throw of the chdlet at the edge of 
the cliff—and the sense of height, with the great 
northern wall of the Oberland rising on the opposite 
side of the trench of Lauterbrunnen. 

John Addington Symonds, who lived for the latter 
years of his life at Davos, loved Murren more than 
any other of his Alpine haunts. 

From the Uetliberg above Zurich he used to gaze 
at the distant Oberland. 


I could see them all distinctly when the vapour veil 
allowed, and I could mark exactly the spot of Miirren. 
A great longing came over me for Mirren. I remem- 
bered its unrivalled purity of air. . . . I would not 
take Rome, Florence, and Naples in exchange for the 
chalets of Murren. 


At Murren Symonds found romance, a young Swiss 
girl in whom he declared the ideal of Margaret was 
better realized than in Gounod’s Faust. And it was 
at Mirren that he met Catherine North, whom he 
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married. The link with Mirren persisted to the 
second generation, for it was at Mutirren that his 
daughter, Dame Katharine Furse, won her gold medal 
for ski-ing. ' 

The discovery of Miirren as an Alpine resort was 
due to another great English writer, Frederic Harrison. 


Passing back to Kandersteg, thence by the Tschingel 
Pass to Lauterbrunnen, we claimed to have “founded” 
Mirren as a station. The double Col from Kandersteg 
to Lauterbrunnen is a long day; and in 1853 at Mirren 
there was neither inn, nor hut, nor so much as a glass 
of milk to be got in the two or three poor chdlets there. 
At Lauterbrunnen, Interlaken, and Thun we filled the 
hotel registers with vehement praise of the views and 
air of Mirren and rebukes to the indolence of tourists 
who neglected so magnificent a station. The next year, 
if I remember, I found a small Gasthaus installed in 
the noble plateau which now boasts at least a dozen 
palatial hotels.? 


During the War Mirren was one of the principal 
camps for the internment of British officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men, who owed their release 
from German prison-camps to the enterprise of the 
Swiss Government. More than five hundred British 
soldiers were billeted at Mtrren. The British Tommy, 
of course, not content with christening unnamed hills 
and hillocks round Mirren, rechristened many of the 
surrounding mountains, and to this day some of us 
find it difficult not to refer to the Butttlassen as 
“Bootlace” or to the Jungfrau as “Flossie.” That 
brilliant play, Prisoners of War, by Captain Joe 
Ackerley, was written at Murren’ during the intern- 
ment period. 


1My Alpine Jubilee (John Murray). 
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The winter at Miirren is very long, and the joke 
which brought down the house at a soldiers’ concert 
may perhaps be quoted. 

“When does the summer begin at Mirren?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve only been here nine months.” 

Miirren in winter is predominantly British, and has 
played a great réle in the development of British ski- 
ing. It was at Mirren that British ski-ing first won 
its international spurs, for there it was that a British 
team—the British University Ski Team—first de- 
feated a crack Continental team, the Swiss University 
Ski Club. 4 


Grindelwald 


Grindelwald can be reached from Interlaken either 
by train or car. The road is about twelve miles long. 

The first-known mention of Grindelwald dates back 
to 1180, when the Bishop of Lausanne confirmed the 
Canons of Interlaken in their rights over the church 
at Grindelwald, which had just been reconsecrated in 
honour of Our Lady of Interlaken. The great Grindel- 
wald names, Bohren, Burgener, and Kauffmann, ap- 
pear in sixteenth-century documents, and the vari- 
ous cow-alps are mentioned by their present names 
in fourteenth-century documents. The glaciers of 
Grindelwald have been famous for centuries. In 1669 
a description of these glaciers was published in the 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society. Arch- 
deacon Coxe, who travelled through Switzerland in 
1776, visited these glaciers, and had the bad taste to 
be disappointed by them. True, he was badly led, for 
his guide, “who by the way was very stupid and did 
not seem to understand his profession,” strongly dis- 
couraged the adventurous Archdeacon from setting 
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foot on the glaciers. We must forgive him his slight, 
for he paid a handsome tribute to Grindelwald itself, 
which he tells us “exhibits a scene wonderfully agree- 
able and picturesque.” 

From 1850 onward Crndelwald gradually developed 
into one of the leading mountaineering centres. It 
was also one of the first centres to be opened in winter. 
The Wetterhorn and the Jungfrau were ascended in 
winter by the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge in 1874. Mr. 
Coolidge, the great Alpine historian, settled down in 
Grindelwald, and died there in May, 1926. 

The regular winter season began in 1888, and per- 
haps Grindelwald may claim to be the first Swiss 
resort which was visited in winter solely by healthy 
people and not by consumptives. 

Grindelwald (3400 feet) owes its charm to the con- 
trast between the pastoral beauty of the lower slopes 
and the rugged glory of the greater peaks. It is just 
the right height. Above 5000 feet the vegetation is 
often monotonous, and the sombre pine rules supreme, 
but at Grindelwald the lower slopes are rich in walnut, 
alder, birch, and beech, and the whole valley is a song 
of beauty in May and in October. The contrast be- 
tween the Oberland and the Valais is most marked in 
the spring. The Valais has a dry climate, and water 
has to be husbanded and nursed and coaxed into 
artificial courses, the famous bisses described elsewhere 
in this book. The emerald greenness of the Oberland 
in spring is due to the abundance of running water. 
Streams and torrents and waterfalls make music in 
the land, and I know nothing fairer than the sudden 
vision of the Grindelwald valley as one steps out on 
to some little window among the mountains in May, 
and looks down, with eyes dazzled and wearied by the 
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poing, and hinted at reprisals which would have been 
the punishment at Chamonix of climbers who dogged 
the heels of explorers and tried to rob them of their 
due reward. Finally a peaceful cgmpromise was agreed 
to, and the two parties proceeded together. The in- 
truders turned out to be chamois-hunters. One of 
them was carrying on his back a small fir-tree, for 
in those days it was important to leave on the summit 
some evidence of one’s visit, otherwise sceptical people 
in the valley might deny one’s claim to have made the 
ascent. Christian Almer conceived the quaint notion 
of planting a small fir-tree on the icy crest of the 
Wetterhorn. 

Almer lived to become one of the most famous 
guides in Alpine history. He was with Whymper on 
many of Whymper’s more successful campaigns, and 
parted from him a few days before the final tragedy 
on the Matterhorn. 

I remember meeting old Almer walking through the 
streets of Grindelwald with his wife. They were setting 
out to celebrate their golden wedding on the summit 
of the Wetterhorn. We saw them on the top next day. 
They were both over seventy. The Wetterhorn has 
lost its terrors, and is now known as “the Ladies’ 
Mountain.” None the less, it is not a peak to treat 
with disrespect, and has claimed a Jong roll of victims. 

The Eiger was climbed in 1866, but the great ridge 
which stoops from the Eiger to the castellated turrets 
of the Hornli remained one of the last great Alpine 
problems to be solved. It was twice descended by parties 
who lowered themselves down the worst pitches on a 
doubled rope. Many strong climbers were driven back 
in attempts to ascend it. Finally Mr. Yuko Maki, 
a distinguished Japanese mountaineer, succeeded in 
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making the ascent, ably led by the great Grindelwald 
guides Amatter, Fritz Steuri, and Brawand. 

The Schreckhorn is just visible from the village. 
It is seen on the journey to Grindelwald at a point 
where the valley opens out just beyond Burglauenen. 
“Schreckhorn” may be a corruption of “Schraghorn’— 
Schrag meaning “‘peak”—but, whatever was its original 
meaning, the name has been for centuries, and always 
will be in the popular imagination, the “Peak of 
Dread.” It is one of the most difficult climbs in the 
Oberland. The two small crests of snow near the summit 
are supposed to be the imprisoned souls of two nuns 
from the old convent at Interlaken who broke their vows. 

The Schreckhorn was first climbed by Sir Leslie 
Stephen in 1861, who describes the ascent in The 
Playground of Europe, perhaps the best book ever 
written about mountaineering. Those who have read 
Frederic William Maitland’s delightful Life and Letters 
of Leslie Stephen* will remember that Mr. Hardy was 
impressed by a certain fanciful resemblance between 
the peak and its conqueror. “In 1897,” he writes, 


I was in the Bernese Oberland, when the opening 
scenery revealed the formidable peak of the Great 
Schreckhorn. . . . Then and there I suddenly had a 
vivid sense of him [Leslie Stephen], as if his personality 
had informed the mountain—gaunt and difficult, like 
himself. . 

THE SCHRECKHORN 

WITH THOUGHTS OF L. s. 

(June 1897) 


Aloof, as if a thing of mood and whim, 
Now that its spare and desolate figure gleams 
Upon my nearing vision, less it seems 

A looming Alp-height than a guise of him 


1Published by Duckworth. 
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Who scaled its horn with ventured life and limb, 
Drawn on by vague imaginings, maybe, 
Of semblance to his personality 

In its quaint glooms, keen lights, and rugged trim. 


At his last change, when Life’s dull coils unwind, 
Will he, in old love, hitherward escape, 
And the eternal essence of his mind 
Enter this silent, adamantine shape, 
And his low voicing haunt its slipping snows 
When dawn that calls the climber dyes them rose ?1 
In 1869 a young parson, Julius Elliott, climbed the 
Schreckhorn. Elliott was one of the most daring of 
the early pioneers; and the first to make the ascent of 
the Matterhorn from Zermatt after the tragedy in 
which Hudson, Douglas, and Hadow lost their lives. 
Just near the summit of the Schreckhorn Elliott in- 
sisted on being unroped. He slipped, and fell 3000 
feet. His death inspired the well-known lines On a 
Grave at Grindelwald, by F. W. H. Myers: 


Here let us leave him; for his shroud the snow, 
For funeral-lamps he has the planets seven, 
For a great sign the icy stair shall go 
Between the heights to heaven. 


One moment stood he as the angels stand, 
High in the stainless eminence of air; 

The next, he was not, to his fatherland 
Translated unaware.” 


The Finsteraarhorn can be seen from the Bear 
Hotel peeping out from behind the Fiescherhorn, but 
it begins to be impressive only from the upper slopes 
above the village. 

Mr. Coolidge’s excellent local guide-book gives all the 
necessary information about the walks and rambles 

1This sonnet is reproduced by kind permission of Mr. Hardy. 


2Collected Poems (Macmillan), quoted by kind permission of 
Mrs. Myers. 
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round Grindelwald. Here I need only urge the reader 
not to leave Grindelwald without climbing the Faulhorn. 
Hackneyed quotations are sometimes beautiful, and 
even hackneyed ascents, doubly starred in Baedeker, 
are often well worth doing. There are few things 
lovelier in the Alps than the Bachalpsee in June, and 
the long ridge walk from the Schynigeplatte to the 
Faulhorn has few rivals in Switzerland. By taking 
the train to the Schynigeplatte, and passing thence 
to the Faulhorn, one transforms a stiff climb of about 
5000 feet into a long and gradually rising ridge 
walk. It is well worth while to stop the night on the 
Faulhorn, and next day to return to Grindelwald by 
the Hexensee, Hagelsee, and Blau Glacier. This wild 
region is seldom visited by travellers, and it is worth 
visiting if only for the sake of the Blau Glacier, a baby 
glacier with one or two baby crevasses which recall 
the miniature perfection of the dwarf trees of Japan. 


Motoring Routes. Brern—Thun (174 miles)—Interlaken (31 
miles )—Zweiliitschinen (36 miles)—Grindelwald (433 miles). 

INTERLAKEN—Lauterbrunnen (7% miles). 

Tuun—Spiez (6 miles)—Frutigen (154 miles)—Kandersteg 
(24 miles). 

FrutTiceEN—Adelboden (9 miles). 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE GREY LEAGUES 


IF THE title of this chapter promptly suggests to you 
the early history of the Grisons, if the name of that 
real hero Jurg Jenatsch is as familiar to you as is the 
legendary hero William Tell, if the word “Calven” does 
not read as if it were a misprint for “Calvin,” but 
recalls to you a battle as decisive and as gallant as Mor- 
garten, then these pages are not written for you. But 
of the thousands who visit Switzerland every year there 
are few who are familiar with the history of Grau- 
bunden, few who do not vaguely believe that the issue 
of Swiss independence was settled once and for all on 
the shores of the Lake of Lucerne. 

The Grisons, or Graubtinden, is the largest canton in 
Switzerland. It owes its name to the alliance of the 
three Leagues. These three Leagues derived their title 
from the Ligia Grigia (that is, the Grey League) of the 
Vorder-Rheintha!l, the first to assert its democratic 
independence of authority. The historical career of 
the three Leagues really opened in 1471, and the state 
thus formed was called Graubtinden, or, in Romance, 
I signori Grigioni, whence the modern name “the 
Grisons.” 

In Roman times Graubiinden was the province of 
Rhetia, and for centuries this canton preserved traces 
of Roman civilization. In the ninth century it was cut 
off from Italy and made part of Germany. Rhetia was 
erected into a duchy by Charles the Great in 806, but 
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the imprint of Latin civilization still survives, and even 
to-day the language of the Engadine is Ladin, which, 
as its name implies, is of Latin origin. 

The history of the Grisons throughout the Middle 
Ages was closely linked with the fortunes of the 
episcopal see of Coire. In 831 the Bishop of Coire 
obtained from the Emperor, Louis the Pious, a charter 
of exemption from the jurisdiction of the feudal counts, 
similar exemption having been granted to the convents 
of Pfaffers and Disentis. The bishopric survived all 
the changes and chances of those eventful centuries. 
Rhetia suffered from the Arian controversy which rent 
the Empire in twain, Huns poured in from the east 
and Saracens from the west, scattering red ruin in 
their track, the bishopric was plundered and seques- 
trated, but invariably emerged with undiminished 
power when the storm subsided. 

By the end of the twelfth century the Bishops of 
Coire were the feudal lords and rulers, not only of the 
neighbouring districts, but also of the Upper Engadine. 
In course of time this great power provoked resent- 
ment, and in 1367 the first of the three Leagues was 
formed under the name of Lia della Cade Faedus Cathe- 
drale—that is, “the League ‘of God’s House.” The 
immediate object of this League was to counter the 
pro-Austrian tendencies of Bishop Hartman of Coire, 
but it survived as a permanent measure of self-pro- 
tection, and imposed upon the Bishop, who ultimately 
became its head, co-operation in all temporal concerns 
of the see. 

In 1395 the Upper League was formed by the nobles 
of the Vorder-Rheinthal. This League was more 
generally known as the Grey League, and, as has 
already been stated, gave its name to the canton. In 
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1436 the last of the Counts Toggenburg died, and 
at once many of his subjects formed the League of 
the Ten Jurisdictions (Davos, the Pratigau, and the 
Schansigg valley). 

These three Leagues all owed their origin to the fact 
that the old Empire’ was falling into decay, and that 
Austria was showing a marked tendency to lay claim 
to the Imperial functions. The three Leagues formed 
a joint alliance, and claimed to be a sovereign state 
under the immediate overlordship of the Empire. 

Then, as now, a young state could not become free 
and independent merely by passing pious resolutions 
to this effect. The Grisons, like the Forest Cantons, 
had to obtain their freedom at a great price. First 
they strengthened their position by an alliance with 
the Swiss Confederation, and it was perhaps this 
alliance which provoked the Austrians’ resentment. 
After marauding expeditions on both sides Maximilian 
of Austria decided to return from the Netherlands. 
He had previously given instructions that a strong 
force should be mobilized and sent forth at once to 
conquer the Engadine. This was not the first time 
that he had threatened to invade Switzerland, and he 
would have done better to have taken the advice 
proffered to him by the Burgomaster of Zurich: 
“Gracious lord, I should not advise you to do this. 
We have so ignorant and rustic a populace that they 
would not spare, I fear, even the Imperial crown.” 

The Imperial force, provided with artillery, en- 
trenched themselves at Calven, in the lower portion 
of the Minster valley. Maximilian had not yet 
arrived. The Rhetian leaders decided on a bold of- 
fensive. Eight thousand men gathered at Zuoz in 
the Engadine under the leadership of Thomas Planta. 
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They crossed the Fuorn Pass and established contact 
with the enemy. 

The Imperialist army numbered 13,000, but whereas 
the smaller Rhetian forces were coherent and inspired 
by a passionate patriotism, the Imperialist army was 
heterogeneous. 


With troops still cowed by the slaughter of Frastenaz, 
were Neapolitans yearning for their sunny vineyards, 
Vorarlbergers anxious to be quit of a quarrel that was 
none of theirs; there were Tyrolese nobles holding 
haughtily aloof from their peasant neighbours, and 
peasants full of sullen resentment at being dragged 
from their homes for a barons’ war; above all, in the 
rank and file of the army was a demoralising misgiving 
that they were fighting against a cause which was that 
of common men throughout the world; behind the 
slender Rhetian ranks loomed the giant shadow of 
democracy. 


The Rhetians’ plan of battle was simple. Part of 
their force made a détour along the mountains so as to 
take the Imperialists in the rear. The rest of the army 
waited until the Austrians had been attacked, where 
they were least expecting an attack, and then delivered 
a frontal assault. The broken ground concealed from 
the harassed Austrians the fact that the Rheetians had 
no reserves, that they had staked all on the shock of 
one fierce, passionate assault. The Austrians were 
hypnotized by the illusion of a vast army. At the 
critical moment Thomas Planta, the bearer of a great 
Grisons name, with a body of picked mountaineers, 
clambered over the spur of the hills and delivered a 

1This quotation is taken from an admirable work, The Upper 


Engadine, by S. C. Musson, illustrated by J. Hardwicke Lewis 
(A. and C. Black). 
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fierce onset on yet a third side of the bewildered Im- 
perialists. Capaul fell mortally wounded. “Courage, 
lads, I am but one man less. Never mind, it is now or 
never for the Grey League and for all the Leagues.” 

Then the end came, sudden’and decisive. The 
Leaguers poured in like a flood. It was no longer a 
battle, but a butchery. Quarter was neither given nor 
asked, and the situation of the wretched Austrians was 
rendered all the more hopeless as the bridge across 
the Etsch gave way beneath the fugitives, and the re- 
mainder perished, penned in between the river, swollen 
with melting spring snow, and their triumphant foes. 

The battle of Calven was fought on May 23, 1499, 
and was to the Grisons what Morgarten was to the 
Forest Cantons. 

The League lost 300 men, the Imperialists no less 
than 5000 and much booty. The Rhetians sacked and 
burnt every village within reach, and the Austrians 
answered by dragging the thirty-six hostages captured 
on a previous expedition into the market-place at 
Meran and hurrying them to death with their lances. 

Meanwhile, Maximilian arrived, and on May 28 rode 
over the field of Calven, where a thousand of his men 
lay unburied. He burst into tears, and swore to be 
avenged on the insolent peasants. The Imperial army 
which he led on June 6 into the Engadine over the 
Casanna Pass fared no better. The Rhetians had with- 
drawn into the mountains, and had burnt every hut 
and house which would give refuge to the invaders. 
The Imperialists marched through Ponte and Pontre- 
sina, a desert and a waste, and were forced back into 
their own country over the Fuorn Pass, a dispirited 
and broken army, harassed at every step by guerilla 
warfare. On September 22, 1500, Maximilian was 
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forced to conclude peace and to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Free State of the Three Leagues. The 
Rheetians had emerged from their fiery trial 


Battered with the strokes of doom 
To shape and use, 


reduced in numbers, impoverished in possessions, but 
free men in a free country. 

Had the Grey Leagues been content to consolidate 
the victory they had won, their subsequent history 
would have been less troubled. But just as the Forest 
Cantons, once they had freed themselves from Austria, 
began to cast longing eyes on the southern valleys that 
stoop to Italy from the St. Gotthard, so the Rhetians 
coveted the Valtelline. The Valtelline proper is the 
valley of the Adda, but in the history of the Grisons 
the Valtelline may be said to include the long valley 
of the Bregaglia, which falls from the Maloja Pass to 
Lake Como, and also the valley of Bormio. All these 
valleys from time to time were loosely referred to as 
the Valtelline. 

The Valtelline had been transferred in 1404 to the 
bishopric of Coire by Mastino, Visconti di Milano. 
Meanwhile the Leagues regarded themselves as the 
political heirs of the bishop, and they forced the bishop 
to transfer this province to them in return for an 
annual payment. The Valtelline was destined to 
prove the damnosa hereditas of Rhetia. The Valtelline 
is one great highway between Italy and Germany, and, 
as such, was of vital importance to two great Powers. 
The mountaineers of the Grisons found themselves in 
consequence courted by kings and princes. The great 
families were drawn into an unseemly competition for 
money, pensions, and titles. 
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Then came the Reformation. Owing to its decen- 
tralization, the Leagueland was able to survive this 
crisis with less strain than elsewhere. A diet in 1526 
showed a tolerance which was at least four hundred 
years ahead of its age, and declared that a man’s 
religion was an affair between himself and God, and 
that each commune should be left free to choose its 
own faith. 

Had it not been for their foreign policy, the League 
might have survived the Reformation without ship- 
wreck, but so long as they retained their hold on the 
Valtelline they could not expect to be allowed to work 
out their own religious salvation without outside inter- 
ference. 

At that time Europe was divided into two hostile 
camps. To Austria the Reformation was anathema. Car- 
dinal Richelieu in France exterminated the Huguenots 
at home and opposed the champions of religious liberty 
abroad. The Leaguers inclined first to one Power and 
then to the next, their policy being entirely dictated by 
their desire to retain control of the Valtelline. 

The Reformation provoked Austria to renew her old 
attempts to subjugate the Grisons. She appointed as 
governor a certain Baldiron, a humiliating settlement 
at Milan giving Austria control. Baldiron began by 
banishing all the Protestant pastors from the Prati- 
gau, and installed in their place the Capuchins, per- 
haps the most fanatical of all the Orders of Rome. The 
Leaguers rose in rebellion under Rudolf de Salis and 
Jiirg Jenatsch. The rebellion was crushed with ruth- 
less brutality, the Val Munster, the Lower Engadine, 
and the Pratigau were annexed to Austria, and the 
Bishop of Coire was reinstated in his ancient rights, the 
church being made over to Capuchins. 
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Jiirg Jenatsch, who had taken a leading part in 
this ill-starred rebellion, began his career as Protestant 
pastor of the little village of Scharans. He first came 
into prominence as the avenger of those Protestants 
who had been massacred in the Valtelline, the so-called 
Grisons St. Bartholomew. With a few staunch Prot- 
estant friends he attacked the castle of Ponteius 
Planta, the instigator of the massacre, and killed him 
and his supporters. 

Help came from an unexpected quarter. Cardinal 
Richelieu, who hated Austria more than he loved the 
Catholic Church, dispatched the Duc de Rohan to the 
Grisons in order to assist the Engadiners to eject the 
Austrians and Spaniards with their Capuchins from 
the Leagueland and from the Valtelline. The Leaguers 
were grateful, until they realized that the Cardinal had 
not expelled the Austrians in order to restore the 
League in the Valtelline. The Cardinal desired to re- 
duce the League to the condition of a state absolutely 
dependent on France. Jurg Jenatsch determined to 
prove that Protestants could play the game of duplicity 
as skilfully as a cardinal. He reversed his whole 
policy, abjured his Protestant faith, submitted to the 
Church of Rome, and carried the Leaguers with him 
into the Austrian camp. This strange alliance once 
again drove the French out of the Leagueland and the 
Valtelline. 

On May 25, 1637, the Leaguelanders concluded a 
treaty with Austria, whereby the League retained the 
Valtelline and the guarantee of freedom of religion 
within the Leagueland. 

Jurg Jenatsch was a religious and also a political 
fanatic.. Religious fanatics, with practically no ex- 
ception, will die for the salvation of their souls, which 
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are to them of transcendent importance. Religion 
comes first, country, family, and other ties a poor 
second. Jurg Jenatsch was an exception. When he 
submitted to Rome he must have felt that he was 
imperilling his immortal soul, for there is no doubt 
that he remained a convinced Protestant until the 
end. But in the white heat of his patriotism he 
was prepared to jeopardize his salvation in order 
to save his country. Altruism which expects to be re- 
couped in the next world is common enough in 
history, but altruism stich as Jenatsch displayed is 
rare. 

For two hundred years the Leaguers governed the 
Valtelline, until Napoleon, by a stroke of his pen, con- 
ferred the coveted territory on the Helvetic Republic. 
In 1815 the Valtelline was assigned to Austria, and 
eventually became incorporated in the Italian king- 
dom, to which it had always belonged by natural 
right. 

Napoleon had tried to incorporate the Graubtinden 
in the Helvetic Republic. The Graubtindeners sus- 
pected Napoleon, and mistrusted their own power of 
maintaining their independence in an artificial state 
created by him out of the ruins of the ancient 
Swiss Confederation. Napoleon was pained by their 
lack of confidence in his benevolent intention. He 
sent an army into the Graubtinden to bring them to 
a better frame of mind. Austria and Russia thereupon 
became “hot gospellers” for the evangel of self-deter- 
mination, and dispatched armies to assist the Grisons, 
which thereupon became the theatre of war between 
these three great Powers. Graubiinden suffered no 
less from its protectors than from Napoleon, and out 
of utter weariness the inhabitants acquiesced quietly in 
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the Act of Mediation of 1813, since when Graubtinden 
has been a canton of the Swiss Confederation. 

The traveller by train usually enters the Grisons by 
the railway which skirts the waters of Zurich and 
of the Wallensee (see page 66). Ragatz is the first 
station in the Grisons, and lies near the boundary be- 
tween Graubiinden and St. Gall. Ragatz is a little 
Swiss spa three miles below Bad Pfaffers, which is well 
worth a visit. The buildings at Bad Pfaffers date from 
1704, and the neighbouring abbey played an impor- 
tant réle in the early history of the Grisons. The baths 
were visited by Ulrich von Hutten, the stormy petrel 
of the Reformation. 

The next important station is Landquart, the junc- 
tion for Davos and the entry to the delightful Pratigau. 

Coire, the capital of the Grisons, has already been 
mentioned frequently in connection with the famous 
episcopal see of Coire. In spite of its important réle 
in medieval history, Coire never became a large town. 
Its museum is worth visiting, for it contains a beauti- 
ful painting by Segantini. Perhaps the most famous 
citizen of Coire was Angelica Kauffman, who was born 
there in 1741. She became a friend of Reynolds, and 
was a painter sufficiently distinguished to win a fauteual 
in the Royal Academy. 

Coire Cathedral, which contains the tomb of Jiirg 
Jenatsch, dates from the twelfth century. It. is 
mainly Gothic, though the influence of the Roman- 
esque style is still discernible. The ground-plan of the 
interior is irregular. The vaulting is out of line, 
and the axis of the nave differs from the axis of the 
earlier choir, probably, as Baedeker suggests, because 
“the wall of rock on its south side prevented its being 
built in a straight line.’ The ciborium of 1484 by the 
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‘choir-steps and the high altar, executed in 1491, are 
very striking. 

Coire is the starting-point both for the railway to 
Arosa (6,100 feet) and for Lenzerheide (4,845 feet). 
Both these places are well-known winter sports centres, 
and Arosa is also famous for its éxcellent consumptive 
sanatoria. 

From Coire the Engadine express carries the travel- 
ler via Tiefencastel and the Albula tunnel to the 
Engadine. 

It is not necessary to pass through Coire to reach 
St. Moritz. From Landquart we can take the train 
which goes through Davos and which joins the other 
route at Tiefencastel. 

Davos (5,134 feet) is, of course, famous for its con- 
sumptive sanatoria, and, like its near neighbour 
Klosters, is no less well known to the world of sport 
as a magnificent centre for ski-ing expeditions. 

It was a German doctor, Spengler by name, who in 
1865 first discovered and proclaimed the value of an 
Alpine winter for sufferers from consumption. But 
English patients really made Davos famous. Robert 
Louis Stevenson spent two winters at Davos, 1880-81 
and 1881-82. He was a troublesome patient, who de- 
clined to follow the régime of resting, and smoked, 
tobogganed, and skated in spite of his doctors. He 
wrote a charming sketch of Davos in winter,’ and it 
was at Davos that he completed Treasure Island. 
Davos is also the scene of Beatrice Harraden’s Ships 
That Pass in the Night. But the English name most 
closely associated with the modern development of 
Davos is, of course, that of John Addington Symonds. 
Symonds was a wholehearted lover of Switzerland. 

1Reprinted in The Englishman in the Alps, p. 139. 
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There is no passage in literature which expresses more 
poignantly the joy of coming back to Switzerland than 
the passage from his work which I have quoted on 
page 13. Davos was in his home from 1877 until his 
death in 1893. Symonds and his family were much 
beloved at Davos, and they all took a wholehearted 
interest in the welfare of the little community. 
Symonds learnt to love and to understand the 
Graubiindeners, and they in turn reciprocated his 
affection. 

Margaret Symonds, his daughter, has written two 
books which may be commended for their sympathetic 
and brilliant descriptions of Graubtinden life. The 
books are A Child of the Alps and Out of the Past. 
Another daughter of John Addington Symonds, well 
known for her work in the War, and perhaps equally 
well known as one of the very best lady ski-runners, is 
Dame Katharine Furse. In her youth she was an ex- 
cellent tobogganer, and won most of the tobogganing 
cups at Davos. She has also done extremely well in 
open competitions against men in leading ski events. 

In the old days Davos was the headquarters of a free 
and powerful Government. The language of Davos 
must have been a form of Latin before it was super- 
seded by German. Local names like Scaletta, from 
the Roman scala, “a ladder,” and Pedra, from petra, 
“a rock,” prove the Latin origin of the Davos language. 
In the thirteenth century, however, the Freiherr von 
Vatz, whose family extended their suzerainty to Davos, 
resolved to establish a colony of Germans at Davos. 
He sent twelve families, of whom four were noble, and 
among the noble families were the Buois, Sprechers, 
and Gulers, names which are still well known in the 
district. 
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The charter of 1289 placed the German colony in a 
position of practical autonomy.* 

The feudal tenure proved the slightest of links with 
their overlord. The colony gradually developed into 
an independent state, and on the formation of the three 
Leagues Davos became the head of the League of the 
Ten Jurisdictions (Zehngerichte). 

The modern visitor to Davos must make a real effort 
of imagination to recall the days when Davos was a 
vigorous centre of important European political move- 
ments. It was the conquest of the Valtelline which 
gave the men of Graubiinden a position of political and 
strategic importance. Ambassadors went forth from 
Davos to the crowned heads of Europe, and the ruling 
families of the district sent their pro-consuls and 
pretors, podestas and proveditori, as they were styled, 
to administer the wealthy Italian provinces over which 
the Grisons ruled. Davos was one of the three centres 
of a sovereign federated state which dealt on equal 
terms with princes. Those noble families of Davos, 
the Buols, Gulers, and Sprechers, were knighted and 
ennobled by kings. Their portraits were painted in 
armour or in the dress of ambassadors. They were 
men of great culture, writing an elegant and easy 
Latin. The Courts of Spain, France, and Austria in- 
trigued for their support, owing to their command over 
the strategically important Valtelline. This we know 
from contemporary records, but Davos itself bears no 
witness of these ancient glories. Many of the patri- 
cian homes may have been destroyed in the Austrian 


1Many of the facts about this period are taken from Our Life 
in the Swiss Highlands, by John Addington Symonds and 
Margaret Symonds (A. and C. Black). The book is beautifully 
illustrated by J. Hardwicke Lewis. 
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invasion of 1622, but it is none the less surprising that 
the customary signs of vanished splendour which we 
find in all countries once ruled by a great nobility, 
ruined castles and stately halls, are practically non- 
existent in Davos. John Addington Symonds con- 
cludes from this that the Davos nobles, while exercis- 
ing the reality of power, 


were careful to mask it under a republican simplicity. 
The constitution of the Grey Leagues was strictly demo- 
cratic. ". . Porea “buollsa Sprecher, torray Gulerato 
display in Davos, at the centre of government, the 
luxury or elegance to which he was accustomed else- 
where, would have awakened the suspicions of the 
jealous mountaineers. ... 

The upland valley of Davos, in the sixteenth century, 
was a kind of Sparta, with no eminent public or private 
edifices, with nothing, in fact, which should attest by 
ruins to the former greatness of its martial people. 


There was, as John Addington Symonds tells us, a 
special and important statute upon Sturmltthen—that 
is, “ringing of the tocsin.”” When that brazen clang 
was heard in the valley all the members of the Landes- 
gemeindschafit—that is, every Davos citizen between 
the ages of fourteen and seventy—were bound to obey 
the Landamman’s call. Each had to leave whatever he 
was doing and obey the summons. It might be to hunt 
the wolf, or to quench a fire, to mend a road, or to dig 
out the survivors of an avalanche. 

In those days the tocsin often rang out as a summons 
to the chase. The row of wolves’ heads which are 
still ranged along the wall of the Rathaus recalls a 
time when Davos was thickly forested, and when 


1Our Life in the Swiss Highlands, by John Addington Sy- 
monds and Margaret Symonds (A. and C. Black). 
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wolves and bears were a serious danger. There was 
a substantial reward for the skin of a wolf. The four- 
teen neighbourhoods in the Landschaft each had its 
headman, or Caporal, who enrolled the men and boys of 
his district, who had to put in a prompt appearance. 

The old church-bell still gives the alarm Man Sturm 
lutet, as the Landbuch says, in the case of fire. Fire and 
avalanche still exact their toll from the modern Davo- 
ser, but the wolf and the bear have long since ceased to 
trouble the land. 


Motoring Routes. Ztricu—Wallensee (39 miles)—Sargans 
(61 miles)—Landquart (70 miles)—Coire (78 miles). 

It is 28 miles from Landquart to Davos, 18 miles from Coire 
to Arosa, 114 miles from Coire to Lenzerheide, and 6 miles 
thence to Tiefencastel. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE ENGADINE 


THE most interesting way of reaching the Engadine is 
to drive over the Julier Pass, which is described on 
pages 170-172. The railway-line passes beneath the 
Albula, and reaches the Engadine valley at Bevers. 
This village contains some fine houses in the Engadine 
style, notably the house of the de Salis’s, a family 
famous in the history of the Engadine. Bevers was 
founded under the name of Beverum in 1139. Ety- 
mologists instinctively distrust a common-sense deriva- 
tion, and would, I suppose, dismiss with contempt the 
obvious derivation of this name from the Italian word 
bevero, meaning a beaver. Beavers were certainly far 
more plentiful in the twelfth century in those valleys 
than they are to-day. 

A little beyond Bevers we come to Samaden, the 
political capital of the Engadine. The chief attraction 
of Samaden is its eighteen-hole golf-course. It also 
contains the Planta mansion. The Plantas and the 
de Salis’s were the two great Engadine families, and 
they have left many descendants in the valley to-day. 
The Plantas are said to have come from Italy. A 
Planta led the flank attack at the decisive battle of 
Calven. The Plantas and the de Salis’s were the heads 
of the two great rival factions in Engadine politics. 
The Patriots, who were in effect the Whigs, and the 
Fatherlanders, or old Leaguers, who were in effect the 
Tories, ruled the valley. Both the de Salis and the 
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Planta families have English branches. Joseph Planta, 
a contemporary of Johnson’s, was a philologist of note 
and head librarian of the British Museum. Count John 
Francis de Salis was for many years the British Minis- 
ter at the Vatican. 

Celerina lies a mile beyond Samaden, and once again 
the etymologists would be incensed by the attempt to 
derive this name from a kindred word to “cellar.” But 
perhaps, as in the case of Bevers, the obvious is for 
once and a way true. Celerina was certainly the 
residence of the episcopal steward, or celarius, who 
watched over the large storehouse belonging to the 
see of Coire. Celerina has maintained its traditions, and 
is to-day the seat of the Engadine brewery. 

St. Moritz (6,033 feet), which takes its name from 
St. Maurice of the Theban Legion (see page 254), is 
the highest village in the Engadine. It is mentioned as a 
pilgrim resort in the fifteenth century. Leo X granted 
a plenary indulgence to ail who made the pilgrimage 
to St. Moritz. The waters of St. Moritz-Bad have long 
been famous. In 1575 Paracelsus in his Tractatus de 
Morbis Tartareis stated his preference for the waters 
of St. Moritz “above all other chalybeates” known to 
him. 

The leaning tower at the top of the village was re- 
stored in 1573, but the original structure goes back, 
as Mr. Musson points out, “to the earliest days of 
church-building in the valley, as is proved by the ex- 
cellent pilastered Romanesque windows of the tower, 
which are now unfortunately walled up and only to be 
seen from the interior.” 

This church was the scene of an amusing episode at 
the time of the Reformation. The Engadine, as I have 
explained elsewhere, displayed a tolerance far ahead 
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of its age in religious matters, and decided that each 
commune should be entitled to choose its own form of 
worship. The little village of Cresta, near St. Moritz, 
now chiefly famous because it has given its name to 
the Cresta toboggan-run, enjoyed the ministrations of 
a peculiarly tolerant priest, by name Johan Zakkon. 
The Rev. J. Zakkon was all out for compromise. He 
pleased the Reformers by marrying, and the Catholics 
by celebrating Mass, followed by an admirable sermon 
in the best evangelical manner. He implored his con- 
gregation to make no change in the old worship while 
he lived. “I approve the new teaching,” he pleaded, 
“but my old tongue cannot unlearn the sacred office 
that I have said so long; let me continue to say it 
till I die.” His parishioners fell in with his wishes, 
and the final breach was postponed until after his 
death. St. Moritz was included in the Cresta parish, 
and on Zakkon’s death the Catholics and Reformers 
in the St. Moritz division of the parish mustered their 
forces. They decided to allow the issue to be settled 
by a sporting trial of strength. It was resolved that 
those who first succeeded in celebrating their typical 
service—that is, Mass in the case of the Catholics and 
the delivery of a sermon in the case of the Reformers 
—on Ascension Day, 1576, should remain in permanent 
possession of the church. 

The Protestants were fortunate in their sacristan, 
a certain Messmer, who kept himself the keys of the 
church, and who had convinced himself that the 
Catholic Church was unscriptural. Messmer was a 
good-humoured giant who had a weakness for drink, 
and in his cups he was wont to “discard the lambskin 
and assume the lion.” 

The Protestants suggested that Messmer should 
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simulate drunkenness, and by the aid of his well- 
known reputation for ferocity when drunk should keep 
the rival party out of the church. The Reformers 
could not conscientiously encourage Messmer to get 
really drunk, but he was urged to imitate that con- 
dition as convincingly as possible. Ascension Day 
arrived, and the leading Catholic burgher ordered 
Messmer to open the church. Messmer gave his star 
turn as the infuriated drunken giant, effectively pre- 
venting any approach to the door of the church till 
noon. At length the clock struck twelve, the canonical 
hour for Mass had passed, and Messmer, once again 
irreproachably sober and sedate, rang the bell, and 
the entire population, Catholic and Protestant alike, 
trooped into the church and heard the Protestant pas- 
tor deliver his sermon. And from that date St. Moritz 
was Officially Protestant. 

Those who wish to know something of old St. Moritz 
should visit the Engadine Museum, which contains a 
wonderful collection of Rhetian antiquities, brought 
together with loving care and infinite patience by 
Signor Campbell. 

But, above all, do not leave St. Moritz without vis- 
iting the Seganti Museum. In the next chapter I shall 
try to tell the reader something about the life and work 
of the greatest of Alpine painters. 

St. Moritz is one of the oldest and most famous 
winter-sport centres in the Alps. There is no place 
where there are more opportunities of watching experts 
perform, no place where the spectacular aspect of 
winter sport is more emphasized. Thousands visit St. 
Moritz every winter, but those who ride the Cresta 
ice-run from top to bottom are less than thirty per 
annum. The magnificent jump which has recently 
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been built for the Winter Olympic Games could not 
be described as popular with the average visitor to 
St. Moritz, but at least it provides visitors with 
vicarious thrills, as some of the finest ski-jumpers in 
the world may be seen performing at St. Moritz. Many 
first-class matches are played on the ice-hockey rink, 
and many of the finest international skaters may be 
seen on the St. Moritz rinks. 

Those who enjoy watching winter sports are better 
catered to at St. Moritz than elsewhere. 

A word should be said of curling, which grows in 
popularity every year, especially with those who are 
no longer young. As far as curling is concerned, the 
ratio of those who perform to those who merely watch 
is higher at St. Moritz than in any other kind of winter 
sport. The curling standard is remarkably high, and a 
St. Moritz team has won the famous Jackson trophy 
more frequently than any other centre. 

The diligent student of the Society papers does not 
need to be reminded of the other aspects of life at St. 
Moritz in the winter months. 

If you follow the long, gentle upland valley from 
St. Moritz to Maloja the first village is Campfer. The 
river between St. Moritz and Campfer provides ex- 
cellent fishing, as, indeed, do all the Engadine lakes. 
Fishing was a great industry in the Upper Engadine 
during the Middle Ages. The Bishop of Coire exacted 
a large tribute of fish, and the episcopal kitchen de- 
manded no less than five hundred fish from the Enga- 
dine lakes every Friday from mid-May to Michaelmas. 

The name Campfer (campus ferri) recalls the fact 
that iron ore was once extensively worked in this 
district, of which, incidentally, there is abundant 
evidence in the episcopal archives of Coire. 
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The Suvretta House at Campfer will convince even 
the most sceptical that a Palace Hotel need not 
necessarily be an eyesore. It is a beautiful reproduction 
of the old Grisons style of architecture. 

Halfway between Campfer and Silvaplana we reach 
the pretty sylvan promontory of I] Piz, which was 
once an island, but has been connected with the shore 
by the deposits carried down by the stream from the 
Piz d’Albana. At no long distant geological period 
the lakes of the Upper Engadine formed one undivided 
lake. This has since been divided into three by 
deposits carried down from the Julier Pass, and also 
from the Fexthal. This process is, of course, exactly 
similar to that which produced the two lakes of Thun 
and Brienz, which once formed an undivided lake be- 
fore the Lutschiae had built the site on which Inter- 
laken now lies. 

Silvaplana is the starting-point for the Julier Pass 
(see pages 170-172). 

The next two villages on the Maloja road are Sils- 
Baseglia and Sils-Maria. Sils-Maria was for many 
years the home of the philosopher Nietzsche. It lies at 
the entrance to the Fexthal, a favourite valley with 
walkers in summer and with ski-runners in winter. 

The narrow promontory of Chasté, which extends 
half a mile into the lake in front of Sils-Baseglia, takes 
its name from a castle which once stood on its highest 
point. A rock at the end of the promontory is in- 
scribed to Nietzsche. On the opposite shore, near 
Maloja, there is a block of breccia inscribed to 
Huxley. 

We have a choice of routes from Sils to Maloja. 
The footpath on the far side of the lake is far prettier 
than the road. It was on the road that Nietzsche 
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conceived the strange, poetic, and impossible idea of 
the Eternal Return. His biographer, Daniel Halévy, 
describes the birthplace of this fantasy. 


At length he found it, the idea, the presentiment of 
which had agitated him with such violence. One day, 
when he was going across the wood of Sils-Maria as far 
as Silvaplana, he sat down not far from Surlei at the 
foot of a pyramidal rock; at this moment and in this 
place he conceived the Eternal Return. He thought: 
Time, whose duration is infinite, must bring back, from 
period to period, an identical disposition of things. 
This is necessary; therefore it is necessary that all 
things return. In a number of days that is unfore- 
seeable, immense, yet limited, a man like to me in every- 
thing, myself in fact, seated in the shade of this rock, 
will again find in this very place this very idea. And 
this very idea will be rediscovered by this man not once 
only, but an infinite number of times, for this movement 
which brings things back is infinite. Therefore we must 
throw all hope aside and think resolutely: no celestial 
world will receive men, no better future will console 
them. We are the shadows of a blind and monotonous 
nature, the prisoners of every moment. But beware! 
this redoubtable idea which forbids hope ennobles and 
exalts every minute of our lives; the moment is no 
longer a passing thing, if it come back eternally; the 
least thing is an eternal monument endowed with in- 
finite value, and, if the word “divine” has any sense, 
divine. “Let everything return ceaselessly,” he wrote, 
“it is the extreme rapprochement of a world of becoming 
with a world of being; the summit of meditation.’ 


The pedestrian should follow, not the road, but the 
path on the other side of the lake to Maloja, one of the 


1The Life of Frederick Nietzsche, by Daniel Halévy (T. 
Fisher Unwin). 
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prettiest walks in the Engadine. The path passes the 
romantic little hamlet of Isola on the little promontory 
beside the torrent of the Fedoz. There is a charming 
old tavern at Isola which was formerly the country 
seat of the Vertemati, a family of Plurs. Mr. Musson 
writes: 


The panelling, the cupboards, the architraves to the 
doors, and the furniture are quite a study in wood- 
work. In one vaulted room is an elaborately carved 
bedstead with sliding doors; at the foot are the arms 
of the husband and wife for whom it was made, with 
the date 1677.1 ; 


The shady path that leads along the fringe of the 
wood with a charming name, Bosco della Palza—that 
is, “the Wood of Rest’’—passes the Huxley memorial. 
There are some fine glacier-polished rocks at the end 
of the lake. Indeed, Maloja is one of the best spots in 
the Alps for the student of glacial action. Near the 
Schweizerhaus at Maloja, for instance, there are ten 
large glacier-mills even finer than those in the Glacier 
Garden at Lucerne. 

Maloja is well known as a winter-sports centre, 
and in summer provides the usual amenities: tennis, 
fishing, and, incidentally, golf. It is a fine motoring 
centre. 

Segantini painted many of his best-known pictures 
at Maloja, and he is buried in the Maloja cemetery. 

Maloja itself lies at the exit of the Forno Glen, which 
leads up to the Forno Glacier. The Club hut on the 
banks of this glacier is one of the most accessible of the 
higher Alpine huts, and is a fine centre both for climb- 
ing in summer and for ski-ing in winter. But the real 


1The Upper Engadine. 
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beauty of the Forno Glen is made manifest, not in its 
winter, but in its spring dress. An hour’s walk up the 
glen brings us to the Lago di Cavloccio, of all Alpine 
lakelets the most exquisite. 

There are also some fine walks and ski-tours in the 
Lunghino just above Maloja, from the heights of which 
streams pour into the North Sea via the Rhine, and 
into the Adriatic (Meira, Adda, and Po), and into the 
Black Sea (the Inn and Danube). 

Incidentally, the Maloja Pass must be the longest 
pass in Europe, if we reckon, as strictly speaking we 
should, that all river valleys leading to a pass begin near 
sea-level. Accepting this definition, the Maloja Pass 
is the source of the Inn and also of the Po, and is the 
watershed between the Mediterranean and the Black 
Ded: r 

Certainly there is no Alpine pass with more dramatic 
contrasts between its two slopes than the Maloja. On 
the Swiss side there is the long, very gentle valley of 
the Inn, which rises imperceptibly to Maloja. Maloja 
itself is only a few feet above the level of the: St. 
Moritz lake, and considerably below the level of St. 
Moritz town. Once Maloja is reached the cliff falls 
sheer into Italy. 

I know of no lovelier motor-ride in the Alps than to 
follow the road from Maloja down through the Val 
Bregaglia to Como. The peaks of the Bregaglia, many 
of which are visible from Maloja, and which oversha- 
dow the valley, have all that be@uty peculiar to granite 
and igneous ranges. In the Val Bregaglia Italy and 
Switzerland meet and marry. The shattered granite 
ridges and the sharp, sky-piercing needles of rock, the 
firs and pines of the upper valley and the gold of the 
rhododendrons . . . this is Switzerland. But as you 
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pass down toward Italy the vegetation slowly changes. 
Italy comes to meet and welcome you with chestnuts 
and walnuts near Promontogno. A little something 
in the atmosphere, maybe the Italian look of the men 
and women along the road, maybe the feeling of the 
South toward the opening in the valley, reminds you 
that at every step you are approaching 


The woman country wooed not wed, 
Loved all the more by earth’s male lands. 


But let John Addington Symonds describe for us the 
descent from Maloja to Italy: 


So we came to the vast Alpine wall, and stood on a 
bare granite slab, and looked over into Italy, as men 
might lean from the battlements of a fortress. Behind 
lies the Alpine valley, grim, declining slowly northward, 
with wind-lashed lakes and glaciers sprawling from 
storm-broken pyramids of gneiss. Below spread the 
unfathomable depths that lead to Lombardy, flooded 
with sunlight, filled with swirling vapour, but never 
wholly hidden from our sight. For the blast kept 
shifting the cloud-masses, and the sun streamed through 
in spears and bands of sheeny rays. Over the parapet 
our horses dropped, down through sable spruce and 
amber larch, down between tangles of rowan and 
autumnal underwood. Ever as we sank, the mountains 
rose—those sharp embattled precipices, toppling spires, 
impendent chasms blurred with mist, that make the 
entrance into Italy sublime. Nowhere do the Alps 
exhibit their full stature, their commanding puissance, 
with such majesty as in the gates of Italy; and of all 
those gates I think there is none to compare with 
Maloja, none certainly to rival it in abruptness of 
initiation into the Italian secret. Below Vico Soprano 
we pass already into the violets and blues of Titian’s 
landscape. Then come the purple boulders among 
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chestnut-trees; then the double dolomite-like peak of 
Piz Badin and Promontogno.* 


Promontogno, at the mouth of the Val Bondasca, 
provided Segantini with many of his themes. The 
great picture Werden in the St. Moritz triptych was 
painted at Promontogno, and the mountaineer would 
have no difficulty in identifying the peaks of the Bre- 
gaglia group in the background of this picture. 

The motorist who is not pressed for time should turn 
aside at the hamlet of Spino just below Promontogno 
and follow a very steep, narrow road which leads to 
Soglio, a village characteristically Italian, though Swiss 
in point of fact. Soglio lies on a sunny upland terrace 
overlooking the walnuts and chestnuts of the Val 
Bregaglia and facing its glorious peaks. It was the 
ancestral home of the de Salis family. The castle was 
burnt by the Spaniards in 1622, but a new one was 
built, which has since been converted into a hotel. 

Castasegna, fourteen miles from Maloja, is the last 
village in Switzerland, and Chiavenna, fifteen and a 
half miles from Maloja, the first Italian town. 


At Samaden the railway-line to Pontresina and to 
St. Moritz divides. 

Pontresina (5910 feet) is less fashionable than St. 
Moritz and less crowded. It ranks with Zermatt and 
Grindelwald as one of the great mountaineering centres 
of the Alps, and is the starting-point for most of the 
big climbs in the Bernina range. It is also very popular 
in winter. 

Pontresina is said to mean, “the Saracenic Bridge,” 


1John Addington Symonds, Sketches and Studies in Italy and 
Greece, Second Series (John Murray). 
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but this derivation is probably no more, if perhaps 
no less, accurate than the attempt to associate the 
mountains round Saas-Fee with the ubiquitous Sara- 
cen. The derivation is at least old, for in the twelfth 
century the ruling family of the valley called them- 
selves the “Lords of Ponte Sarazeno.” La Tuor, the 
pentagonal tower above Pontresina, is probably the 
remains of their stronghold. 

The church of S. Maria, which dates back at least 
as far as 1497, was the first church in the Upper 
Engadine to pass over to Protestantism. Nowhere 
was the Reformation introduced more simply and with 
less trouble and contention. On a November evening 
in 1549 a traveller who had crossed the Bernina Pass 
was supping in what was then the only inn at Pontre- 
sina. The innkeeper, who was the Amann—that is to 
say, the mayor of the village—told the stranger that 
he had arrived in time to hear an interesting discussion. 
“We have no curé, and the commune is to meet to-night 
to come to some decision.” 

“What is that you say? You have no curé?” asked 
the stranger, and there was a sudden gleam of interest 
in his eyes which surprised the innkeeper. 

“Indeed, we have not,” replied the innkeeper, “and 
I suppose,” he added half ironically and half seriously, 
“that you have no useful suggestion to make ?” 

“Indeed I have,” said the stranger. “I beg to pro- 
pose myself to fill the vacant cure. 

“IT am a priest, nay, more, a bishop. I am Pietro 
Paolo Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’Istria, and formerly 
Papal Nuncio in Germany. I am sprung from a noble 
family, and have received the highest education in law 
and divinity. For years I was the trusted adviser and 
diplomatic representative of two: Popes, and in the 
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bishoprics which I held I was noted as a moderate and 
effective reformer. I was spoken of as a certain candi- 
date for the cardinalate, and then suddenly the Inquisi- 
tion began to suspect me. And with truth, for I had 
begun to despair of reform within the Church. And 
now you see me, a friend of Luther and the sworn foe 
of the Holy Office. It is to escape their long arm that 
I have crossed the mountains.” 

He drew a long breath, and the Mayor of Pontresina, 
stunned by this long list of qualifications for the cure 
of souls, gaped with astonishment. He decided to pre- 
sent this accomplished bishop to the commune. At 
first there was opposition, but the Roman prelate 
proved so persuasive that he was appointed to Pont- 
resina. 

He preached with great eloquence on the following 
day, and before long he held his congregation in the 
hollow of his hand. The men of Pontresina resolved 
to set an irrevocable seal on their decision to abandon 
the old faith. The images were borne from the church 
to Punt Ota and cast into the deep gorge of the Ber- 
nina torrent. 

And that is how the Reformation came to the 
Engadine. 

Let us now explore the Engadine valley of the Inn 
downward from Bevers toward Martinsbruck, the 
frontier between Switzerland and Austria. 

At Bevers we join the railway-line which runs from 
St. Moritz down the valley of the Inn to Landeck in 
Austria, Landeck being the junction of the Arlberg- 
Innsbruck line. 

Three-quarters of a mile from Bevers we come to 
the lonely little tavern Las Agnas, the most historic 
spot in the valley. It was here, on May 7, 1462, that 
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the representatives of all the communes decided on the 
constitution of the little political unit which was to 
be federated with the others into the Free State of the 
Three Leagues. On the neighbouring meadow of Las 
Islas all men who could bear arms met together in 
May, 1499, elected Thomas Planta as their leader, and 
marched down the valley to take part in the great 
battle of Calven, which has already been described. 
Ponte village has lost much of its importance since 
the tunnel was built below the Albula. In the old 
days travellers across the Albula usually started from 
Ponte. The church of Ponte became Protestant in 
1561. Here, as elsewhere in the Engadine, the vil- 
lagers were most anxious to avoid dissension. They 
allowed the old priest to continue his ministrations 
undisturbed, but when he died they decided to leave 
the decision to the priest of Bergtin. He was invited 
over to officiate, and the congregation waited eagerly 
to discover whether he would say Mass or preach a 
sermon. He preached a sermon, which was considered 
to be the characteristic Protestant service, and the 
commune became Protestant. With the spirit of con- 
cession and tolerance which distinguished the Enga- 
diners from the rest of the world, the Protestants de- 
cided not to expel the sacred images from the Church. 
Time passed, and all would have been well had the 
images not possessed a money value. A speculative 
corn-chandler provoked a crisis by offering a hundred 
guldens’ worth of rye for the images. The conserva- 
tives rebelled. They were prepared to tolerate Prot- 
estant sermons, but they were not prepared to sell 
their heritage for a mess of rye. Finally it was decided 
that the images should be burnt, an admirable com- 
promise, for though the Catholics were not allowed to 
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keep their images they had at least the consolation of 
knowing that the Protestants did not get their rye. 
Mr. Musson writes: 

It is but just to remember that the Engadiners’ 
readiness for religious compromise was the result of 
their strong sense of corporate life. A schism in the 
body politic appeared so great an evil, that any recip- 
rocal concessions that could avert it should be made. 
And no doubt they were wise in their generation; ir 
those rude times . . . a highly decentralised state, such 
as that of the leagues, made up of communes divided 
against themselves, would certainly not have weathered 
the stormy days that were ahead.t 


Madulein (5905 feet) is the next station. The ruins 
of Guardaval on the steep rocky spur above Madulein 
are all that remain of a castle erected in 1251 by 
Bishop Volkard of Coire to guard the valley. The 
castle was said to have been destroyed in the fifteenth 
century in revenge for the evil deeds of the last cas- 
tellan of the castle. The daughter of a peasant named 
Adams was desired by the lord of Guardaval, and her 
father promised to bring her in due course to the castle. 
This he did, but he was accompanied not only by his 
daughter, but by several valiant peasants, who fell 
upon the lord of Guardaval, killed him, and burnt his 
castle. 

Zuoz (5560 feet) is the next village of importance. 
It was the original home of the Plantas, and contains 
some very fine sixteenth-century houses. It possesses 
an excellent boys’ school modelled on the English 
public schools, and in 1925 the M.C.C. honoured the 
school by sending out a team to play them. 

Scanfs (5413 feet) is the starting-point for the Ser- 

1The Upper Engadine. 
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tig and Scaletta passes, which lead to Davos, and which 
are very popular with ski-runners. It was across the 
Scaletta Pass that Baldiron led the Austrian army in 
1621 in that crushing campaigh which would have 
finally destroyed the independence of the three 
Leagues had not Cardinal Richelieu sent the Hugue- 
not general the Duc de Rohan to the rescue. From 
Scanfs the Casanna Pass leads to Livigno, and it was 
by the Casanna that Maximilian’s army marched to 
their fate. It was, too, by-the Casanna Pass that the 
Protestant army in 1635, again under the great Hugue- 
not de Rohan, fell upon the unsuspecting Austrians and 
Spaniards at Livigno and restored the independence of 
the Leagueland. 

Cinuskel is the last hamlet in the Upper Engadine. 
The bridge called the Punt Ota at Cinuskel has for 
centuries been the boundary between the two divisions 
of the valley. 

Zernet (4836 feet) is chiefly important as one of 
the gateways to the Swiss National Park, which was 
founded in 1909, and which helps to preserve many 
rare Swiss animals and plants which would otherwise 
become extinct. 

Fifteen miles below Zernetz we come to Schuls, 
Tarasp, and Vulpera, three near neighbours equally 
renowned for the therapeutic virtue of their mineral 
springs. The Castle of Tarasp, finely set upon a hill, 
is one of the best preserved and most impressively 
situated of the medieval castles. It dates from the 
eleventh century, was rebuilt in the seventeenth, and 
was the seat of the Austrian governors down to 
1803. 

The last village in Switzerland is Martinsbruck, but 
we have still nearly twenty miles to go to Landeck, 
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where the two branches of the Inn, the Engadine 
branch and the branch which has its source in the 
Arlberg range, join and flow on together toward 
Innsbruck. 


Motoring Routes. Sr. Morirz (6033 feet)—Bevers—(5620 
feet), 43 miles—Ponte (5575 feet), 74 miles—Madulein (5905 
feet), 8 miles—Zouz—(5560 feet), 94 miles—Scanfs (5413 feet), 
11 miles—Cinuskel (5351 feet), 134 miles—Zernetz (4836 feet), 
20 miles—Schuls-Tarasp (3980 feet), 35 miles—Martinsbruck 
(3400 feet), 46 miles—Landeck (2550 feet), 65% miles. 

St. Moritz—Silvaplana (5955 feet), 4 miles—Sils-Maria (5945 
feet), 74 miles—Maloja (5910 feet), 11 miles. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SEGANTINI 


THERE is one great name which will always be associ- 
ated with the Engadine. Segantini, greatest of moun- 
tain-painters, was not an Engadiner by birth, but it 
was in the Engadine that his greatest pictures were 
painted, it was in the Engadine that he made his home, 
and it was high up on the slopes of the Schafberg, 
looking out on to the Bernina, that he died. He is 
buried at Maloja, but his real monument is the Segan- 
tint Museum at St. Moritz. 

Segantini was the first great artist to achieve fame 
as a painter of mountains. Some of the great masters 
of the past painted mountains incidentally. There are 
mountain-scapes of Durer and da Vinci not unworthy 
of their genius. The first artist to specialize in moun- 
tains was Calame, and of Calame it was justly said 
that his paintings lost the Alps to artists. Calame 
was a sentimentalist, and his work has all the failings 
of sentimentality. From Calame to Segantini artists 
left the Alps to the amateur water-colourist, whose 
pleasant sketches of Chillon by moonlight and the 
Jungfrau from Interlaken adorn the drawing-rooms of 
the suburbs. Mountains, it was declared, were unpaint- 
able, and the artist in search of inspiration was urged 
to seek beauty in Thames fogs and in Dutch flats, any- 
where, everywhere, save in the Alps. 

Now of course most painters would be well advised 
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to take this advice, for none but the greatest are com- 
petent to paint mountains. To succeed where so many 
have failed, the painter must possess, not only genius, 
but also unusual understanding of the mountains. He 
must live among them for years, until he is in sym- 
pathy with every mood of rock and snow and green, 
cattle-haunted Alps. He must understand the anatomy 
of the mountains, must realize that there is no 
line of strata, no moulding of snow or ice, which has 
not its own significance. Geology is to the painter of 
mountains what anatomy is to the painter of the 
human form. Geology defines the limits of justifiable 
impressionism. You can be as impressionistic as you 
will if you are a portrait-painter, but if you give your 
subject three arms, or place his head above his right 
shoulder, even the Futurists will not applaud. The 
laws which determine the folds of strata are no less 
obdurate, and the mountain-painter must take no 
more liberties with the form and underlying structure 
of the hills than the portrait-painter with the laws of 
anatomy. 

Giovanni Segantini was born on June 15, 1858, at 
Arco, in the Trentino, near Lake Garda. Technically 
he was an Austrian citizen, but by race and by lan- 
guage he was an Italian, and through failure to serve 
his term in the Austrian army he lost his Austrian 
privileges. His father, a carpenter by trade, belonged 
to a peasant family, his mother to the lower bourgeossie. 
He lost his mother at the age of five, and a few years 
later his father emigrated to America, leaving him in 
the charge of a half-sister. 

For years Segantini lived the life of peasants among 
peasants, and at the age of seven he became a swine- 
herd. 
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His first impulse to draw was when he heard a 
mother sobbing over a dead child. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed, “had I but her portrait! She was so beauti- 
ful.’ These words aroused in the child a longing to 
draw a portrait of the dead girl. 

We need not follow the long and painful path which 
Segantini had to travel before he became an artist. He 
was hampered by extreme poverty, and by a nature 
which could brook no compromise. He hated the acade- 
my at which he began to study, and revolted against 
orthodox standards. 

In 1882 Segantini turned his back on the cities and 
settled in Pusiana, in the Brianza, a fertile district 
between the two arms of Lake Como. 

It is to the Brianza period that most of his paintings 
of peasant-life belong. There is nothing picturesque 
about the peasant as Segantini sees him. A painter in 
whose veins flowed the blood of common folk, who 
tended swine and lived the life of the peasants, sharing 
their sorrows and their few sober pleasures, was no 
amateur observing peasant-life from the outside. 
Those who have never penetrated into the heart of 
the Alps, those who know only the busy, smiling, 
cheerful natives who minister to their needs in big 
tourist centres, will perhaps be puzzled by the pre- 
vailing note of sorrow in Segantini’s peasant scenes. 
Elsewhere in this book I have tried to combat the 
view according to which the simple peasant is cor- 
rupted by the tourist traffic. I believe that the in- 
vasion of the strangers has at least brought some 
variety, some colour, some excitement, into lives 
otherwise rather sombre. Those who wander into the 
more remote Alpine glens will not find Segantini’s 
peasants unreal. For the mountain gloom is as real 
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as the mountain glory, and you can still find in the 
more distant mountain range 


torpor, not absolute suffering, nor starvation, nor disease, 
but darkness of calm enduring, the spring known only 
as the time of the sickle, and the sun only as a warmth, 
the wind as a chill, and the mountains as a danger. They 
do not understand so much as the name of beauty or of 
knowledge. 


So Ruskin wrote, and so, in effect, Segantini painted. 
The pictures which belong to the Brianza period 
have often been compared to Millet’s work, but there 
is a difference. Segantini’s peasants are less sordid, 
less degraded. There is no note of cruelty or brutality 
in his work. Segantini abhorred cruelty, and would 
never have painted it. He avoided the more violent 
emotions of life, passion, jealousy, battle, or sudden 
death. The note of sadness predominates in his work. 
Northern Italy is rich and fertile, but the peasantry 
are poor, and life is one long toil. The peasants are 
resigned to their lot. They feel that they are born to 
a life of unending labour, and they accept their fate 
as a hard necessity against which revolt would be 
futile, nor do they feel any envy of those who are 
richer or better placed. Segantini catches this note 
of resignation, and it is not by accident that most of 
his peasants are depicted with bowed heads. Some- 
times the peasant is seen stooping down to work, as 
in the painting The Potato Harvest, or in The Toilers 
of the Earth. Or, again, it is an old man bent double 
by his burden of firewood, as in The Last Load of the 
Day, or stooping in utter weariness, as in Sad Hours. 
Youth, however, has its moments of escape from 


1Modern Painters. 
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toil and sadness, and in the beautiful picture of Spring 
the young girl who is leading the horses out to plough 
drives forward with courage in her eyes and an echo 
of springtide in her poise and carriage. But in the 
mountains the interval between spring and autumn is 
all too short. 

After a few years at Brianza Segantini migrated to 
the Engadine, and settled down at Savognin (3900 
feet), six miles from Tiefencastel, on the Julier road 
(see page 170). 

Here he discovered a new technique. In the crystal 
clarity of the mountain atmosphere the dreamy, watery 
effects which he had captured among the Brianza hills 
are uncommon, if not unknown. The mountain air is 
rarefied and absolutely transparent, the outlines of 
the hills are hard and clear. Impressionism, as 
developed by the Barbizon school, becomes impossible, 
and a new technique is necessary. As Signor Villari 
points out in his able study of Segantini,* the technique 
which enabled the artist on the banks of the Seine or 
on Scottish moors or on Italian plains to reproduce the 
desired effect was inadequate in the Alps. The artists 
declared the Alps to be unpaintable simply because 
they were unable to develop their own limited tech- 
nique to meet a new problem. 

In the clear atmosphere of the high mountains every 
detail is revealed. The lines of the mountains cannot 
be simplified by the artist. “A few main lines can 
give no idea of the real beauty and character of the 
Alps, for all the lines are main lines.” On the other 
hand, to paint the mountains just as they are produces 
an effect of crudity. The absence of atmosphere makes 


1L, Villari, Giovanni Segantini. ‘Illustrated. The best book 
on Segantini. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
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a picture harsh if the usual technique is employed. 
How, then, did Segantini solve this problem? 

He solved it by the technique known as divisionism 
—that is, by laying the primary colours direct on to 
the canvas side by side, without first mixing them on 
the palette. He defined his ideal as la ricerca della 
luce nella colore—that is, as the research for light in 
colour. And it was primarily a desire to obtain more 
light which led Segantini to adopt divisionism. 

The basis of divisionism is a well-known scientific 
principle, the natural fusion of seperate colours. Ruskin 
in his Elements of Drawing had advocated this system. 


. using atoms of colour in juxtaposition instead of 
large spaces. . . . If a colour is to be darkened by 
superimposed portions of another, it is in many cases 
better to lay on the uppermost colour in rather vigorous 
small touches, like finely chopped straw, rather than to 
lay it on as a tint, for two reasons: the first, that the 
play of the two colours together is pleasant to the eye; 
second, that much expression of form may be got by a 
wise administration of the upper dark touches. 


If you examine the Segantini paintings near at hand 
you will see separate strokes of separate colours side 
by side. Move back a few paces, and these separate 
strokes blend into one combined colour. But why not 
mix your colours on the palette? Because the tech- 
nique of divisionism appears to give far more light to 
your painting. Segantini’s palettes seemed to be 
flooded with brilliant shimmering effects of vibrating 
light. Divisionism imparts a wonderful atmosphere 
to painting, a radiant feeling of light impossible to 
obtain by other means. As William Ritter remarks: 
“His rich, thick manner of laying on colour, in which 
the fibrous strokes make many of his pictures resemble 
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the reverse of a Gobelin tapestry, was admirably 
suited to the subjects he had chosen.” There is, in- 
deed, an unmistakable suggestion of tapestry about 
many of Segantini’s paintings, notably the famous 
triptych in the Segantini Museum. This is one of 
many reasons why the reproductions of his paintings 
are so disappointing. 

But something more than technique is necessary to 
paint mountains. Segantini had lived so long among 
the hills that they and all their moods had become 
part and parcel of his inmost life. Moreover, he had 
discovered not only the best method of painting, but 
the best place from which to paint. He knew that 
mountains must not be painted from the valleys, but 
from the high-lying plateau. From the valley they 
rise like pyramids, blocking out the horizon and de- 
stroying all atmosphere. The most paintable aspect 
of a mountain range is that aspect which is seen at 
some considerable distance as the mountains just ap- 
pear above the rim of an upland plateau. Segantini 
climbed high enough to escape the domination of the 
larger peaks. Above all, he loved the effect produced 
by an undulating sea of mountains, their rhythm 
unmarred by aggressive giants lording it over their 
peers. He was deeply conscious of the underlying 
rhythm of the hills, a rhythm which it is the first 
duty of the artist to discover and to emphasize. And 
in order to emphasize this rhythm he takes strange 
liberties with his background. He applies to the 
mountains the well-known Socialistic principle of 
putting down the mighty from their seat and exalting 
the humble and meek. The famous picture which he died 
to complete, the view of the Engadine valley with the 
Bernina range from the Schafberg, is a case in point. 
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It was during his final work on this picture that 
Segantini died. He was living in a rough shepherd’s 
hut on the Schafberg, 8000 feet above the sea, and the 
autumn was well advanced. He caught a chill, and 
died on December 28, 1899, in the heart of the moun- 
tains that he loved so well. 

Segantini lived the life of a hermit, and was a recluse 
by nature. In another age, says his biographer, he 
would have joined a religious Order. I doubt it. He 
would not have tolerated the discipline of an Order 
for one week. He hated academies, and some say 
that he returned an honorary diploma sent to him by 
the Milanese Academy. He knew very little of the 
work of other artists, either old or new, nor was he a 
wide reader. 

To the last he remained uneducated. He was seven- 
teen before he could even write his own signature, and 
he suffered from his lack of contact with the great 
minds of his age. But this independence was not all 
loss. At least he could claim with justice that his 
work was original, that he owed nothing to any other 
masters than the sun and the mountains and the hard, 
exacting life of the hills. 

Segantini belonged to no school. But he founded 
a school. And even those who do not use his methods, 
and who have developed on lines of their own, owe to 
him at least theit original inspiration, the impulse 
to discover among the mountains, neglected by the 
artists of old days, forms of beauty and themes for 
the marriage of line and colour. In our own country 
there is at least one great painter whose mountain 
works may not unworthily be compared and con- 
trasted with those of Segantini. I refer to Mr. Adrian 
Allinson. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE GREAT ROAD-PASSES OF SWITZERLAND 


Tus chapter is for motorists, and I shall confine my- 
self to those passes which can be crossed in a car, 
beginning in the east with the Bernina, and concluding 
with the St. Bernard in the west. 

In the introductory chapter I have tried to describe 
the charm and ease of Alpine motoring. I need say 
nothing further on this theme before introducing the 
reader to the Bernina Pass. 


The Bernina Pass 


This pass leads from Pontresina to Tirano in Italy. 
There is a motoring-road and also a railway across 
the pass; both afford fine views of the glaciers and 
peaks in the Bernina range. The best views are ob- 
tained from Monte Bello, the station just above Mor- 
teratsch, whence the Piz Paliti and Piz Bernina are 
visible. After crossing the pass there is a fine view 
at Alp Grtin of the Paltt Glacier and the Poschiavo 
valley. 

There are two interesting little lakes just below 
the pass on the Swiss side, the Lej Nair—that is, 
“the Black Lake’—and the Lej Alv—‘“the White 
Lake.” The waters of the Lej Nair, filtered through 
peat, are inky purple, whereas the Lej Alv is fed 
by the white glacier stream from the Cambrena 
Glacier. 


haat 
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A tablet on the Bernina Hospice marks the place 
where the snow was twelve feet high on May 24, 1879. 


Motoring Routes. Pontrestna (5910 feet)—Bernina Hos- 
pice (7400 feet), 94 miles—summit (7644 feet), 93 miles—Pos- 
chiavo (3315 feet), 21 miles—Tirano (1405 feet), 31% miles. 


The Julier and the Septimer Passes 


The Julier Pass (7500 feet) is perhaps the finest of 
the many gateways into the Engadine. 

From Tiefencastel the road leads up to Savognin, 
for some years thehome of Segantini (see page 165). 
The scenery throughout the long ascent to Bivio is 
charming without being particularly striking. 

At Bivio the bridle-path to the Septimer Pass 
diverges to the right. The Septimer (7582 feet) is at 
once a very ancient and a very important pass. It 
has suffered a humiliating fate. In the Middle Ages it 
was far and away the most important of all the Alpine 
passes which led from the Grisons to Italy. To-day 
it is known only to the curious wanderer anxious to 
avoid the beaten track. 

According to Mr. Coolidge, the pass was mentioned 
in Roman times, and the first recorded crossing took 
place in a.pv. 895. Many emperors crossed the pass, 
the number being exceeded only by those who took 
the route by the Brenner or the Great St. Bernard. In 
the Middle Ages the Septimer was the great route from 
Germany into Italy. The pass had many advantages. 
It avoided the horrors of the Via Mala, and it involved 
the crossing of only one ridge on the journey to Italy. 
Above all, the entire route from Coire to Chiavenna 
was in the hands of the Bishop of Coire, the most 
powerful of many Rheetian feudal lords. 
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The first. mention of a hospice on the pass dates 
from 831. The hospice was refounded in the early 
twelfth century by the Bishop of Coire, and rebuilt in 
1542. 

The Bishop, of course, did his tttmost to encourage 
traffic across this pass, for the revenue from the tolls 
was a not inconsiderable item in his income. Indeed, 
in 1359 the reigning Bishop prevailed on the Emperor 
Charles IV to forbid the use of any other Alpine pass 
in the region. 

The building of carriage-roads across the Spltigen 
and St. Bernardino and Julier proved fatal to the 
Septimer. It is now chiefly visited by ski-runners. 
There is no motoring-road across the pass, but 
motorists can go as far as Bivio (5827 feet), where the 
motor-road to the Julier and the bridle-path to the 
Septimer divide. 

From Bivio the road to the Julier leads up through 
marshy pastures, broken into by quiet streams, the 
scenery curiously reminiscent of a Scottish moor, to 
the pass, which is marked by two round stone pillars 
about five feet in height. 

These pillars are popularly supposed to be of Roman 
origin and are called Julius’ “Columns.” Their origin 
may be Roman, but all that is known for certain is 
that in 1369 a single column rose at this point, and 
that in the middle of the sixteenth century this single 
column was broken into three portions, of which one 
disappeared. Some time between 1618 and 1703 the 
two remaining fragments were placed where they now 
stand. The name of the pass is supposed to have 
some connection with Julius Cesar, but it is far more 
probable that the name is derived from the Celtic 
sun-god, Jul. 
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As we descend the pass toward the Engadine magni- 
ficient views of the snowy Bernina group gradually 
open out. The Engadine valley is reached at Silva- 
plana. The Maloja Pass—which is, of course, the 
natural continuation of the Julier—is fully described 
on pages 144-154. 

Motoring Routes. TIEFENCASTEL (2910 feet)—Savognin 
(3900 feet), 6 miles—Tinzen (4065 feet), 74 miles—Muhlen 
(4793 feet), 12 miles—Bivio (5827 feet), 17 miles—Julier Pass 
(7500 feet), 224 miles—Silvaplana (5955 feet), 27 miles. (See 


also page 160.) ; ; b 
Note. ‘Tiefencastel is 25 miles from Coire. 


The Fluela Pass 


The Fluela Pass (7834 feet) is one of the great his- 
toric passes of the Alps, and is useful to motorists who 
wish to reach the Engadine from Zurich or Lucerne, 
and to see something of Davos en route. From Davos 
to Zernetz, in the Engadine, is just under twenty-two 
miles, and the summit of the pass is just ten miles 
from Davos. The scenery is impressive, but not par- 
ticularly beautiful. 


The Albula and the Schyn Passes 


The Albula Pass (7595 feet) is not particularly in- 
teresting, either historically or from the point of view 
of scenery. It is chiefly famous for the fact that the 
railway to St. Moritz pierces the Albula by a tunnel. 
The motorist would be well advised to give preference 
to the Julier, or possibly even to the Fluela. 

Ponte, in the Engadine, is twenty-two miles from 
Tiefencastel, where a minor pass (the Schyn) is crossed 
to Thusis. The summit of the Schyn Pass is only 400 
feet above Tiefencastel, but it provides the best piece 
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of scenery on the entire route, the ravine through 
which the road runs being particularly impressive. 
Thusis is eight and three-quarter miles from Tiefen- 
castel and thirty-one miles from Ponte. 

Motoring Routes. Tuusis (2369 feet)—Tiefencastel (2910 


feet), 82 miles—summit (7595 feet), 25 miles—Ponte (5548 
feet), 31 miles, 


The St. Bernardino Pass 


This pass leads from Thusis (seventeen miles above 
Coire) to Bellinzona. In the Middle Ages its import- 
ance was overshadowed by the Septimer, which to this 
day has no carriage-road, and which lost its import- 
ance when the carriage-road was built across its great 
rival. It is possible that the left wing of the Frankish 
army crossed the St. Bernardino in 590 on its way to 
attack the Lombards, and it is certain that Lecourbe 
led the French army across this pass in 1799. 

Throughout the Middle Ages our pass was called the 
Mons Avium, Vogelberg, or Monte Uccello. Vogel- 
berg and Pizzo Uccello have been retained as names 
of peaks overlooking the pass, though the pass itself 
has long since ceased to be called “the Pass of 
Birds.” 

In the fifteenth century the pass was renamed after 
St. Bernardino of Siena, the great Lombard missionary, 
who was canonized in 1450. 

In 1816 the Grisons decided to build a carriage-road 
across the St. Bernardino, and the new road was begun 
in 1818. The great portion of the road was com- 
pleted in 1824. As far as the village of Spltigen the 
road to the St. Bernardino is identical with the route 
to the Spliigen Pass, which leads to Chiavenna, now 
in Italy. Originally Chiavenna was attached to the 
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Grisons, and the authorities therefore did not see any 
need to make the road over the Bernardino better than 
the old route over the Splugen. Both routes were 
equally useful for merchandise going to Italy. After 
Napoleon had been expelled Chiavenna was annexed 
by Austria, and the frontier between Austria and the 
Grisons ran across the crest of the Splugen Pass. The 
commerce between the Grisons and Chiavenna was 
subjected to extortionate tolls, and it became of vital 
importance to the Grisons to complete the Bernardino 
route to the Tessin, which, of course, then as now, lay 
in Swiss territory. Tessin was equally interested, and 
promised a subsidy of 200,000 francs, but meanwhile 
the Austrians got busy, for they had every reason to 
fear the effect of a good carriage-road which would 
rival their own Spltigen route. By bribery and cor- 
ruption they induced the Grand Council of the Tessin 
to refuse the ratification, and to the lasting disgrace 
of the Ticinese they sacrificed the interests of their own 
people to the interests of Austria, their secular enemy. 
Some subjects of the Tessin—to wit, the natives of 
Lumino—who had helped to carry the road through 
their territory were severely punished. Encouraged 
by this success, the Austrians tried to corrupt the 
Council of the Grisons Government, but were repulsed 
with ignominy. Indeed, the authorities threatened to 
destroy that part of the Spluigen road which lay on 
their territory if the completion of the road over the 
Bernardino was any longer delayed by Austrian in- 
trigue. Thanks to their spirited resistance, and thanks 
to the good offices of the King of Sardinia, who acted 
as mediator, the Austrians ceased their opposition, and 
the Bernardino road was completed. 

The chief problem which the Bernardino presented 
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to the engineer Pocobelli, charged with the construc- 
tion of the road, was, of course, the passage of the 
famous Via Mala. This gorge, one of the most im- 
pressive in the Alps, is formed by limestone rocks 
which rise almost sheer to a height of 1600 feet. At 
points the ravine is so narrow’that the sides almost 
meet above the turbulent Rhine, more than 160 feet 
below the bridge. The contrast between the bright 
sunshine as one enters and the profound gloom as one 
passes through the ravine is most impressive. 

Wordsworth wrote some very indifferent poetry 
about the Via Mala. Only Wordsworth at his very best 
could have done justice to this scene. The defile is four 
miles long, and ends suddenly in the peaceful valley of 
Schams. A few miles farther we enter another gorge, 
that of the Roffla, with some fine waterfalls, and at 
Spltigen we diverge from the Spltigen route and soon 
reach Hinterrhein, the highest village in the valley. 

The Rheinwaldhorn, which is the source of the 
Rhine, and other mountains of this group come into 
view. The Rheinwaldhorn (11,149 feet) was one of the 
first great Alpine peaks to be climbed, and was 
ascended in 1789 by that plucky priest Father Placidus 
a Spescha, whose career is referred to on page 179- 
180. 

There is a lake and a small hospice on the pass. The 
scenery is grim and stern and northern, and we are 
quite unprepared for the rapid change of climate and 
vegetation which becomes more and more pronounced 
as we follow the winding road from the pass to the 
St. Bernardino village. Here we sense the change of 
climate; the village has an obvious look of Italy. 
The people are Catholics, for Cardinal Borromeo suc- 
ceeded in crushing out the Reformation in this valley. 
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The scenery, though still Alpine, is set in a gentler 
key. 

St. Bernardino lies in a little plain watered by the 
fine fall of the Moesa. Geologists have argued whether 
the pronounced “step,” the plain which ends in a sharp, 
precipitous cliff, is due to glacial action. Professor 
Garwood suggests that the glacier during its retreat 
paused for a long period at this point, and that the 
ledge of the plateau on which St. Bernardino is situated 
marks the old limit of the ice. Below that limit the 
slope was eaten back by water erosion, while the “step” 
above it was protected by the ice. The theory is in- 
genious, but open to several objections which we cannot 
summarize here. 

Nine miles from St. Bernardino we reach Mesocco, a 
fine ruin with four towers, which were perhaps built 
by the Goths, and were certainly destroyed by the 
natives of the Grisons in 1526. The scenery is now 
thoroughly Italian, and becomes more pronouncedly 
Italian when we reach the Val Leventina. 


Motoring Routes. TuHusts (2369 feet)—Spliigen (4429 
feet), 164 miles—St. Bernardino Pass (6770 feet), 284 miles— 
St. Bernardino village (5335 feet), 33 miles—Mesocco (2495 
feet), 42 miles—Bellinzona (760 feet), 614 miles. 


The Spliigen Pass 


From Thusis to the village of Spliigen we follow the 
St. Bernardino road. At Spliigen we turn off to the 
left. The Splugen Pass is seven miles above the village 
of that name. 

The descent from the pass to Chiavenna is extremely 
beautiful, and is famous among other things for the 
falls of the Madesimo. 


BONDO, VAL BREGAGLIA 
Photo 


CHATEAU D’OEX 
Photo Neidl 
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In 1800 the Spliigen Pass was crossed by the second 
French army of reserve under Macdonald. The French 
army sustained terrible losses in the Cardinal Gorge, 
which the modern route now avoids. 


Motoring Routes. Tuusis (2360 feet)—Spliigen Pass 
(6945 feet), 20 miles—Chiavenna (1090 feet), 414 miles. 


The Lukmanier Pass 


The Lukmanier Pass (6289 feet) leads from Disentis 
in the Vorder-Rhein valley by way of the Mittel-Rhein 
and the Val Blenio to Biasca on the Gotthard line. It 
is one of the prettiest of the great road-passes across 
the Alps, less majestic, perhaps, in its scenery than 
the Simplon and the Furka, but with a distinct charm 
and grace of its own. It has, however, always suffered 
from competition with its more famous neighbours, 
and is comparatively little visited. 

According to Mr. Coolidge, the Lukmanier was 
crossed by Otto I in 965, by Henry II in 1004, by 
Frederick I in 1146, and by Sigismund in 1431. About 
1374 the Abbot of Disentis built two hospices on the 
route, the first, called Santa Maria, being on the top 
of the pass—it still exists as a small inn—and the 
other at Casaccia. 

When the road across the Gotthard was built the 
Lukmanier lost its importance, though it was still use- 
ful to the Rhetians as a means of communicating 
with their Swiss allies in the Italian bailiwicks. In 1581. 
the pass was crossed by St. Charles Borromeo. 

The Abbot of Disentis began to build a road 
across the pass in 1780, but the technical difficulties of 
the gorge between Disentis and Curaglia proved too 
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formidable, and the existing road was not constructed 
until 1871. 

The possibilities of the Lukmanier as an alternative 
to the St. Gotthard were canvassed, but the St. Gott- 
hard Tunnel was finally built. 

Disentis is forty-one miles by road from Coire (sce 
pages 138-139), and the summit of the pass is a little 
more than thirteen miles from Disentis. The road is 
not particularly steep. The views of the Todi range 
are beautiful, and for reasons which I should find hard 
to analyze the pass struck me as one of the most at- 
tractive that I have crossed. There is a charming 
descent to Italy via Olivone and Acquarossa. 


Motoring Routes. Duisentis (3760 feet)—Santa Maria 
(6043 feet), 12 miles—summit of pass (6289 feet), 13% miles— 
Acquacalda (5610 feet), 15% miles—Olivone (2930 feet), 24% 
miles—Acquarossa (1740 feet), 303 miles—Biasca (1000 feet), 
39 miles—Bellinzona (760 feet), 52 miles. 


The Oberalp Pass 


The Oberalp (6720 feet) is used by motorists pro- 
ceeding from the Oberland to the Grisons via the 
Grimsel and Furka, and is also on the direct motoring 
(and railway) route from the Valais to the Engadine. 
The Furka railway, which connects Brigue with Coire, 
enables the traveller to get into a railway-carriage at 
Zermatt and not change cars till he reaches St. Moritz. 

The pass itself is not very striking, but the long val- 
ley of the Vorder-Rhein is well worth visiting. 

From Coire, a pleasant, open valley leads, for 
fifteen miles, to Waldhaus Flims, a pretty, popular 
health-resort, renowned for its seven beautiful lakes. 
We then pass through Ilanz, historically important 
as the one-time capital of the Grey League, and Truns, 
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where a cross marks the place where the Grey League 
was founded in 1424. 

Disentis is forty-one miles from Coire, and is in- 
teresting to a mountaineer, chiefly for its association 
with Father Placidus a Spescha. 

Father Placidus was born in 1752 at Truns, and 
in 1774 became a monk at Disentis. As a child, he 
tended his father’s flock, and, unlike most of those 
born among the hills, acquired a passionate love for 
the mountains. Most of his life was spent serving 
various cures in his native valley. His life was not 
happy. ‘When the French invaded the Grisons he was 
accused of being a spy (for clearly his love of climbing 
and his habit of map-making admitted of no innocent 
explanation), the French seized all his scientific col- 
lections, and shortly afterward his monastery, in whose 
precious archives his own manuscripts reposed, was 
burnt by order of the French general to punish the 
peasants who had resisted his advance. When the 
Austrians ousted the French, Father Placidus was even 
more unfortunate. He preached a sermon on the dan- 
gerous text “Put not your trust in princes,” and was 
promptly imprisoned at Innsbruck for eighteen 
months. He returned to Disentis to exchange one 
form of persecution for another. His wide learning 
and tolerant outlook provoked the suspicion of the 
envious and narrow-minded. He was accused of 
heresy, his books and manuscripts were confiscated, 
and he was forbidden to climb. But the veto proved 
ineffective, and he continued to climb with undimin- 
ished vigour long after he had passed his seventieth 
year. He all but succeeded in making the first ascent 
of the Todi, and had at least the qualified satisfac- 
tion of watching two chamois-hunters whom he had 
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engaged push on to the summit, while he remained in 
the little gap eight hundred feet lower down, a gap 
which still bears his name, Porta da Spescha. He died 
at the age of eighty-two. 

His lists of ascents is long and distinguished, and in- 
cludes the Rheinwaldhorn (11,149 feet), Oberalpstock 
(10,926 feet), Giferhorn (11,132 feet), Piz Urlaun 
(11,060 feet), Piz Aul (10,250 feet), Piz Scharboden 
(10,250 feet), and Stockgron (11,214 feet). 

When one remembers the disadvantages under which 
he laboured, the constant discouragement, the envy of 
mean minds, and the suspicion of the unintelligent, his 
remarkable record of mountain exploration stamps 
him as one of the greatest among the Alpine pioneers. 
“In early Alpine history,” writes Mr. Coolidge, “the 
name of Spescha must always be bracketed with that 
of de Saussure.” 

The mountaineer who “missed his way,” as Mr. 
Gribble writes, “and strayed into the priesthood” 
found, let us hope, a refuge among the hills from the 
pettiness of monastic life. Perhaps, after all, his 
brother monks were right. Perhaps he had discovered 
in the spacious glories of the upper snows some clue to 
the greatest of all riddles which may not have tallied 
in all points with the scholastic solution. Perhaps the 
charges of heresy against him were not altogether ill- 
founded, for a priest who persisted in climbing moun- 
tains when mountains were regarded with almost 
universal horror must have had the makings of a 
heretic, even if he escaped formal heresy. 

The summit of the Oberalp Pass is some thirteen 
miles from Disentis, and Andermatt itself is just 
over six miles from the top of the pass. At Ander- 
matt we join the Gotthard route and turn either 
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right toward Lucerne or left toward Hospenthal and 
the Gotthard. 

Motoring Routes. Corre (1925 feet) to Waldhaus Flims 
(3618 feet), 15 miles. Disentis (3793 feet), 41 miles from 


Coire. Summit of Oberlap (6720 feet), 13 miles from Disentis. 
Andermatt (4738 feet), 64 miles from Oberlap Pass. 


The St. Gotthard Pass 


The St. Gotthard Pass (6936 feet) has many gee- 
graphical advantages, and would have attained its 
present importance at an earlier date had it not been 
for the technical difficulties of constructing the passage 
through the Schollenen Gorge just below Andermatt. 

The first certain reference to the pass occurs in a 
manuscript dated 1236, when the pass is referred to 
under the name of Mons Elvelinus, “which the Lom- 
bards call Ursare” (Ursern). The name St. Gotthard is 
first found in the enumeration of the great Habsburg 
possessions drawn up in the first year of the fourteenth 
century. The mule-path is first mentioned in 1293, 
and the hospice on the summit in 1331. In the four- 
teenth century the pass was certainly well known. It 
was the chief route through which merchandise passed 
from Germany across Switzerland into Italy, and in 
the fifteenth century it facilitated the conquest by the 
Swiss of the Italian bailiwicks. 

The great obstacle on the north side is, of course, 
the famous Schollen Gorge, a narrow ravine, over- 
hung by precipitous, smooth cliffs, which leads upward 
to the gentle, open valley in’ which Andermatt lies. 
From the fourteenth century a frail wooden bridge 
suspended by chains above the torrent was the sole 
means of direct access to Andermatt. This bridge 
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hung on the outer wall of the Urnerloch, the tunnel 
through which was pierced only in 1707. The old 
bridge must not be confused, as Schiller confused it, 
with the Devil’s Bridge, which still exists, and which 
was the scene of a bloody battle between the Russians 
under Suvoroff and the French. 

It was not until 1820-30 that the carriage-road was 
constructed over the pass, and the great railway-tunnel 
under the pass was not open to traffic until 1882. 

The pass was called after a Bishop Hildersheim, who 
died in 1038, and for obscure reasons was canonized 
under the name of St. Gotthard in 1132. The old hos- 
pice was destroyed by the French in 1799. The troops 
were stationed on the pass during the winter, and broke 
up the hospice for firewood. 

Near the summit of the pass Suvoroff fought the 
first of his great Alpine battles, defeating a division of 
the French army on September 24, 1799. 

With the exception of the Schollenen Gorge, which 
is very impressive, the pass is rather tame, and cannot 
compare for grandeur of scenery with the Grimsel, the 
Furka, or the Simplon. 


Motoring Routes FLUELEN (1440 feet)—Altdorf (1518 
feet), nearly 2 miles—Wassen (3050 feet), 17 miles—Gdschenen 
(3640 feet), 20 miles—Andermatt (4737 feet), 23 miles—Hos- 
penthal (4870 feet), 243 miles—St. Gotthard Pass (6035 feet), 
31 miles—Airolo (3750 feet), 41 miles—Faido (2465 feet), 514 
miles—Biasca (970 feet), 644 miles—Bellinzona (760 feet), 774 
miles—Lugano (905 feet), 97 miles—Chiasso (765 feet), 111 
miles—Como (663 feet), 114 miles. 

Note. Locarno is 124 miles from Bellinzona. 


The Klausen Pass 


This famous road-pass is used for many of the most 
important Swiss motor-races. It leads from Glarus 
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to Altdorf, nearly two miles from the Lake of Lucerne. 
From Linthal, eleven miles above Glarus, the road 
climbs steeply to the gentle valley’of the Urner Boden, 
after passing, six miles from Linthal, the obelisk which 
marks the boundary between the cantons of Glarus 
and Uri. 

The Todi group, but not the actual summit of the 
Todi, is visible from the little village of Fruttberg. 
The peaks actually seen are the Rtichi, Scheidstockl, 
and Hausstock. From the Urner Boden the road 
climbs steeply to the Klausen Pass, with a fine view 
of the Clariden, Scheerhorn, and, in the west, the 
Uri-Rothstock. The road from the pass, which keeps 
high up on the north side of the Schachenthal, com- 
mands fine views of the Clariden Glacier, Clariden- 
stock, and farther on of the Grosse Ruchen and Grosse 
Windgalle, limestone peaks which are famous for the 
difficult rock climbs which they yield. The road 
descends past Urigen to Unterschachen, at the mouth 
of the Brunnithal, the starting-point for the ascent 
of the Grosse Ruchen (10,290 feet), and thence via 
Birglen to Altdorf. 

Motoring Routes. Grarus (1559 feet)—Linthal (2136 feet), 
ir miles— Urner Boden (4555 feet), 20 miles—Klausen Pass 


(6437 feet), 252 miles—Unterschachen (3260 feet), 334 miles— 
Altdorf (1518 feet), 40 miles. 


The Briinig Pass 


This is best taken from Lucerne to Meiringen, for 
in this direction the distant views of the Oberland are 
in front of the motorist. 

On leaving Lucerne you must be careful to avoid 
the road leading to the Emmenthal. Our road leaves 
Kriens on the right, and after passing Horw skirts 
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along the shores of the beautiful Alpnach bay. We 
soon reach the road which bears off on the left to 
Stans and Engelberg, and as we turn the buttresses 
of Pilatus a beautiful view of the distant Oberland 
peaks is disclosed. The Wetterhorn and the Eiger 
and Monch, with the Faulhorn range just in front, 
appear beyond the sharp, thorn-like spire of the 
Alpnach church. (The spires in this district are all ex- 
tremely pointed and sharp.) 

From Alpnachdorf the road leads on to Sarnen, the 
capital of Obwalden, the western part of the Canton 
Unterwalden. The Rathaus contains a collection of 
portraits of the chief magistrates of Obwalden from 
1381 onward. The church, which is not conspicuously 
beautiful either inside or outside, dates from the 
eighteenth century. The road now skirts the beautiful 
Lake of Sarnen to Sachseln, in the church of which 
rest the bones of Nicholas von der Fltie. The Blessed 
Nicholas intervened to good effect at the Diet of Stans 
in 1481, and prevented civil war among the Confed- 
erates. The road now climbs to Giswil, on the Lake of 
Lungern, one of the prettiest of the little lakes of 
Switzerland. The three peaks of the Wetterhorn rise 
beyond the Brtinig Pass. Lungern on this lake is an 
unpretentious summer resort. 

The road now climbs steeply to the Briinig Pass. 
If you are not hurried you might do worse than leave 
your car at the Brinig and take a stroll along the 
level road which leads thence past Hohfluh and Reuti, 
a beautiful walk, with fine views of the Meiringen 
valley. 

From the Brtinig you have a choice of routes. You 
can either follow the road which diverges a little below 
the pass to the left and which leads to Meiringen, or 
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you can turn off to the right toward Brienz. The 
latter road is, of course, the better for those who are 
making for Interlaken. It is also the more beautiful, 
the distant views of Brienz being particularly striking. 
The Brtinig is the watershed between Catholic and 
Protestant Switzerland. 


Motoring Routes. Lucerne (1437 feet) — Alpnachstad 
(1437 feet), 10 miles—Sarne.i (1555 feet), 15 miles—Lungern 
(2475 feet), 25 miles—Brtinig -(3317 feet), 28 miles—Brienz 
(1857 feet), 35 miles—Interlaken (1864 feet), 45 miles. 

Note. From the Brinig to Meiringen (1960 feet), 5 miles. 
Lucerne to Meiringen, 33 miles. 


The Grimsel Pass 


The Grimsel is the easiest route from the Bernese 
Oberland to the Valais. It links up with the trade- 
route to Italy over the Gries Pass, and must conse- 
quently have been used from the earliest of times. 

The Romans, who had a settlement at Meiringen, 
may have crossed it, and there was certainly a hospice 
on the pass in the fourteenth century. In 1419 there 
was a battle on the pass between the men of the Hasli 
valley (in which Meiringen lies) and of the Valais. 
Archdeacon Coxe, who crossed the pass in 1776, gives 
us an entertaining account of his adventures. He 
slept in the hospice, and was pleased with the accom- 
modation provided. He expresses his approval of the 
jabourers, who “ate their homely supper with all the 
relish that well-earned hunger can give, and with that 
noisy mirth that characterizes the gaiety of this class 
of people.” He comments on the good looks of the 
ladies of Meiringen, but disapproves of “their absurd 
fashion of wearing their petticoats so high that they 
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all appear as if they were round-shouldered and big- 
bellied.” 

At the summit of the pass there is a little lake called 
the Totensee, into which the bodies of the killed were 
thrown after the battle of 1799. The Swiss and the 
Austrians attempted to hold the pass against the 
French. General Gudin commanded the French army, 
3,600 strong, which was posted near Guttannen. Mas- 
sena insisted that the General should attempt to force 
the pass, and Gudin, “working on the fears and cupid- 
ity of a native of Guttannen,” forced him to guide a de- 
tachment over the Nagelisgratli to the east of the 
hospice, while the main army marched up the valley. 
The Austrians were therefore surprised on their flank, 
and were forced to retreat over the pass. 

The magnificent carriage-road was built in 1895. 

The Falls of the Aar just outside Meiringen should 
certainly be visited on the way to the pass. Those 
who believe in the erosive power of glaciers argue 
that the gentle plain of Innertkirchen was scooped out 
by a glacier, and that a lake was formed behind the 
ridge of Jurassic rock known as the Kirchet. In course 
of time a river from this lake cut through the ridge 
and formed the Aar Gorge. Or it may be that the 
ridge is younger than the river, and that the river cut 
through the ridge as it rose (see page 17). 

The magnificent Reichenbach Falls should also be 
visited. These falls were selected by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle as the proper setting for the death of Sherlock 
Holmes. Sir Arthur was getting very tired of Sherlock 
Holmes, as he was anxious to write about other sub- 
jects, and he decided that Holmes must go. He cast 
him struggling into a watery grave, only to discover 
that a popular favourite cannot be disposed of so easily. 
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From Meiringen to the Grimsel the whole valley 
is of supreme interest to geologists. Geologists are 
divided into two camps: those who believe that glaciers 
are relatively conservative in their action, that they 
round off and polish rocks, but in the main tend to 
protect the rocks over which they travel, and erode far 
less rapidly than do rivers; and those who assert that 
glaciers, on the contrary, are responsible for the ex- 
cavations of the Alpine lake-basins, and that the Al- 
pine valleys have been very considerably deepened by 
glaciers. The latter support their contention by the 
existence of hanging valleys, such as those which are 
suspended above the main Hasli valley where Meirin- 
gen lies. They argue, for instance, that the main 
valley from the Grimsel to Meiringen was dug out by 
the great glacier, which naturally excavated a deeper 
trench than the shallow iateral valleys, which were 
scooped out by comparatively small glaciers. Conse- 
quently, when the glaciers retreated the shallow trench 
in which Rosenlaui lies was left “hanging” above the 
main Meiringen valley. 

After passing Handeck, where there is a wonderful 
waterfall, the evidences of glacial action become more 
and more pronounced. Geologists of all schools are at 
least agreed that no agent other than glaciers could 
have polished the rocks near the Grimsel Hospice. 
These are, perhaps, the finest examples of glacier- 
polished rocks in the Alps. 

The Grimsel region is not only physically, it is also 
historically, interesting to the glaciologists. It is an 
easy hour’s walk from the Grimsel to the Unteraar 
Glacier, which was the scene of the earliest researches 
in glacier movement. Hugi, in 1827, built a hut on 
this glacier, the remains of which were found by 
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Agassiz in 1841, having moved forward about 4600 
feet. 

Agassiz himself was a native of Orbe, in the Jura. 
His father wished him to become a doctor, but the 
young Agassiz remained steadfast in his determination 
to become “the greatest naturalist of his time.’’ Agas- 
siz was the first publicly to proclaim his belief in the 
glacial periods. He was converted to this belief by a 
chamois-hunter named Perrandier, who had observed 
that the erratic blocks near his home were very similar 
to the erratic boulders which he had observed perched 
up on the moraine among the glaciers. From this he 
drew the conclusion that at one time the glaciers must 
have covered the whole of Switzerland. This bold 
guess was passed on to Agassiz, who determined to 
collect evidence in its support. He spent two summers 
with a devoted band of disciples on the Unteraar 
Glacier, measuring the movements of glaciers, and 
tracing the effect of the old glaciers which have long 
since disappeared on the polished rock high up above 
the present level of the Unteraar. He lived in what he 
pleasantly called the “Hotel des Neuchatelois’—in 
other words, an overhanging boulder, the entrance to 
which was screened by a blanket. And here his German 
wife kept house for him. 

The Grimsel Pass is a thousand feet above the 
hospice, and the road to the pass discloses a succes- 
sion of magnificent views. The Finsteraarhorn, the 
Lauteraarhorn, and the Schreckhorn are outstanding 
features. 

From the summit of the pass we have a fine view of 
the Gries Glacier opposite us, and of the Rhone Gla- 
cier on our left. 

1The Alps, pp. 104 et seq. 
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A succession of six hairpin bends leads to Gletsch, 
where we join the Furka route. 


Motoring Routes. MeErrRINGEN (1960 feet)—Innertkirchen 
(2106 feet), 34 miles—Guttannen (3480 feet), 94 miles—Hotel 
Handeckfall (4528 feet), 124 miles—Grimsel Hospice (6155 
feet), 17 miles—Grimsel Pass (7135 feet), 194 miles—Gletsch 
(5708 feet), 23 miles—Brigue (2214 feet), 52 miles. 


The Furka Pass 


The Furka Pass lies along the most direct route 
from Brigue in the Valais to Coire in the Grisons. The 
Furka itself leads down to Andermatt, whence the 
Oberalp Pass, already mentioned, leads to the Vorder- 
Rhein valley, and ultimately to Coire. 

From Brigue the recently constructed railway and 
the motoring-road run side by side as far as Gletsch, 
beyond which the train burrows under the Furka Pass 
through a tunnel, whereas the road climbs in long zig- 
zags to the summit of one of the finest of all the Alpine 
highroads. 

Eleven miles beyond Brigue we reach Fiesch, at the 
mouth of the Fiescherthal, a climbing centre and the 
starting-point for the bridle-path which leads up to 
the Eggishorn (9626 feet), with its famous view. Just 
below Fiesch a road, not open to cars, leads up the 
Binnenthal to Binn, a climbing centre popular with 
those who prefer mountaineering expeditions of rea- 
sonable length and moderate difficulty. Above Fiesch 
the road climbs slowly, with fine views of the Fiesch 
Glacier and the Oberaarhorn. And now we are in the 
heart of the Gomstal, an Alpine backwater where life 
goes on in its old unchanging groove. Tourists may 
drive along the road in their cars, but tourists do not 
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stop at Miinster, Biel, or Selkingen. I have spent many 
spring days in the Gomstal, and have given much 
thought to the old problem, the effect of modern life 
on the simple peasants.' I am heretical enough to won- 
der whether the invasion from the outside world into 
these remote valleys is quite the catastrophe that 
it is represented to be by moralists. I contrast the cheer- 
ful Grindelwalder who guides you up his peaks 
in summer, carries your ski in winter, or meets you as 
concierge or lift-boy in the vestibule of a modern hotel 
with the peasants of the Gomstal, whose interests seem 
bounded by the old Homeric cycle, seed-time and 
harvest. 

In the Gomstal, men have always clung tenaciously 
to the ways they understand. The Reformation made 
no headway here, and one suspects that Christianity 
itself had to establish a modus vivendi with the older 
gods of the hillmen. Nowhere were the armies of Re- 
volutionary France more bitterly resisted. Everything 
in the valley looks old, from the weatherbeaten faces 
of the peasants to the weatherbeaten chalets, black 
with age. You can still see the small, dark chalet in 
the Gomstal at Mithlebach where the great Cardinal 
Schinner (see pages 255-256) was born, in 1465. 

The valley itself is not particularly lovely, but if you 
look down it toward Brigue you will be rewarded by a 
scene of surpassing beauty: the pure white pyramid 
of the Weisshorn, softened and subdued by the mellow 
atmosphere of an Alpine distance. 

At Ulrichen we have reached the starting-point for 
the bridle-path across the Gries Pass, which leads to 
Domodossola, and on which Mr. Belloc had strange ad- 
ventures in the course of his pilgrimage to Rome. And 
then we come to Oberwald, where the valley narrows 
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to a gorge. In the early spring this ravine is blocked 
by the tongues of great spring avalanches, which thun- 
der down the steep hillside, black with tree-stumps and 
boulders uprooted from the thountain slopes. The 
hurricane let loose by these great spring avalanches is 
in itself sufficiently potent to strip the roof off a chalet. 
I remember just above Oberwald noticing a bridge 
which had been broken by an avalanche. Portions 
of the bridge had been hurled bodily upward by the 
wind. 

At Gletsch the valley opens out again, and the Rhone 
Glacier comes into sight. In the middle of the nine- 
teenth century this glacier filled up the greater portion 
of the valley, and stopped only just short of the hotel 
at Gletsch. 

And now the road climbs steeply to the Furka Pass. 
You should stop for a few minutes at the Belvédere 
Hotel—well named, for few hotels can command so 
glorious a view. In the foreground the Rhone Glacier 
falls in a succession of blue icy cataracts. Beyond it 
we see the Grimsel road backed by the giants of the 
Oberland, the Finsteraarhorn and Schreckhorn. In the 
far distance, framed in on each side by granite-crested 
slopes of scree, we see the Matterhorn, Weisshorn, and 
the ethereal snows of the Dom. It is a view worth 
going far to see. 

On the other side of the pass the road leads down by 
gentler gradients to Realp in the Andermatt valley, 
and joins the Gotthard route at Hospenthal. 


Motoring Routes. Bricuge (2214 feet)—Fiesch (3477 feet), 
11 miles—-Gletsch (5708 feet), 29 miles—Hotel Belvédére (7545 
feet), 334 miles—Furka Pass (7990 feet), 35 miles—Realp 
(s060 feet), 43 miles—Hospenthal (4870 feet), 464 miles— 
Andermatt (4737 feet), 48 miles. 
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The Simplon Pass 


The Simplon Pass (6582 feet) is first mentioned in 
1235. The hospice on the pass originally belonged to 
the Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, but 
was sold in 1655 to the famous Stockalper family, of 
Brigue, whose chateau at Brigue is well worth a visit. 

The pass had no great importance, being over- 
shadowed by other and easier passes, until Napoleon 
realized its strategic importance. His decision to 
build a road across the Simplon was taken after the 
battle of Marengo. The difficulties of the St. Bernard 
route, and the almost fatal check at Fort Bard on the 
other side of the St. Bernard, were fresh in Napoleon’s 
mind. The carriage-road was built between the years 
1801-5. Napoleon also built a barrack on the top of 
this pass which forms the present hospice, and which 
was bought by the Austin canons of the St. Bernard 
in 1825, 

The Valais was detached by Napoleon from the 
Helvetic Republic in 1802 and transformed into a 
separate state known as the Rhodanic Republic, 
and was finally annexed to the French Empire in 
1810 as the “Département du Simplon.” This 
ephemeral arrangement, of course, disappeared with 
Napoleon. 

John Evelyn, the diarist, has left an interesting 
account of his passage across the Simplon in 1646. 
The dog belonging to a member of his party had 
accidentally killed a goat, then as now a terribly serious 
crime, as Evelyn found, and as I have since found to 
my cost. Evelyn, with the travelling Briton’s tradi- 
tional contempt for mere natives, was pained and sur- 
prised when the natives ventured to complain. 
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Impatient of staying in the cold, we set spurs and 
endeavour’d to ride away, when a multitude of people 
being by this time gotten together about us (for it be- 
ing Sunday morning and attending for the priest to say 
masse) they stopp’d our mules, beate us off our saddles, 
and disarming us of our carbines, drew us into one of 
the roomes of our lodging, and set a guard upon us. 
Thus we continu’d prisoners untill masse was ended, 
and then came halfe a score grim Swisse, who taking 
on them to be magistrates sate downe on the table, 
and condemn’d us to pay a pistole for the goate and ten 
more for attempting to ride away, threat’ning that if 
we did not pay it speedily, they would send us to prison 
and keep us to a day of public justice, where, as they 
perhaps would have exaggerated the crime, for they 
pretended we had prim’d our carbines and would have 
shot some of them (as indeede the Captaine was about 
to do), we might have had our heads cut off, as we were 
told afterwards, for that amongst these rude people a 
very small misdemeanor dos often meete that sen- 
tence. . . . Therefore we patiently layd down the 
mony and with fierce countenances had our mules and 
armes deliver’d to us, and glad we were to escape as 
we did. 


Evil fortune pursued Evelyn to the end of his 
journey. When he reached Beveretta in Savoy he 
was extremely tired, and, unable to find a room, the 
place being very full, he insisted on ejecting the land- 
lady’s daughter from her bed, “and went immediately 
into it while it was yet warm.” 

Unfortunately, the landlady’s daughter was suffering 
from smallpox, and took a very complete revenge for 
her disturbed slumbers. 

The Simplon Pass rivals the Furka for grandeur. 
On the Italian side the Gorge of the Gondo is the chief 
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attraction, but the real glory of the pass is the sudden 
view of the Bernese Alps and the great Aletsch Glacier 
as one crosses the crest of the ridge and turns down 
toward Switzerland. There are few points from which 
the Aletschhorn, second highest of the Oberland peaks, 
and the Aletsch Glacier, the largest ice stream in 
Europe, are seen to better advantage. To get the full 
dramatic value of this view the pass should be crossed 
from Italy. The sudden surprise of these Oberland 
snows as one’s car breasts the summit of the pass is 
not likely to be forgotten even by the most jaded of 
motorists. 


Motoring Routes. Bricur (2214 feet)—Berisal (5080 feet), 
83 miles—Simplon Pass (6582 feet), 134 miles—Simplon village 
(4852 feet), 193 miles—Gondo (2815 feet), 26 miles—Iselle 
(2155 feet), 29 miles—Domodossola (912 feet), 41 miles— 
Locarno (via Centovalli), 72 miles. 


The St. Bernard Pass 


Few passes have a greater history than the St. 
Bernard (8110 feet). It is known to have been used 
by the Romans as early as 105 B.c. On the north- 
west side of the lake near the summit of the pass a 
stone cross marks the site where once stood a temple 
to Jupiter Poeninus, whence the mountain derived its 
Latin name, Mons Jovis (Italian, Monte Giove; 
French, Mont Joux). According to Mr. Coolidge, 
there was probably a hospice in the early ninth cen- 
tury at Bourg-St. Pierre, at the foot of the last ascent 
on the Swiss side, and by 859 there was probably a 
hospice on the summit of the pass. This hospice, which 
was destroyed by the Saracens, was refounded 
by St. Bernard of Menthon, who died in 1008. The 
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Saracens who had settled on the Riviera had pene- 
trated the Val d’Aosta and destroyed the old hospice. 
St. Bernard armed the people against them, and drove 
the Saracens south. 

St. Bernard of Menthon must not be confused with 
the far greater St. Bernard of Clairvaux. St. Bernard 
of Menthon was born near Annecy, of a noble family. 
After declining an honourable marriage he entered the 
service of the Church. He was much impressed (and 
depressed) by the ignorance and idolatry prevailing 
among the Alpine peasants, and resolved to devote 
his life to their conversion. For forty-two years he 
preached the Gospel to the mountaineers, and founded 
a hospice both on the Great St. Bernard, in 962, and on 
the Little St. Bernard, a few years later. 

Since the twelfth century the monastery has always 
been served by Austin canons, whose mother house is 
at Martigny. 

The pass was a favourite with kings and pilgrims 
on the way to Rome. It was crossed by Sigeric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in 990, and by John de Bremble, 
a monk of Canterbury, who probably expressed the 
views of his age on Alpine travel. He writes: 


I have been on the mountain of Jove, on the one hand 
looking up to the heavens of the mountains, on the other 
shuddering at the hells of the valleys. “Lord,” I said, 
“restore me to my brethren, that I may tell them that 
they come not to this place of torment.’ 


The pass was crossed by Napoleon at the beginning 
of May, 1800. He had just received bad news. The 
Army of Italy was sore pressed. Massena was shut up 
in Genoa, Suchet driven back on the Var. Napoleon 


1The Englishman in the Alps. 
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rapidly decided that his army of reserve must cross 
the St. Bernard, and debouch into Piedmont by Aosta. 
On May 15th the vanguard, with an immense effort, 
crossed the pass, dragging the artillery on sledges 
(May is still winter on the St. Bernard). 

In the Middle Ages the Hospice was rich, for 
travellers gave freely, but with the opening of the 
Gotthard and, later, the Simplon tunnels fewer and 
fewer travellers crossed the pass, and those who do 
stop at the Hospice are usually poor Italian labourers, 
whose contributions do not defray the expense to 
which they have put the Hospice. It is to be feared 
that the richer travellers are not as generous as they 
might be. The old tradition of hospitality still exists, 
and with the exception of motorists all travellers are 
lodged gratuitously. They are left entirely free to make 
a suitable offering in the collection-box placed for this 
purpose in the chapel. 

For the monks life is hard during the winter. How 
hard, only those can judge who, like the writer, have 
stayed at the Hospice during the winter. I passed 
New Year’s Eve at the Hospice many years ago, and 
the chapel during Low Mass struck me as one of the 
coldest places I have ever visited. After twelve years 
—and twelve years is long enough even for men of 
the strongest constitution—the monks go down to the 
mother house at Martigny to spend the rest of their 
days in the valley. 

The famous dogs are supposed to be descended from 
St. Bernard’s favourite dog. According to another 
tradition, the parents of the race were a native mastiff 
and a Danish bull bitch. In the severe winter of 1812 
the females were conscripted for service on the pass, 
with the result that they all perished from the cold. 
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Unable to continue the true breed, the monks paired 
off the survivors with Newfoundlands. 

The St. Bernard Pass may be said to begin at Mar- 
tigny. A dreary road leads to Orsiéres, twelve miles 
beyond Martigny. If the travellér is in no hurry, he 
should digress at Orsiéres, and pay a visit to the 
beautiful Lake Champex. From Orsiéres the road 
climbs to Bourg-St. Pierre. In the wall of the church- 
yard there, there is a Roman milestone from the time 
of Constantine. 

Bourg-St. Pierre is the starting-point for the Grand 
Combin. The night is usually spent at the Valsorey 
Club hut, which is, perhaps, the most magnificently 
situated club hut in the Alps, looking out on to the 
dome of the Vélan and in the distance the chain of 
Mont Blanc. Near Bourg-St. Pierre we enter the deep 
Gorge of the Drance du Valsorey, where Napoleon’s 
army met with their greatest difficulty. Cantine de 
Proz, a little farther on, is the starting-point for Mont 
Vélan, which, like many other peaks, was first climbed 
by a monk. 

The first ascent was made by Murith, a prior of St. 
Bernard, in 1779. Murith was a scientist, and wrote 
a botanical book on the Valais of unusual merit for 
the times. On August 30th he set out with “two hardy 
hunters,’ two thermometers, a barometer, and a spirit- 
level. The hardy hunters were not so very hardy after 
all, and had a strong desire to turn tail when they 
reached the first of the rocks. One of them deserted, 
but the other followed, trembling, consoled by the 
courage displayed by Murith. Murith led the way up 
a slope of ice, hacking steps and hand-holds with a 
pointed hammer. Truly a spirited mountaineer! 

It is interesting to notice that the first experiments 
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on skis in Switzerland were made from the Hospice of 
St. Bernard as early as 1883. 

There is one short expedition from the Hospice 
which even the laziest of motorists should attempt. 
One of the finest views in the Alps can be obtained at 
the price of an hour and a half’s walk to the Col de 
Fenétre (go95 feet). I know no place from which the 
Mont Blanc range appears to greater advantage. 

On the descent to Italy the motorist should be 
careful not to miss the occasional glimpses of the 
higher peaks disclosed by chance openings among the 
lower hills. From Etroubles there is a beautiful view 
of the Grand Combin, and from Condemine of the 
Valpelline valley, with the snowy Dent d’Hérens in 
the background. The Vélan and Combin are also con- 
spicuous from Condemine. 

Beyond Signayes the Rutor appears on the right, 
while in front rise the Becca di Nona and Mont 
Emilius. Aosta, known in Roman days as Augusta 
Pretoria Salassorum, is an interesting town. The chief 
sights are the triumphal arch of Augustus, the church 
of St. Ours, of which the cloisters have early Roman- 
esque columns, and the cathedral (fourteenth century), 
restored in 1837. 


Motoring Routes. Marticny (1565 feet)—Sembrancher 
(2360 feet), 8 miles—Orsiéres (2970 feet), 12 miles—Liddes 
(4390 feet), 174 miles—Bourg-St. Pierre (5358 feet), 203 miles 
—Cantine de Proz (50981 feet), 233 miles—Hospice (8110 feet), 
284 miles—St. Rhémy (5355 feet), 354 miles—Etroubles (4200 
feet), 40 miles—Condemine (3706 feet), 433 miles—Gignod 
(3260 feet), 45 miles—Aosta (1910 feet), 49 miles. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


GENEVA? ’ 


’ 


“WHEN I powder my wig,” said Voltaire, “I powder 
the whole territory of Geneva.” 

Geneva may be small in territory, but the Genevese 
deputy who remarked at the Congress of Vienna that 
Geneva is “a grain of musk which has perfumed the 
whole world” showed a truer appreciation of its signifi- 
cance than did Voltaire. 

Geneva, as Dr. Muirhead remarks, has given its 
name to Bibles, Confessions, catechisms, gowns, and 
bands. It was Geneva which gave the world Cal- 
vinism. It was a Genevese who laid the foundations 
of the French Revolution, and it is at Geneva that 
the League of Nations functions. Even those who 
dislike Calvin, and disapprove of Rousseau, and are 
not enthusiastic supporters of the League, will at any 
rate concede that Geneva has deserved well of the 
world when they remember that the greatest of all 
international societies, the Red Cross Society, was 
founded at Geneva by Genevese. 

Geneva is mentioned by Cesar as a town of the 
Allobroges. In 443 it was the capital of the Bur- 
gundian kingdom. In 1033 it was annexed to the Ger- 
man Empire, a connection of which the Genevese 
were proud. They claimed, indeed, that they owed 

1The reader is advised to consult the following very readable 
books: The Lake of Geneva, by Sir Frederick Treves, Bart. ; 


Geneva and Lake Geneva and Its Literary Associations, by 
Francis Gribble. 
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allegiance only to their bishops as viceroys of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and stoutly disputed the Duke of 
Savoy’s pretension that Geneva was a fief of his duke- 
dom. The citizens and their bishop agreed at least 
in opposing the Duke’s pretensions, and in consequence 
few medieval cities were more loyal to their bishops 
than Geneva. After 1444, however, the bishop was 
usually a member of the house of Savoy, and the tra- 
ditional loyalty of the Genevese to their bishop was 
therefore severely strained. 

The Genevese, in consequence, turned to the other 
Swiss cantons for assistance. In 1530 Fribourg and 
Bern helped the party of independence in Geneve 
called the Eidgenots, to defeat the troops which the 
Duke had sent to crush the growing opposition in 
Geneva. 

The political revolution was followed by the 
religious revolution. 

The story of the Reformation must be deferred to 
the next chapter, in which Calvin’s lifework is briefly 
summarized. When Calvin died the Duke of Savoy 
once again began to plot against the city. Geneva 
and Savoy were nominally at peace, and the Duke 
determined to capture the city by a treacherous sur- 
prise. Three hundred men were told off to scale the 
walls, while an army lay on the outskirts. Ladders 
were placed in position, and a Scottish Jesuit named 
Hume assured the troops that the ladders were steps 
to Heaven. This ill-timed imagery does not appear to 
have heartened the troops. In fear and trembling they 
crept up the ladders and succeeded in rushing the 
Place de Notre Dame du Pont. By this time the 
alarm had been raised, and from every window missiles 
were hurled on the invaders. One gld lady, Mére 


THE MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES 
Showing Lake Geneva and Mont Blanc. Painted in 1444 as an altar-piece 
for the cathedral at Geneva by Conrad Witz. 
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Royaume by name, achieved fame by dropping a 
marmite, or heavy iron pot, on the head of a Savoyard, 
_ with the happy result that the Savoyard was at once 
placed in a position to test the accuracy of the Jesuit’s 
prediction. After a desperate fight the invaders were 
killed, captured, or driven off. The Museum contains 
interesting relics of the “Escalade,” and the anniver- 
sary of December 12, 1602, is still celebrated by pro- 
cessions and by distributions of marmites of chocolate, 
in memory of the marmite which Mére Royaume 
dropped to such good effect. 

In the eighteenth century Geneva suffered from the 
infection of the French Revolution. The unprivilged 
classes—natifs, habitants, sujets, as they were variously 
called—rose against the old families who monopolized 
the power and trade. In 1798 Geneva became the 
capital of the French département of Lac de Léman, 
and in 1814 joined the Swiss Confederation as its 
twenty-second canton. 

The cathedral of St. Pierre is an interesting example 
of the transition from the Romanesque to the Gothic. 
Its first architects laboured during the period of 
transition, when the first churches and monasteries 
were being built, under the influence of the Cistercian 
Order, in the Gothic style. The building itself escaped 
the direct influence of the Cistercians, for it is one of 
the first examples of cathedrals erected under the 
joint episcopal and burgher control,’ but the Cister- 
cian influence gradually made itself felt as the building 
proceeded. The nave is Romanesque up to the tri- 
forium, but the Gothic influence is obvious above 
that point. 

The picture-gallery is also worth visiting. The 

1See La Suisse a travers les Gges, by H. Vulliéty. 
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gallery contains works by Hodler, but perhaps the 
most interesting picture is the altar-piece painted by 
Conrad Witz, “the first portraitist of the Alps,” for 
the cathedral in 1444. This picture shows the Mole, 
the Voirons, the Saléve, and Mont Blanc, with the lake 
in the foreground. 


CHAPTER XIX 


FOUR GREAT GENEVESE 


Tuts chapter will be devoted to brief biographies of 
four great men associated either by birth or residence 
with Geneva. 


Calvin 


Guillaume Farel, not Calvin, was the real architect 
of the Reformation in Geneva. Farel was a French- 
man from Gap, in the Dauphiné, and he was a member 
of the famous “Group of Meaux.” In 1526 he settled 
in Aigle, and gradually became the leader of an or- 
ganized band of missionaries who at the risk of their 
lives preached the Reformation throughout French- 
speaking Switzerland. Farel himself was devoid of 
the instincts of self-preservation. He was at his best 
when confronted by an angry mob, happiest, perhaps, 
when facing the storm. In the course of his missionary 
journeys he was beaten with clubs, stoned, and left 
for dead on more than one occasion. But nothing 
could damp his passion for thrusting himself and his 
views on congregations who did not desire to hear him. 
He had the defects of his qualities. It is recorded by 
a contemporary chronicler of one of his fellow- 
missioners that “his methods were not very evan- 
gelical. He used to crown the Roman Catholic priests 
with cow dung.” Farel’s manner was less playful, but 
more iconoclastic. He specialized in breaking up pro- 
cessions, and in hounding on people to wreck the 
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churches. In the closing years of his life Farel re- 
turned to France, and ended as he had begun, a leader 
of forlorn hopes. He had long realized that the 
pioneer work to which his life was devoted was best 
done without wife or children. In his old age he met 
a poor widow who had lost husband and property for 
religion’s sake, and had barely escaped with her life. 
He married her, and this was the only way he could 
protect her without scandal. 

Such was Farel, a generous-hearted fanatic, who 
never lost the cheerful recklessness of youth. He 
knew his own limitations. His shock tactics were 
successful at Geneva in 1532, and he succeeded in 
converting the Council to the necessity for legalizing 
the Reformation in Geneva. Farel was, indeed, a born 
leader of forlorn hopes, with a genius for pioneer 
work. But he was not, as he well knew, the man 
to organize victory. He was too impetuous, too reck- 
less in deed and word. But he was great enough 
to realize his own defects, magnanimous enough to 
care far more for the cause he had at heart than for 
the prestige of being the chief architect of its success. 
At the height of his perplexities he had learned by 
chance that a distinguished young French scholar on 
his way to Strassburg was spending the night at 
Geneva. This was Calvin. 

It was due to Farel’s influence that Calvin was 
persuaded to remain in Geneva, and it was due to his 
chivalry that he could watch Calvin and _ others 
building on the foundations he had laid without the 
least trace of jealousy. 

Jean Cauvin, who later took the Latinized name of 
Calvinus, was born at Noyon, in Picardy, on July 10, 
1509. He was originally destined for a career in the 
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Church, and he studied at the Collége de la Manche in 
Paris. He left the college the year that Ignatius 
Loyola entered it. These two great men, leaders of 
the opposing forces which were even then mobilizing 
for the Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, 
may have met, but we have no record of their meeting. 

Calvin had taken the first steps toward Protes- 
tantism, and as the result of a pamphlet in defence 
of evangelical truth he was forced to leave France, 
for his life was in danger. In 1535 he took refuge in 
Basel, where he wrote his most famous book, Chris- 
tsane Religionis Institutio, to which reference will be 
made later. The best thing about this book is the 
admirable preface, the open letter to the King of 
France. The book created a great sensation, and 
established this sober young man of twenty-six as the 
intellectual champion in the campaign against Rome. 

An accidental visit to Geneva on his way back from 
Italy to Strassburg altered the whole chart of his life. 
Farel called on him and urged him to stay. Calvin 
protested that all he desired was the peaceful life of 
the scholar, whereupon Farel assured him solemnly 
that God would curse his retirement if he refused the 
assistance which was so urgently demanded. “By this 
imprecation,” wrote Calvin, “I was so stricken with 
terror that I desisted from the journey which I had 
undertaken.” 

Farel was, of course, anxious to enlist Calvin’s 
support in the struggle with the Libertines. ‘“Liber- 
tines” was the name for the powerful party who were 
anxious for complete liberty to attend or to stay away 
from church, and who bitterly resented the sumptuary 
laws which the Reformers were trying to enforce. 

Calvin addressed himself to the task of curbing the 
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Libertines with great energy. A hairdresser was im- 
prisoned for making a client look too beautiful—one 
wonders whether any modern expert in shingling 
could be justly condemned on such a charge; an 
adulterer was made to ride round the town on a don- 
key; and in various other ways the gay sparks of 
Geneva found their liberties seriously menaced. The 
Libertines put up a stout resistance, and were sup- 
ported by the remnant of the Catholics at Geneva. An 
interesting ecclesiastical dispute with the Bernese, 
who wished to impose their own ecclesiastical usages on 
Geneva, and who were supported by the Council on 
political grounds, and opposed by Farel and Calvin, 
was responsible for a rupture between the General 
Council of Geneva and Calvin. Calvin and Farel were 
sent into exile, and the friends of liberty rejoiced. 
The Libertines, indeed, serenaded Calvin with ribald 
and obscene songs, and fired shots before his door. 
“More than enough,” as Calvin confessed, “to astonish 
a poor scholar, timid as I am, and as I confess I have 
always been.” 

Calvin, indeed, had no vocation for martyrdom. He 
would certainly have endured torture rather than re- 
cant his faith, but his was not the temperament which 
positively courts martyrdom for its own sake. 

It was the memory of these playful attentions from 
the Libertines which made this timid scholar loathe 
the very idea of returning to Geneva. Yet when the 
call came he obeyed; for he possessed the courage of 
those who know fear and overcome it rather than the 
courage of the naturally fearless. 

Before long the more sober Genevese began to re- 
gret Calvin’s absence. The city was given over to 
disorder, and there was every reason to fear that the 
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Duke of Savoy would profit by their lack of discipline 
to seize the town. Calvin was invited to return, and 
at length, after painful hesitations, he was persuaded 
to accept this invitation. From 1541 until his death 
in 1564 he remained without interruption in Geneva, 
and succeeded in establishing a famous theocracy, 
which, in John Knox’s opinion, transformed Geneva 
into “the most perfect school of Christ that was ever 
on earth since the days of the Apostles.” 

Here are some of the enactments for which Calvin 
was responsible: 


Item. That none shall play or run idly in the street dur- 
ing the time of sermons on Sundays. 

Item. That no man shall wear hosen or doublet. 

Item. ‘That no woman shall wear verdingales, billiments, 
neither any form of embroidery upon her sleeves. 

Item. That no manner of person making bride ales, 
banquets, or feasts shall have above three courses 


to the said feast. 


And so on and so forth. But it is a common mistake 
to assume that Puritanism was a post-Reformation 
product, or that Calvin’s régime at Geneva was alto- 
gether unprecedented elsewhere. Laws no less drastic 
than Calvin’s were, indeed, commonplaces of municipal 
life in the Middle Ages. They were often ineffective, 
just as prohibition is largely ineffective in America 
to-day, but periods of laxity were varied by periods of 
rigorous enforcement. 

Puritanism, indeed, is not the monopoly of any one 
sect, and there is no necessary antithesis between 
Catholicism and Puritanism. Puritanism is always 
associated with periods of religious revival within and 
without the Catholic Church. Calvin merely enforced 
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the Puritanism which all the great doctors in medieval 
Catholicism had preached. Though there is much for 
which Calvin is open to censure, he cannot fairly be 
blamed for attempting to impose on Geneva sump- 
tuary legislation which was on the statute books of 
all medieval towns. To say that Calvin acquiesced in 
such legislation is merely tantamount to saying that 
Calvin belonged to the sixteenth century. 

Of course, the sumptuary laws met with determined 
resistance. It was not until 1555, fourteen years after 
Calvin’s return to Geneva, that the Libertines were 
definitely crushed. The leaders had been foolish 
enough to attempt a futile and abortive rebellion, They 
were tortured and executed, and though Calvin 
was not responsible for their fate, for it was the civil 
power which tried them, he cannot avoid the odium 
of having expressed approval of the use of torture. 
There is one revolting sentence of his in a letter to 
Farel which his admirers would be glad to forget. One 
of the rebels had been so clumsily executed that his 
executioner had been dismissed from his office by the 
Council. “I am persuaded,” wrote Calvin, “that it is 
not without the special will of God that the criminals 
have endured protracted torture at the hands of the 
executioner.” 

The kind of God which Calvin worshipped was no 
doubt quite capable of enjoying the tortures inflicted 
by clumsy executioners, but the sentence just quoted 
is a worse blot on Calvin’s memory than his treatment 
of Servetus. 

Miguel Serveto y Revez was a Spaniard of good 
family who had published at the age of twenty some 
criticisms of the dogma of the Trinity. He was 
anxious to discover Calvin’s views, and entered into 
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a long and polemical correspondence with him. His 
- controversial manners were deplorable, and he had a 
nasty habit of sending back Calvin’s books, as Calvin 
himself complained, after filling “the margins with in- 
sults like a dog mouthing and gnawing a bone.” 

He did not write under his own name, and Calvin 
was guilty of a deplorable act, for he allowed one of 
his own friends to pass on the proofs of this book to 
the Inquisitors at Vienne. Servetus was arrested, but 
was fortunate enough to escape from the Inquisition, 
who had intended to burn him. He foolishly made 
his way to Geneva, where he was promptly arrested. 
After a protracted trial, at which Calvin acted as 
prosecutor, he was condemned to be burnt alive. 

Calvin interviewed him just before his execution, 
and delivered a self-righteous lecture in which he 
assured the wretched man that he was not in the least 
influenced by the insults which -‘Servetus had heaped 
on his books. There is more than a touch of injured 
vanity in the cold, hard, pharasaic tone of his exhor- 
tation. The best that can be said for Calvin in this 
connection is that he tried his best to persuade the 
Council to execute Servetus by the sword and to spare 
him the agonies of the stake. 

Champel, where Servetus suffered, lies about two 
miles from Geneva. In 1903 certain Calvinists of 
Geneva raised an expiatory monument on the scene of 
Servetus’s martyrdom. 


The respectful and grateful sons of our great Re- 
former, condemning an error which was that of his time, 
and firmly attaching ourselves to liberty of conscience, 
according to the true principles of the Reformation of 
the Gospel, have raised this expiatory monument. 
October 27th, 1903. 
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The late Sir John Macdonell, an eminent judge and 
at once time Senior Master of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature, devoted a chapter to Servetus in his fas- 
cinating book Historical Trials (Oxford University 
Press). He deals faithfully in this book with the pro- 
cedure of the medieval Inquisition, and discusses 
with impassioned severity many classic miscarriages 
of justice. But it is significant that he reserves his 
sternest strictures for Calvin. “To the lawyer,” he 
writes, 


the trial from first to last is an amazing medley, con- 
fusion and vacillation, denoting determination to attain 
a conviction without clear perception of how to do it— 
first one prosecutor, then another, then a third, and in 
the end Calvin, without any official position, dominating 
the proceedings; first one set of charges, including a 
count for slander of Calvin; these withdrawn or dropped, 
without, as might be expected, a verdict or judgment 
of acquittal being pronounced in favour of the prisoner ; 
then a totally new set of charges substituted; the argu- 
ments in Court not confined to the issues thus raised, 
but allowed to wander into all sorts of theological dis- 
cussions, and to degenerate into rude personalities; the 
Court abdicating its functions and taking the opinion 
of various cities and individual pastors; the real prose- 
cutor, Calvin, in the course of the trial and at a critical 
point therein haranguing the people and denouncing the 
accused, and by letters and otherwise seeking to influ- 
ence the referees or assessors; the sentence, too, not 
strictly founded on the charges but vague and declama- 
tory, and in it no finding as to an offence committed 
within the territory of Geneva. 

To show the straits to which the Court was put in 
finding reasons for its judgement, it may be stated that 
among the grounds mentioned were “for having per- 
fidiously broken and escaped from the prison at Vienne.” 
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Fancy Calvin pursuing a man to death for breaking out 
of the prison of the Inquisition! 

It is hard to believe that a trained jurist such as Calvin 
did not see that he was a prime mover in proceedings 
hopelessly irregular. I have had to speak of two great 
trials conducted in a democracy for similar offences— 
one that of Socrates for asebeia, the other of Servetus 
for heresy. The comparison between them is all to the 
honour of the Athenian tribunal. The sentences in both 
were errors; but in the trial before the Athenian 
heliasts were none of the elements of brutality, savagery 
and personal spite conspicuous in the other. In the 
theocratic democracy there may have been a _ higher 
standard, but the trial speaks of a lower life... . . A 
trial such as that of Servetus is a trial of the people 
among whom it takes place, and his condemnation is 
theirs also. 


Before taking our leave of Calvin let us try to sum- 
marize briefly the permanent results of his labours. 

As a theologian Calvin must be judged by the famous 
Institutes. The modern Presbyterian refers to the 
Institutes in the same tone as a Moslem would refer to 
the Koran. He is usually Joud in his praise of its iron 
logic, concise style, and so forth. But ask him if he 
has read the book, and the odds are at least twenty to 
one that he knows it only by hearsay. I have read 
the Institutes, and also much of St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
Summa Theologie, with which the Institutes is so 
often and so improperly compared. If you grant St. 
Thomas’s premises, and admit the validity of his 
methods, you are bound to concede that his Summa 
Theologie is a masterpiece of logical reasoning. Cal- 
vin’s Institutes, on the other hand, suggests on every 
page the desperate struggle to consolidate an unten- 
able and illogical position. It is not surprising that 
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whereas the “Angelic Doctor” never loses his dignity, 
Calvin’s controversial style is deplorably ill-mannered. 
Here are one or two gems from many samples: 


I am aware of what is uttered in corners by certain 
miscreants when they would display their acuteness in 
assailing divine truth. 


Or again: 
The villainous cur, though refuted by obvious argu- 
ment, did but wipe his nozzle and say, “There is no 
harm done here, let us go on.” 


Calvin’s theology rests on his disbelief in freewill and 
on his conviction that God from the beginning of time 
has predestined a few to eternal bliss and the rest of 
the world to eternal torment. Freewill is, of course, 
an open question, and there is nothing illogical in main- 
taining the determinist’s position. It is, however, 
illogical to believe in an overcrowded hell to which 
the majority of men are predestined, and also in an 
all-loving and an all-just God. 

Calvin, of course, realizes the obvious objection to 
this odious creed. It is not in any failure to state his 
opponent’s case clearly that Calvin’s intellectual weak- 
ness lies. It is rather in his inability to realize that he 
has not found an answer to these objections. 

To cite a characteristice passage : 


Foolish mortals enter into many controversies with 
God. They inquire by what right He is angry with 
creatures who have not provoked Him by any previous 
offence; for to devote to destruction whom He pleases 
is more like the caprice of a tyrant than the lawful 
sentence of a just Judge. Men have reason to expos- 
tulate with God if they are predestined to eternal death 
without merit of their own, merely by a sovereign will. 
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Calvin answers that: 


Of God’s will, it belongs not to us to demand the 
reason, for we are incapable of understanding. 


It does not seem to have occurred to Calvin that his 
critics were demanding a reason not for God’s Will, but 
for Calvin’s extremely stupid interpretation of that 
Will. But Calvin, like other theologians, was all too 
fond of playing the trump card, “the inscrutable mys- 
teries of God,” in order to retire with dignity from 
the inscrutable mysteries of his own muddle-headed 
devising. 

Calvinism is dead. The modern Calvinist neither 
reads the Jnstitutes nor attempts to preach predestina- 
tion. Those who compare Calvin with St. Thomas 
Aquinas shouid remember that whereas Calvin’s whole 
system is dead and buried St. Thomas still interprets 
the intellectual basis of the Catholic faith. 

Men are often better than their creeds, and Calvin 
himself deserved the respect and the affection 
with which he was regarded in his large circle of 
friends. 

No man was more disinterested or more unselfish. 
No man cared less for money, or was more ready to 
give what he possessed to those who needed it. Of 
course, like most great religious leaders, Calvin, in his 
quiet way, was something of an egoist, for egoism is 
perfectly consistent with unselfishness and altruism. 
It is, indeed, the besetting sin against which religious 
leaders should be on their guard. If one assumes that 
one’s message, and consequently one’s life, is of su- 
preme importance to humanity, it is a natural deduc- 
tion that everything which contributes to one’s health 
and comfort is of vital importance. Calvin in the réle 
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of Romeo was practical rather than romantic. When 
contemplating marriage he wrote: 


I am not one of those insane lovers who when once 
smitten by the beauty of a woman embrace her very 
faults. This is the only beauty which attracts me— 
if she be modest, obliging, fastidious, careful, patient, 
and likely to be attentive to my health. 


Calvin was fond of children, and, what was even 
stranger, children appear to have been fond of Calvin. 
He seems, in many ways, to have been a thoroughly 
attractive man, as humane and as kindly as his horrible 
creed would permit. 

It was as an organizer rather than as a theologian 
that Calvin was most successful. It was Calvin who 
organized and armed the opposition to Rome, and 
through his influence Geneva became the headquarters 
of militant Protestantism. From Geneva there went 
forth reinforcements to every corner of that great 
battlefield. Calvin was, indeed, the enemy whom 
Rome feared most, and, as Dr. Reyburn remarks, “the 
men whom Calvin trained were the true Ironsides of 
the Protestant army.” 

Again, Calvin laid the foundations of modern de- 
mocracy. Rousseau was to give the world the idea of 
democracy in politics, but Calvin had forestalled him 
by substituting for the priestly hierarchy of Rome the 
democracy of the true believers. Calvinism ensures 
that the rank and file of the members of any local 
church shall determine the lines along which the gov- 
ernment and discipline of that church are to run. 

Calvin, if he could have escaped the call of duty, 
would have led a life of scholarly seclusion. He suf+ 
fered from ill-health throughout his life, and he scarcely 
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knew a day without pain and discomfort. And yet 
his iron will triumphed ‘over his frail physical limita- 
tions. The timid scholar stamped the impress of his 
personality not only on Geneva, but on the world at 
large. 

Do not leave Geneva without seeing the Reformation 
Monument. It will help you to understand Calvin. 

The stone wall, one hundred yards in length, and 
about twenty-five feet high, is the canvas on which 
the Genevese have sculptured the heroes of the Refor- 
mation. At the foot of the wall runs a stream crystal 
clear, and behind the wall are the remnants of the old 
bulwarks of the town. Four gigantic figures, Farel, 
Beza, Calvin, and Knox, dominate the monument and 
“stand with their backs to the wall that faces Rome.” 
The phrase is Sir Frederick Treves’s, and sums up aptly 
the impression produced by this monument. One’s 
national vanity may perhaps be piqued by the dis- 
covery that Oliver Cromwell and other great herces of 
the English Reformation are mere bas-reliefs, pygmy 
figures which set off the majesty, might, dominion, of 
the Big Four. For the moment at least you will admit 
that the scale is true to the scale of history. But do 
not stay too long before this monument if you wish to 
escape some ghostly echo of ancient fears. The iron 
will which ruled Geneva and crushed out all opposition 
has been transmuted into stone. When you stand be- 
fore those stern-faced men you will feel something of 
that fear and loathing which the Libertines felt when 
they saw Calvin moving along the streets of Geneva. 
You will understand why Beauty withered at his touch, 
and why the minister in his black Calvinistic surplice 
can no longer fill the cathedrals which Calvin stole 
from the older faith, for God is a God of Beauty no less 
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than Righteousness, and withholds His favour from a 
form of worship divorced from all Beauty. You will 
understand that it was easy for the men whom Calvin 
ruled to believe in predestination, and to tremble in 
the presence of a stern and angry God. For if God 
made Calvin in His own image, then Calvinism is 
indeed a plausible clue to His mind, and the Refor- 
mation Monument an enduring expression of eternal 
verities. 


Rousseau and Voltaire 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau was born at Geneva on June 
28, 1712. Rousseau’s ancestors had left Paris for 
Geneva in 1529, so that Rousseau could claim to 
belong to an old Genevese family. His childhood 
was unhappy. “I cost my mother her life, and my 
birth was the first of my woes.” 

At the age of sixteen he ran away from Geneva and 
wandered into Savoy, whose dukes had waged for 
generations unremitting warfare against the political 
freedom and the Reformed faith of Geneva. There 
was keefi rivalry between the priests of Savoy and 
the Calvinistic ministers at Geneva, and Rousseau 
was warmly welcomed by M. de Pontverre, the priest 
of Confignon, in Savoy. He made the best of his 
opportunities to convert this young fugitive from the 
citadel of heresy. Rousseau writes : 


He spoke to me of the heresy of Geneva, of the 
authority of the Holy Mother Church, and gave me 
dinner. I found little to answer to arguments which 
ended thus: that I judged priests at whose houses one 
dined well were at all events worth as much as our 
ministers. I was too good a guest to be a good theo- 
logian, and his Frangi wine, which struck me as excellent, 
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was such a triumphant argument on his side, that I 
should have blushed to oppose so capital a host.2 


Rousseau was received into the Church of Rome, 
and Mme. de Warens, a recent convert from Vevey, 
assumed the rédle of his protectress. Meanwhile, 
Rousseau had his living to make. After a brief but 
undistinguished career as a lackey he returned to 
Mme. de Warens and lived with her for the next 
twelve years. Mme. de Warens had been converted, 
not only to Catholicism, but to the even more engag- 
ing philosophy preached by a certain de Tavel, who 
insisted that the importance of sexual relations had 
been greatly exaggerated, and that liaisons were inno- 
cent, provided that outward decorum was observed. 
She was therefore persuaded to exchange the maternal 
for a more intimate réle. 

In 1741 Rousseau left Mme. de Warens for Paris, 
where he soon made a name for himself as an original 
and revolutionary writer. During the course of a 
brief visit to Geneva he rejoined the Church of his 
baptism and resumed his rights as a citizen. 

Meanwhile, the authorities had begun to read his 
books, and the more they read them the less they liked 
them. Emile was burnt by the public hangman, and 
Rousseau himself was forced to fly the country. He 
crossed the frontier to Switzerland, and tried to settle 
down in Yverdon, but was promptly expelled by the 
reactionary Council of Bern. He took refuge in the 
village of Motiers, in the Prussian principality of Neu- 
chatel, and here he lived for three years. He was 
admitted to Communion by the pastor, a weak but 
broadminded man, and for some time was left in 


1Rousseau, by Viscount Morley (Macmillan). 
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comparative peace, but the echoes of his revolutionary 
reputation soon penetrated to this peaceful Jurassian 
village. Geneva had burnt his books, and the villagers 
of Motiers disapproved of the Armenian costume which 
Rousseau assumed, more for convenience than for 
display. Some of them even took a Turkish delight 
in throwing stones at this pseudo-Armenian. Finally 
the pastor of Motiers was induced to summon Rousseau 
before the village consistory in order that he might 
satisfy them of his orthodoxy. Rousseau duly ap- 
peared, and a consistory of illiterate peasants listened 
gravely while he expounded his faith. They were not 
impressed, and Rousseau was driven from Motiers. 
He took refuge for some time in the charming little 
isle of St. Peter, now virtually a peninsula in the Lake 
of Bienne. But before long he was again discovered 
and hunted from his retreat by the magistrates of 
Bern. He left for England, and eventually ended his 
days in France. He died in 1778, and his body rests 
beside that of Voltaire in the Panthéon. 

Genius evades classification. It is impossible to fit 
Rousseau into a tidy little ethical category. Certainly 
no man has recorded with more pitiless sincerity his 
own faults and failures. In his famous Confessions he 
reveals not only the more picturesque vices which a 
Cellini might confess with a touch of defiant swagger, 
but acts of incredible meanness which few men would 
care to recall even in the secret forum of the heart. 

The man who urged fashionable ladies to suckle 
their own young, and who recalled his contemporaries 
to the high duties of parenthood, dropped his own five 
children into the Foundlings’ Box. And just when we 
have decided that this puts him beyond the pale we 
remember his patient devotion to the most graceless 
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slut that was ever mated to a man of genius. Thérése 
le Vasseur was a kitchen maid. She lived with Rous- 
seau for at least thirty-four years of his life. She could 
never be taught to read, count, or tell the time. She 
was scarcely more intelligent than the average dog. 
and certainly less faithful, for she tired of Rousseau 
long before he tired of her. And yet, twenty-six years 
after he had first linked his life to this low-grade moron, 
Rousseau could still write: 


For the six-and-twenty years, dearest, that our union 
has lasted, I have never sought my happiness except 
in yours, and have never ceased to try to make you 
happy; and you saw by what I did lately, that your 
honour and happiness were one as dear to me as the 
other. I see with pain that success does not answer 
my solicitude, and that my kindness is not as sweet to 
you to receive, as it is sweet to me to show. I know 
that the sentiments of honour and uprightness with 
which you were born will never change in you; but 
as for those of tenderness and attachment which were 
once reciprocal between us, I feel that they now only 
exist on my side. Not only, dearest of all friends, 
have you ceased to find pleasure in my company, but 
you have to tax yourself severely to remain a few 
minutes with me out of complaisance. You are at 
your ease with all the world but me. I do not speak to 
you of many other things. We must take our friends 
with their faults, and I ought to pass over yours, as you 
pass over mine. If you were happy with me, I could 
be content, but I see clearly that you are not, and this 
is what makes my heart sore. . . . Whatever sacrifice 
may be necessary on my part to’ make you happy, be 
so at any cost, and I shall be content. We have faults 


1Referring, no doubt, to the ceremony which he called their 
marriage, and which had taken place in 1768. 
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to weep over and to expiate, but no crimes; let us not 
blot out by the imprudence of our closing days the 
sweetness and purity of those we have passed together.* 


Rousseau provided Socialism with its charter, a fact 
which will not endear him to those who dislike the 
programme of his modern disciples. Few modern 
Socialists, however, would care to be reminded of 
Rousseau’s contention that nobody has any right to 
despise the rich until he is himself so prudent and 
thrifty as to have no need of riches. The modern 
demagogue who climbs into power by emptying all 
pockets but his own would certainly not quote with 
enthusiasm Rousseau’s rebuke to a correspondent who 
had attacked the rich. 

Rousseau’s own financial integrity was absolute. 
He preserved his independence by steadfastly and 
even churlishly refusing to accept gifts from his rich 
friends or pensions from kings. He lived and he died 
a poor man. 

The man who could write without envy of the rich 
was unsparing in his condemnation of a system which 
doomed so many to grinding poverty. The man who 
had known the indignities of menial service, who had 
been hungry and homeless, who had seen the wrongs 
of the poor from within and not from without, had 
learnt to discover “the goodness of humanity under 
its coarser aspect, and who had never tried to shut 
out these things from his memory,” was well qualified, 
in Lord Morley’s phrase, “to change the blank prac- 
tice of the older philosophies into a deadly affair of 
ball and shell.” 

Rousseau made history, but never read it. No 


1Rousseau, by John Morley (Macmillan). 
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great thinker was so little learned. He had no verbal 
memory. His theories were not based on the patient 
examination of evidence, for he made no attempt to 
collate the facts of history. He spun out his social 
theories from premises based on his own emotional 
reactions to the world at large. He was fascinated 
by words, by the subtle play of verbal deductions. 
His Social Contract, which helped to provide the Rev- 
olution with a philosophy, was based on the theory 
that man was born everywhere free, but is everywhere 
in chains, that the golden age lay in the past, and that 
civilization was a retrogressive movement. His basic 
theory is demonstrably false, nor did Rousseau ever 
trouble to justify his first premise by the slightest 
shred of evidence. 

His philosophy was shallow, his social theories were 
mischievous, his learning was non-existent, and yet 
few men have had a profounder influence on contem- 
porary thought. 

“Without Rousseau,” said Napoleon, “France 
would never have had her Revolution.” 

It was from Rousseau that the men of the ‘92 
borrowed their conception of the sovereignty of 
the people. It was in Rousseau’s books that they 
unearthed the great ideas of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity. 

Rousseau may have made the French Revolution, 
but he must also be credited with a bloodless revo- 
lution, for Rousseau was the chief artisan of the 
Romantic Revival. The seed of the modern worship 
of mountains was sown before , Rousseau was born, 
but we cannot deny to his Savoyard vicar a potent 
influence on the renaissance of nature-worship. The 
mild deism of the vicar may have lost its appeal, but 
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the passage in which the disciple is led at dawn to the 
summit of a high hill and shown the silver streak of 
the Po and the distant line of the snowy Alps glowing 
in the dawn strikes a note which has echoed down the 
dusty corridors of the eighteenth century, and which 
was reborn in the Lakeland poets. Those who believe’ 
that the beauty which finds expression in hill and 
snow and lake is a symbol of the Eternal are of 
Rousseau’s school, even though they do not take their 
politics from his Social Contract, or borrow hints for 
the education of their children from Emile. 

Rousseau in his Discourse on the Origin of Inequality 
has drawn a gloomy contrast between man in his 
primitive state of nature and man as degraded by 
civilization. He sent this Discourse to Voltaire, 
Rousseau’s great rival in the world of eighteenth- 
century thought, and Voltaire replied with character- 
istic pleasantry: 


I have received your new book against the human race, 
and thank you for it. Never was such cleverness used 
to prove us all stupid. One longs, in reading your book, 
to walk on all fours. But as I have lost that habit for 
more than sixty years I feel, unhappily, the impossibility 
of resuming it. 


Rousseau and Voltaire were the great architects of 
the New France, but they worked on parallel lines 
which never met. They suggest the old contrast be- 
tween sense and sensibility. Rousseau appealed to 
the emotions, Voltaire to the mind. Rousseau tried 
to mobilize the idealists for his campaign against the 
abuses of the old system. He appealed to men’s 
highest instincts. Voltaire fought his enemies with 
the sword of laughter and with the rapier of scorn. 
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Rousseau read little and remembered less. Voltaire 
had an encyclopedic thirst for knowledge. Rousseau 
was essentially religious, Voltaire irreligious. Rous- 
seau had no sense of humour, Voltaire was one of the 
greatest wits that ever lived. “The gaiety of Vol- 
taire,” as Lord Morley remarks, “saddens, while the 
sadness of Rousseau consoles.’ 

To the Roman Catholic, then as now, Voltaire is 
the arch-sceptic and blasphemer. The religious can 
seldom see in Voltaire anything but the cynic. He 
was a cynic, but he was something more besides. Few 
men have been more actively humane, for. Voltaire 
was not content with that passive humanity which 
effervesces into sentiment. He loathed cruelty and 
injustice with a strong and potent hate, which found 
prompt and energetic expression. The clerical and 
legal infamies which stained that age might have been 
overlooked had not Voltaire made the names of 
Calas, Sirven, and Lally famous, and the names of 
their persecutors infamous throughout Europe. It 
was to Voltaire, not to Rousseau, that the widow of 
Calas fled. Voltaire never rested, never ceased to 
bombard kings and ministers and the leaders of society 
with his demands for redress. 

No man was more detested and more dreaded by 
the enemies of light and by the foes of freedom. His 
cry, “Ecrasez l’Infame!l’ rang through Europe. The 
councils of Europe began uneasily to stir under the 
lash of Voltaire’s scorn. Rack and stake could not 
long survive such treatment. 

It is idle to dismiss such a man as a mere cynic. 
Evil can be fought, no doubt, as Rousseau fought it, 
by the appeal to ideals, but there are periods when 
invective, scorn, and satire are more effective weapons 
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in the battle against darkness. It was to Voltaire 
that the eighteenth century owed the abolition of the 
Inquisition and the dawn of religious freedom. 

In 1755 Voltaire, who was then in his sixty-first 
year, settled near Geneva. For the remaining twenty- 
three years of his life he lived on the shores of the 
lake. He bought two pieces of property, one near 
Geneva and one near Lausanne, and a few years later, 
in 1758, he bought the lordship of Ferney, a little 
village a few miles from Geneva, but actually in French 
territory. He was a citizen not only of France, but 
of Bern, for, as he remarks, “philosophers ought to 
have two or three holes underground against the 
hounds who chase them.” 

The more enlightened citizens of Geneva were 
flattered by Voltaire’s presence in their midst. They 
welcomed him as the greatest of living Frenchmen. 
The Puritan element in Geneva distrusted Voltaire. 
They were incensed by an article in the Encyclopedia 
edited by Diderot and d’Alembert, an article for 
which Voltaire had supplied the material. His re- 
mark that religion at Geneva was reduced to the 
worship of one God, coupled with a certain respect 
for Jesus Christ, provoked their indignation. Voltaire 
was asked to procure an apology from the En- 
cyclopedia, not a very hopeful request, for Voltaire 
had already written to congratulate d’Alembert on 
“rousing the murmurs of the Synagogue.” 

The theatre was another bone of contention. 
Official Geneva disapproved of and vetoed the drama. 
Unofficial Geneva flocked to the performances which 
Voltaire organized on his estate at Les Délices. 
Rousseau, who was temperamentally a Puritan, felt 
called upon to protest. He had already exchanged 
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letters with Voltaire, but had never met him. Vol- 
taire never forgave him for his surrender to the 
reactionaries. 

Ferney, when Voltaire made his home there, was a 
wretched and decaying hamlet ewith forty or fifty 
inhabitants who were devoured by poverty, scurvy, 
and tax-gatherers. 

Before Voltaire had been at Ferney ten years he 
had shown himself to be something more than a mere 
theoretical reformer. He built a fine village, pro- 
vided homes for hundreds -of persons, and obtained 
for them a remission of taxes. He rejoiced in the 
title of “Patriarch of Ferney,” and basked in the 
reflected glow from his own benevolence. He even 
built a church, which still bears the inscription, Deo 
erexit Voltaire. According to Dumas, this church was 
intended to prove to the whole world, which had 
become very anxious about the disputes of the crea- 
ture with his Creator, that God and Voltaire had been 
finally reconciled. The world, so Dumas tells us, 
heard this news with satisfaction, but it always sus- 
pected that Voltaire had made the first advances. 

The church was opened with gorgeous ceremony. 
Voltaire himself preached an eloquent sermon against 
theft. The congregation was amused, but the Bishop 
of Annecy, the diocesan of this eccentric rector, was 
furious, and tried to get Voltaire banished from France. 
Voltaire replied by going to confession and by mak- 
ing his Easter Communion. The philosophers were 
shocked by this unedifying performance, and Vol- 
taire remarked flippantly that he had an invincible 
objection to being burnt alive, an excuse which did 
not appease his more serious disciples. 

Voltaire always took an impish delight in perplex- 
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ing his ecclesiastical superiors. He applied for and 
obtained the post of temporal Father of the Capuchins 
for the district of Gex, and the pleasantries which 
were inspired by his new role amused his lay corre- 
spondents, but infuriated his bishop. He wore with 
great dignity the cord of St. Francis, and derived a 
mischievous pleasure from signing his letters to his old 
foe the bishop with a cross and his name, “f Voltaire, 
Capucin indigne.”’ A visitor who arrived at Ferney 
was greeted by his host with the remark: “One grows 
a bigot in one’s old age; I have a habit of having 
some pious work read to me when I sit down to table.” 

But the laugh was not always on Voltaire’s side. A 
leading Quaker was once invited to dine at Ferney. He 
listened unmoved to Voltaire’s sarcasms, and Voltaire 
tried to entangle him in an argument about the evi- 
dences for Christianity. The unruffled calm with which 
the Quaker received these sarcasms enraged Voltaire, 
and his attack became more and more blasphemous. 
Finally the Quaker rose and said: “Friend Voltaire, 
perhaps thou mayest come to understand these 
matters rightly; in the meantime, finding I can do 
thee no good, I will leave thee, and so fare thee well.” 

Mme. Denis, Voltaire’s niece, kept house for him. 
She was forty-eight, but still believed herself to be 
both beautiful and literary, a double illusion, which 
was very trying. 

Voltaire’s home was nothing but an hotel. Visitors 
called every day, and many of them spent the night. 
Valtaire had a feckless but engaging habit of adopting 
casual strangers, and once at least he made a lucky 
hit, for Belle et Bonne was not only pretty and young, 
but she lavished affection on the old man who had 
adopted her. She soothed him when he was irritable, 
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and asi Sir Frederick Treves remarks, “joked at his 
bitter and sardonic thrusts, and treated him in a 
motherly way as a great petulant baby.” 

At the age of eighty-three Voltaire started off for 
Paris, and died there. Good priests invented a whole 
mythology of distressing legends about his deathbed. 
Voltaire was supposed to have died in extreme bodily 
torment, tortured by unavailing remorse, and terri- 
fied by a foretaste of the horrors in store for him in 
the next world. But there is no reason to suppose 
that the old jester’s end was either painful or parti- 
cularly edifying. 


De Saussure 


It is perhaps easy to forgive Calvin his failure to 
notice the existence of Mont Blanc, and Voltaire, who 
never pretended to rave about the beauties of scenery, 
may also be pardoned for failing to comment on one 
of the loveliest views in Switzerland. It is, however, 
difficult to understand why Rousseau, who had a genu- 
ine love for nature, should have made no reference 
in all his writings to a view which must have been so 
familiar to him, the Lake of Geneva in the foreground, 
then the slow procession of the foothills, and in the 
distance the dome of Mont Blanc fenced in like the 
dome of St. Sophia by a ring of granite minarets. 

It was left to de Saussure to preach a crusade which, 
like other crusades, has had its victims, but which has 
certainly caused less unhappiness than the dour creed 
of Calvin or the Revolutionary creed of Rousseau. 

Horace Bénédicte de Saussure belonged to an old 
Genevese family, and was born in 1740. He was 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Geneva, 
but his real work was that of an explorer, mountaineer, 
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and geologist. He married young, and his wife tried 
to veto his mountaineering adventures. His reply 
might serve as a model for other married mountaineers. 


You would sooner—God forgive me for saying so— 
see me growing fat like a friar, and snoring every day 
in the chimney-corner after a big dinner, than that I 
should achieve immortal fame by the most sublime dis- 
coveries at the cost of reducing my weight by a few 
ounces and spending a few weeks away from you. . 

I say to myself that just as an officer goes out to assault 
the fortress when the order is given, and just as a 
merchant goes to market on Monday, so must I go to 
the mountains when there are observations to be made. 


De Saussure visited Chamonix as a young man, and 
offered a reward to anybody who could find a way to 
the summit of Mont Blanc. Twenty-six years later 
the reward was claimed by Jacques Balmat, a sturdy 
peasant of a little village near Chamonix, who, accom- 
panied by the local doctor, succeeded in reaching the 
summit in 1786. The next year he led de Saussure to 
the summit, and a little later de Saussure camped out 
for a fortnight on the Col du Géant. 

These were not his only mountaineering expeditions. 
For many years he continued to climb, partly because 
he loved the mountains, and partly because he was an 
ardent geologist. De Saussure, indeed, has a double 
claim to our respect; as the father of mountaineering, | 
and as the real father of geology. Prior to de Saussure 
the geologists were either mere collectors of fossils or 
mere theorists who threw out vast generalizations, 
and relied for proof mainly on the first chapter of 
Genesis, with special reference to the Flood. 

De Saussure combined both methods. He collected 
in order to collate. 
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His books have stood the test of time. Their geo- 
logical conclusions may be out of date, but the spirit 
which inspired de Saussure will never be out of date. 
De Saussure was not a conscious stylist. He did not 
write for effect, but he tried to describe as simply and 
as clearly as he could the things that he had seen, and 
his writings possess that style which is the result of 
simple, clear, and unaffected expression. 

De Saussure’s life has been written by Mr. Douglas 
Freshfield, one of the great Alpine pioneers. The book 
is a delightful study, not only of early mountaineering, 
but of the life in Geneva in the eighteenth century. 
The author was honoured by the University of Geneva 
with the honorary degree of doctor. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE LAKE OF GENEVA 


Ir 1s fortunate that we are not concerned with the 
French shore of Lake Geneva, for the Swiss shore 
will make more demands on my space than I care to 
contemplate. 


Geneva to Lausanne 


Eight miles from Geneva we come to Coppet, one of 
the most charming places on the lake, which owes its 
reputation to Mme. de Staél. 

Mme. de Staél was the daughter of Necker and 
Suzanne Curchod, Gibbon’s first love (see pages 234— 
236). After the French Revolution Necker retired to 
Coppet, and it was at Coppet that his daughter, Mme. 
de Staél, wrote Corinne and De Il’Allemagne, books 
which had a great vogue at the time. She married the 
Swedish Ambassador to Paris, and was in Paris during 
the Revolution, where she sheltered, at the risk of her 
life, several fugitives from the Terror. In Paris, in 
London, and later at Coppet, Mme. de Staél succeeded 
in founding salons which were world-famous. Her 
rooms were crowded with famous men anxious to 
hear her talk, and still more anxious to talk them- 
selves in a milieu always ready to applaud brilliant 
conversation. There was hardly a European of emi- 
nence whom she had not met. 

Before she came to Coppet she had divorced her 
husband and married a young Frenchman called 
Rocca, whom she survived. She also had many love 
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affairs, the most famous of which was with Benjamin 
Constant. She was not beautiful—indeed, she was 
plain and conscious of her plainness—but her brilliance 
and wit redeemed her lack of beauty. She was de- 
scribed by one of her guests as ‘“wery ugly, very red, 
but with infinite grace, and great wit,” and she prob- 
ably deserved the compliment of Macaulay, who spoke 
of her as “the greatest woman of her time.” The 
charming chateau in which she held her court is still 
practically unchanged. 

Nyon is the next port of call, and is a very ancient 
place, founded by the Romans in about 46 B.c. (Novio- 
dunum). Its chateau was first heard of in 1289, but 
the body of the building dates from the close of the 
sixteenth century. There is an inscribed stone near 
the church which records the fact that in 1573 a cupa 
of corn cost fifteen florins and a setier of wine thirteen 
florins. This stone expresses the high-water mark of 
the cost of living due to oppressive taxation, and Sir 
Frederick Treves remarks that for a modern parallel 
we must imagine “a stone let into the wall of a house 
on Ludgate Hill with the inscription: 


“In 1920 a loaf of bread cast 1/4% and a bottle of 
whisky 12/6.” 


Nyon is the starting-point for St. Cergue (3422 feet), 
a popular summer and winter resort, nine miles by 
road from Nyon. There is a famous view of Mont 
Blanc from St. Cergue, and the panorama from the 
Dole (5505 feet), easily reached from St. Cergue, is one 
of the finest in Switzerland. A good day’s run in a car 
from Lausanne or Geneva is to go via Nyon, St. Cergue, 
and the Lac de Joux, returning to the lake via Orbe. 

Rolle, the next port of call, has a tower which dates 
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from 1291. Toward the second half of the eighteenth 
century Rolle was very fashionable as a spa, owing to 
its sulphur springs. 

Morges is one of the oldest inhabited places on the 
lake. The lake-dwellings at Morges appear to have 
been a metropolis, and to have consisted of not less 
than three villages. During the great drought of 
1920-21 the piles upon which the lake-village of 
Morges had been built appeared above the surface of 
the water. Close to Morges lies the magnificent Chateau 
_de Vufflens, one of the largest and most imposing 
castles on the lake. It dates back to the twelfth century. 

Paderewski, the famous pianist and former Polish 
Prime Minister, has a house at Morges. 

It is worth remarking that the road from Geneva to 
Lausanne is as good a road as motorists could wish for. 
From Lausanne the road maintains its high excellence 
until we reach Morat, whence Bern is reached by a 
road good enough in its way, but not to be compared 
with the Geneva—Lausanne—Morat section. 


Lausanne! 


Lausanne belonged to the Dukes of Savoy until the 
Reformation. When the Duke of Savoy threatened 
Geneva, Bern marched through Vaud, captured 
Chillon, delivered Bonivard, and kept Vaud as their 
reward. Thenceforward Lausanne was a_ Bernese 
dependency governed by Bernese bailiffs. It was not 
until 1803 that Lausanne shook off the yoke of Bern 
with the assistance of the French (see page 95). 

1Lausanne, by Francis Gribble, illustrated by J. Hardwicke 
Lewis (A. and C. Black, Ltd.), and Lausanne and Its Environs, 


painted and described by G. Flemwell (Blackie and Son, Ltd.), 
may be recommended to the reader. 
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The cathedral is the finest medieval cathedral in 
Switzerland. It dates back to the thirteenth century, 
and witnessed the famous reconciliation between Pope 
Gregory X and Rudolf of Habsburg. It was in this 
cathedral that the famous Disputation of 1526, in which 
Calvin and Farel took part, was held. The cathedral 
contains a monument to Otho, Baron von Grand- 
son, the troubadour, whose Compleynt of Venus was 
translated by Chaucer, and also the tomb of Amadeus, 
Duke of Savoy, who became Pope Felix V. There is 
also a monument to the unfortunate Major Davel, . 
who was executed in 1723 after an abortive attempt 
to free Lausanne from the overlordship of Bern. The 
’ great rose-window in the south transept contains thir- 
teenth-century glass. The semicircular apse is prob- 
ably the oldest part of the building, and dates from 
the twelfth century. An old form of pilaster-capital, 
of the Burgundian-Romanesque style, is found in the 
arcades of the choir ambulatory. 

In the eighteenth century Lausanne as an intel- 
lectual centre rivalled Geneva. Its advantages were 
thoroughly appreciated by Edward Gibbon, the his- 
torian. True, he was sent to Lausanne in the first 
instance by his father, but it was of his own free 
choice that in later years he made Lausanne his home. 

Edward Gibbon entered Magdalen College, Oxford, 
at the age of fifteen. He was later to sum up the time 
spent at Oxford as “the most idle and unprofitable of 
his whole life.” His description of Oxford dons is, of 
course, famous, but will bear repetition. 

The fellows or monks of my time were decent, easy 
men, who supinely enjoyed the gifts of the founder. . 
Fror the toil of reading or thinking, or writing, they 
had absolved their conscience... . . Their conversation 
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stagnated in a round of College business, Tory politics, 
personal stories, and private scandal; their dull and 
deep potations excused the brisk intemperance of 
Youth. 


At the age of sixteen he joined the Roman Catholic 
Church, though he had never talked with a priest, his 
conversion being due to his wide reading of Catholic 
literature and apologetics. His father was furious, 
and packed him off at once to Lausanne, notorious for 
its strict and unbending Protestantism. He arrived 
on June 30, 1753. 

He was entrusted to the care of M. Pavilliard, a 
Calvinistic minister, who appears to have been a tact- 
ful and moderate exponent of that least moderate and 
human of all creeds. A warm friendship soon de- 
veloped between Gibbon and his host, but he retained 
to the end a bitter dislike for his hostess. He resented 
her “unclean avarice’ and “her coarse and homely 
table.” 

Within eighteen months the main object of Gibbon’s 
exile had been achieved. He rejoined the Church of 
his fathers. Anglicanism had, perhaps, less reason to 
welcome than Rome to regret his change of views. 
Gibbon was born a Voltairean, and no nominal change 
of faith could arrest his natural progress toward that 
genial and urbane cynicism which found perfect if 
cryptic expression in the famous chapter on the origins 
of Christianity. 

Meanwhile Gibbon had fallen in love with Mlle 
Curchod, the daughter of a country clergyman. 

Mlle Curchod was beautiful and cultured and had 
a wide circle of admirers. Of Gibbon, Mlle Curchod 
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said that he had beautiful hair—it was actually red— 
a pretty hand, and that his face was intellectual and 
strange, that he knew the respect due to women, 
and that he danced moderately Well. From which— 
knowing the transformations brought about by love 
—we can deduce that he danced abominably and that 
his personal appearance was unprepossessing. 

They met. They fell in love. They became engaged, 
‘and they parted. Here is Gibbon’s story: 


I found her learned without pedantry, lively in con- 
versation, pure in sentiment, and elegant in manners; 
and the first sudden emotion was fortified by the habits 
and knowledge of a more familiar acquaintance. She 
permitted me to make two or three visits at her father’s 
house: I passed some happy days in the mountains of 
Burgundy; and her parents honourably encouraged a 
connection. . . . In a calm retirement the gay vanity 
of youth no longer fluttered in her bosom; she listened 
to the voice of truth and passion, and J might presume 
to hope that I had made some impression on a virtuous 
heart. At Crassy and Lausanne I indulged my dream 
of felicity; but, on my return to England, I soon dis- 
covered that my father would not hear of this strange 
alliance, and that, without his consent, I was myself 
destitute and helpless. After a painful struggle I 
yielded to my fate; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a 
son; my wound was insensibly healed by time, absence, 
and the habits of a new life. My cure was accelerated 
by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself; and my love subsided in friendship 
and esteem. 


And here is an extract of the famous letter in which 
Gibbon broke off his engagement, a letter which may 
serve as a literary model for this type of corre- 
spondence. 
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I do not know how to begin this letter. Yet begin 
it I must. I take up my pen, I drop it, I resume it. 
This commencement shows you what it is that I am 
about to say. Spare me the rest. Yes, Mademoiselle, 
I must renounce you for ever. The sentence is passed; 
my heart laments it; but, in the presence of my duty, 
every other consideration must be silent. 


Mlle Curchod wrote a dignified reply. Her friends 
expressed themselves strongly, and even Rousseau 
joined in the general condemnation. Gibbon’s com- 
ment was restrained and dignified. 

“That extraordinary man,’ he wrote, “whom I 
admire and pity, should have been less precipitate in 
condemning the moral character and conduct of a 
stranger.” 

A few years later Mlle Curchod’s father died, and 
she was forced to accept the position of companion to 
a wealthy widow who lived near Geneva. The widow 
was wooed by Necker, a rising banker of Paris. She 
rejected his advances until she began to realize that 
Necker was making his way very rapidly in the world. 
She then decided to accept his next proposal of mar- 
riage. Necker, however, had meanwhile fallen in love 
with the widow’s companion, and it was Mlle Curchod, 
and not her employer, who became Mme. Necker, a 
transformation which, so we are told, caused the widow 
acute suffering. Baron Necker became Minister of 
Finance under Louis XVI. After the Revolution he 
left France, and settled down with his wife at Coppet, 
near Geneva. 

In 1770 Gibbon’s father died, and in 1783 Gibbon 
returned to Lausanne, which was to be his home for 
the rest of his life. He renewed his old friendship 
with Mme Necker, who frequently visited him. They 
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became very good friends. “Come back to us,” 
wrote Mme Necker, “when you are free. The moment 
of your leisure ought always to belong to her who has 
been your first love and your last. I cannot make up 
my mind which of these titles is the sweeter and the 
dearer to my heart.” 

Gibbon’s conduct toward Mlle Curchod provoked 
much indignation at the time, and a recent French 
biographer, so Mr. Augustine Birrell assures us, “evi- 
dently expects his readers to get very angry with this 
perfidious son of Albion.’ Most people, however, will 
be inclined to agree with Mr. Birrell’s verdict: 


It is much too late to get angry. Of all the wrongs 
women suffer at the hands of men, not marrying them 
is the one which they ought to find it easiest to forgive. 
They generally do forgive. Mme Necker forgave, and 
if she, why not you and I? 


Vevey 


From Vevey to Villeneuve at the eastern end of the 
lake there is an almost continuous line of hotels. 

Vevey is linked up with English history through its 
connection with the regicides. Ludlow was one of the 
judges who signed the death-warrant of Charles I, 
and after the Restoration he naturally deemed it 
prudent to fly. At Geneva he joined two other regi- 
cides, John Lisle and William Cawley. They did not 
feel confident that their safety was assured at Geneva, 
and they addressed a request for protection to the 
Canton of Bern, which was favourably received. The 
Bernese suggested Vevey as.a suitable refuge, and at 
Vevey the regicides accordingly settled. 

They were received at Vevey with great courtesy 
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but learned to their dismay that a plot had been 
discovered, subsidized by Charles II, to kill or to kidnap 
them. Lisle was frightened, and withdrew to Lau- 
sanne, where he was promptly assassinated. In con- 
sequence of this, new and stringent regulations were 
enforced by the authorities at Vevey in order to ensure 
the protection of their distinguished guests. Ludlow 
had no difficulty in impressing the authorities with 
the proper sense of his own importance. He was 
allowed to build a guardhouse from which he could 
observe the approach of suspicious craft from Savoy, 
and he was further empowered to ring a large alarm- 
bell on the approach of danger. It was agreed that 
on the sounding of this bell the inhabitants of Vevey 
should promptly quit their business and mobilize for 
his protection. Ludlow must, as Mr. Gribble observes, 
have had great personal charm to make strangers, 
whose language he scarcely knew, take such a lively 
interest in his fortunes. 

He also succeeded in enlisting the lively sympathy 
of the Bernese authorities, and they gave ample proof 
of the sincerity of their friendship. In curt and digni- 
fied language they dismissed the emissaries of 
Charles II, who had offered a royal recompense for the 
surrender of the exiles. “They ordered the person they 
had engaged to inform them of his business to let him 
know that they approved neither of his person nor of 
his proposition, and that he might return by the same 
way he came.” 

Ludlow is buried in St. Martin’s church at Vevey. 

Vevey was also the birthplace of Mme de -Warens, 
whose relations with Rousseau have already been dis- 
cussed (see page 217). 

Francoise Louise de la Tour was born in 1700, and 
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at the tender age of fourteen married a nobleman 
of Vevey, the son of the Seigneur of Warens. She 
was only a schoolgirl at the time, but she had run 
up some big bills, which her husband cheerfully paid. 
She soon showed that she had 4 pretty taste for ex- 
pensive amusement, and as her income was limited 
it was necessary to supplement it. Mme de Warens 
started a silk-stocking factory, which her husband fin- 
anced, but as the Vaudoises did not wear silk stockings 
at that period the factory was not a great success. 

Mme de Warens was now twenty-seven, and her 
husband thirty-eight. He was eminently respectable, 
and profoundly convinced of his own respectability. 
He was a conscientious, well-meaning man, but a ter- 
rible bore, quite unsuitable for his vivacious, pleasure- 
loving wife. The rigid form of Protestantism which 
was then current in Vaud satisfied the aspirations 
of his soul, but failed to yield Mme de Warens the 
emotional outlet which she demanded of life. 

She was a woman of action. With her to think 
was to act. She resolved to be quit once and for all 
of her tiresome husband and his dreary, long-faced 
friends, of her bankrupt factory and her importunate 
creditors. 

She may have lacked the business acumen which 
would have enabled her to run a successful factory, 
but there was no lack of practical ability in the 
methodical scheme she devised to elope with the 
greatest possible comfort. 

She had explored Aix and visited Savoy, and Savoy 
pleased her. In 1726 she persuaded her doctor to 
order her to take the waters at, Evian for the relief 
of certain mythical “pains.” Her husband, of course, 
agreed. He was conveniently absent on business when 
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she began to pack for her journey. When he returned 
in the evening she had contrived to pack all her own 
clothes, all the household linen and plate, and one or 
two odd pieces of furniture. At 2 a.m. she boarded 
the boat for Evian, and her husband, who had noticed 
nothing, very kindly went to see her off. He was, 
perhaps, vaguely conscious of the fact that she seemed 
to be taking rather a lot of luggage, but, as he observed 
later, women always travelled with a great many un- 
necessary trunks. 

_ A few days later M. de Warens called on his wife at 
Evian. He had not yet discovered the absence of his 
household linen. Madame was charming, and asked 
him to send her Bayles’ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary in five volumes, and also a gold-headed cane. 

To live in Savoy, Mme de Warens required money 
and an established social position. All these good 
things could be reached along the road to Rome, for 
at that time Savoy and Geneva indulged in a lively 
competition for notable converts. The wife of a Vevey 
nobleman was a rich prize. 

On July 14, 1726, the Duke of Savoy attended Mass 
with his bishop at Evian. Mme de Warens waited 
until he had entered the church, and then threw her- 
self dramatically at the feet of the Bishop of Savoy, 
who was in attendance on the Duke, and exclaimed, 
“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum.” 
The result of this spirited performance was a presenta- 
tion to the Duke, and a ducal pension of about 
eighty pounds a year, worth perhaps five times this 
amount in modern money. She left Evian for a con- 
vent at Annecy, conducted by an armed escort pro- 
vided by the Duke. She had now all she wanted, an 
adequate income and the prestige of a ducal escort. 
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_ Meanwhile, de Warens had sent a messenger to 
Evian with Bayles’ Dicttonary in five volumes. The 
messenger returned and remarked, “Sir, you have no 
more a wife. She left Eviap this morning.” De 
Warens rushed to the plate-cupboard and found it 
empty. He jumped on his horse and rode post-haste 
to Geneva, hoping to secure his property in its passage 
through the Geneva customs, but unfortunately the 
seal of the King of Sardinia was on all the packages, 
and they could not be touched. 

A few days later he received a chatty note from his 
wife, in which she expressed the hope that God would 
touch his heart and illumine it by the Holy Spirit. 
She offered to see him if he called, and to enlighten 
him on any difficult points in the Catholic faith. He 
went, and found Mme de Warens in bed. But this 
pretty sight did not mollify him. He was not in the 
least anxious for the return of his erring wife, but was 
most anxious to secure the return of his household 
linen, household plate, and Bayles’ Dictionary in five 
volumes. Of course he failed, and all that he could 
get out of his wife was a deed of gift of such proper- 
ties as she had been unable to remove—the stocking 
factory, for instance. “As I was leaving,” he writes, 
“she had a kind of fainting fit. The duration of it 
was so short that it completed my conviction that she 
was a perfect comedian.” 

Shortly afterward he received a divorce on the 
grounds of malicious desertion. 

This is the true story of Mme de Warens’ conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith. It is not the story which 
Rousseau tells. But the reader with the facts before 
him will be able to assess at its correct value Rous- 
seau’s remark that the lady who was to become his 
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mistress had “abandoned great possessions and a bril- 
liant rank in her own country to follow the voice of 
the Lord.” 

Certainly Mme de Warens abandoned great posses- 
sions, possessions too great and unwieldy to be packed, 
such as the stocking factory, but she abandoned 
precious little else when she followed the voice of the 
Lord across the lake to Evian. 


Clarens 


Clarens owes its fame to Rousseau, for it was at 
Clarens that Julie, the heroine of La Nouvelle Héloise, 
lived and wept so copiously. Byron lived in Clarens 
in 1816. The cemetery contains the tomb of that very 
lachrymose philosopher Amiel, whose Journal Intime 
was translated into English by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Montreux and Territet 


Montreux is ideal in spring and autumn. It is shel- 
tered from the bise, and the climate is temperate and 
mild even in winter, with the possible exception of a 
few weeks in January, when the lake is usually 
wrapped in mist. 

The chief historical interest of Montreux is centred 
in the castle of Chillon, perhaps the best-preserved 
medieval castle in Europe. Its situation is ideal. 
It stands alone on a small island of rock, which is 
approached by a bridge from the mainland. No 
building, ancient or modern, obtrudes itself. 


Chillon . . . realizes to the full the feudal castle of 
old days, its arrogant display, its hardihood, its brutality, 
its elemental outlook on life. Here are all the details 
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that befit the scene of a medieval romance. . . . Here 
stood the drawbridge by the ominous entry. Here are 
the low-pitched, cavernous guardroom, with its great fire- 
place, and the sunlit courtyards where the pages played 
at knuckle-bones, and where the maids, as they passed, 
lingered to laugh with them. ‘Here, too, are the turrets 
where the sentries watched, the great keep into which 
the country-folk, half clad and half crazed, were hurried 
when the Terror was upon them, as well as the dungeons 
made horrible by moans and the clank of chains. . . . 
There is no detail lacking. There are even the secret 
stairs cut in the walls, so essential in romance, and the 
postern by the water’s edge which was a way of escape 
when all hope was lost.? 


The torture-chamber is a grim spot. The pillar in 
the centre of the room has a horrible history, for it was 
by a rope attached to this pillar that the victims were 
hoisted while hot irons were applied to their heels. The 
base of the pillar is charred and burnt, and the paint 
has been scratched away on the lower parts by the 
fingernails of the tortured. 

The main dungeon, where Bonivard, the prisoner of 
Chillon, was confined, is comparatively comfortable, 
well lit, dry, and well ventilated. 

Most people have read Byron’s famous poem, but 
Byron knew next to nothing of the real history of 
his hero. 

Byron represents Bonivard as a martyr for religion, 
prepared to suffer death “for tenets he would not for- 
sake.” The Bonivard of history was a very different 
person. His interest in religion began and ended with 
the handsome income which he drew from the priory 
of St. Victor. He was imprisoned, not for his religious, 
but for his political activities. 

1Sir Frederick Treves, The Lake of Geneva (Cassell). 
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He was born in 1493, and at the age of seventeen 
succeeded his uncle as Prior of St. Victor, a monastery 
at Geneva. This was a well-paid sinecure. Bonivard 
himself never took orders, and the only innovation 
which he introduced into monastic life was the excel- 
lent rule whereby newly introduced monks were bound 
to entertain their brethren to supper. He was a great 
believer in the importance of “warming both hands at 
the fire of life.” As a young man, he was prominent 
among those Genevese who were determined to defy 
the Duke of Savoy, and before very long he found him- 
self in one of the Duke’s prisons, the Castle of Grolee. 

He was in prison for two years, and on his release 
he discovered that he had been deprived of his priory, 
the revenue of which was derived from lands in Savoy 
under the control of his enemy the Duke. He was 
much embittered, and devoted all his energies to a 
guerilla warfare against Savoy. His adventurous spirit 
rejoiced in the deadly risks which he ran, and before 
long his raids were striking terror through all Savoy. 
Eventually he was betrayed, and was imprisoned for 
six years at Chillon. 

He tells the story of his long imprisonment himself, 
and, as Mr. Gribble observes, “his manner of telling it 
is one of the surest titles to our respect.” « 

He never complains nor boasts. “It never occurred 
to him to pose as a martyr or to found any title to dis- 
tinction on his sufferings. He seems to have regarded 
them as all in the day’s work in the long struggle for 
Genevese independence.” 

“Some day,” he said, “I must write it all up, because 
it is part of the history of Geneva.” But he never 
did write it up. 

He spent his time composing ballads, walking up 
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and down his cell until he had worn a little pathway in 
the rock which formed the pavement of his cell. 

In 1536 Chillon was captured by the Bernese, and 
Bonivard was freed. He returned to Geneva, a poor 
man, and was granted a small pension and commis- 
sioned to write a history of Geneva. This history did 
not see the light of day until 1831, for Calvin disap- 
proved of its racy style. 

Bonivard had left Geneva a gay and rollicking town, 
and returned to find it dominated by Calvin. The 
_ change did not please him, and he was often in trouble. 
He was fined for playing backgammon and for absent- 
ing himself from church, and he was also charged with 
beating his second wife. The Council, after a long 
deliberation, came to the conclusion that the lady 
deserved her beating. She died, as did also her succes- 
sor. His fourth wife was a runaway nun, young and 
pretty, who had taken refuge in his house. The Coun- 
cil, fearing scandal, ordered him to marry her. Boni- 
vard, who was then sixty-nine, pleaded his age and 
infirmity, and asked to be excused. The nun displayed 
no enthusiasm, but in spite of their protests they were 
compelled to marry, and their marriage had a tragic 
sequel. His. wife was accused of adultery with an 
unfrockede priest. Bonivard was not the accuser— 
indeed, he gave evidence on behalf of his wife, all to 
no avail. The ex-priest was beheaded, and Bonivard’s 
young wife was sewn up in a sack and thrown into the 
Rhone. 

Bonivard died in 1570, at the age of seventy-seven. 

The later history of Chillon is comparatively un- 
eventful. It was once again used as a prison during 
the French Revolution, and many Vaudois patriots 
were incarcerated in it by the Bernese. 
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In the nineties some English ladies, members of the 
Salvation Army, whose evangelical zeal had provoked 
disorders in the streets, were locked up for a brief 
period at Chillon. 

“Naturally, seeing that Chillon is a military prison,” 
was the explanation volunteered by the obliging con- 
cierge. They do not appear to have been severely 
treated, and were soon released with an aureole of 
romantic martyrdom. 


.Montreux-Oberland 
(By rail and car) 


The title of this section is suggested by the Mon- 
treux—Oberland Railway, which carries the traveller 
from the shores of Lake Geneva to the shores of Lake 
Thun. The directors of this railway are justly proud of 
the luxurious carriages, with their magnificent observa- 
tion windows. It is one of the most beautiful railway 
journeys in Switzerland. 

The Montreux—Oberland line serves a number of 
famous ski-ing centres, such as Chateau d’Oex, Gstaad, 
and Saanenmoser. 

The motorist has, of course, a wide choice of routes, 
which we will consider, beginning with the most cir- 
cuitous. 


Montreux—Chatel St. Denis-—M oudon-=M orat—Bern 


From Montreux we must retrace our steps as far as 
Vevey, whence a long climb leads through St. Denis 
and Oron la Ville to Moudon, where we rejoin the main 
motoring-road from Geneva to Bern via Lausanne. 
Payerne lies on this road, about halfway between 
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Moudon and Morat, and is famous for its associations 
with Bertha, Queen of Transjura in Burgundy. Queen 
Bertha founded the Benedictine, abbey at Payerne in 
g61. She was much beloved for her homely virtues, 
and is represented in tradition as riding from farm to 
farm on a white palfrey, spinning from her distaff, 
which was fitted into a hole in the saddle. The Vaudois 
still speak of “Je temps oé Bertha filait,’ an expression 
which might be translated, “the good old times.” 

Avenches, a few miles farther on, is a forgotten 
capital. One of the great routes from Italy to Germany 
led from Aosta across the St. Bernard, and thence wia 
Martigny, Vevey, and Avenches to the Roman defence 
on the Rhine. Aventicum, to give it its Roman name, 
was the capital of the Helveto-Romano province, and 
was the centre of a network of minor roads. 


In the day of Vespasian the city was as big as Canter- 
bury is to-day, and with its walls, theatre, and aqueduct 
could look down upon the miserable contemporary village 
of Londinium.t 


Byron’s “lonelier column,” called the cigognier, from 
the stork’s nest which once occupied it, still stands: 


Making a marvel that it not decays, 
When the coeval pride of human hands, 
Leveli’d Aventicum, has strew’d her subject lands. 


Ancient Aventicum lay to the east of the town. 
Part of the old walls still remains, but of the eighty 
towers which once studded the walls only one now 
stands. Aventicum was connected with Morat by a 
canal, and barges could be transported from Aventi- 
cum to the lakes of Neuchatel and Bienne. 


1Fox, quoted by J. F. Muirhead in A Wayfarer in Switzerland. 
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The old Roman theatre, which could seat eight 
hundred people, has recently been excavated. . 

Modern Avenches is one of the most fascianting of 
the hill towns. It stands on a hillock on which stood 
a Roman castrum. A medieval castle still guards the 
entrance to the town. 

From Avenches it is only two miles to Morat, the 
scene of the famous battle described on page 28. 


Montreux-V evey—Romont—Fribourg—Bern 


The roads on this route are not as good as on that 
just described, but the country is perhaps even more 
interesting. Once again we must follow the road to 
Vevey, whence we reach Fribourg either by Romont 
or by Bulle. If we go by Bulle we can visit Gruyéres. 
On the other hand, Romont is one of the loveliest of 
the hill towns in this region of Switzerland. Romont 
was one of the long chain of fortified towns built by 
the Dukes of Zahringen (see page 93. For many 
generations the Counts of Romont were vassals of 
Savoy. Romont is not only beautiful in itself, but 
the views from its ramparts have all that peculiar 
beauty which is due to contrast between the undulat- 
ing plains and distant, rugged peaks. Far away in 
the distance the Dent du Midi rises beyond the mists 
of Lake Geneva, and on clear days, I believe, even 
Mont Blanc can be seen. 

Romont is more than halfway to Fribourg. Fri- 
bourg, the capital of the Canton Fribourg, was founded 
by Duke Berchtold IV in 1176. It is thus a few years 
senior to Bern, which was founded in 1191, and the 
rivalry between the two cities has always been very 
pronounced. Fribourg is a beautiful old town, its 
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walls and towers giving to the city that medieval 
atmosphere which is so evident throughout the whole 
of this region. Fribourg is bilingual, and is the head- 
quarters of the Catholics in French Switzerland. As 
such, it is proud of its success in resisting all modern 
innovations. The Canton of Fribourg is the only can- 
ton which has refused to introduce the referendum. 

The organ in the church of St. Nicholas is far-famed 
for its beauty of tone and wide range of effects. Just 
in front of the Hotel de Ville there is a fine old lime- 
tree, whose aged trunk is supported by stone pillars. 
According to tradition, this lime was planted after the 
battle of Morat from a twig which the messenger who 
carried the welcome news of that battle bore in his 
hat. Overcome with his exertions, he fell dead on the 
spot where the lime now stands. 

From Fribourg you can, of course, follow the road 
to Bern. But if you are bound for the Inner Ober- 
land, and have plenty of time to spare, you might do 
worse than cross the Seelibtthlgrat to Gurnigel, and 
reach Thun by the route described on page 108. 


Montreux—Gruyeres—Col de Faun 


This is the most direct and the most attractive of 
the various routes from Lake Geneva to the Lake of 
Thun. 

From Montreux we go by Vevey and Chatel St. Denis 
to Bulle, a prosaic little town famous for its cheeses. 
But Bulle, though prosaic, lies at the gate of Romance. 
The motorist who could drive through Bulle to Jaun 
without making a short détour to Gruyéres would think 
nothing of leaving Athens without seeing the Acropolis. 

The little town of Gruyéres was once the capital of 
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the country of Gruyéres, a miniature kingdom, self- 
contained and independent. The broad and gentle 
valley down which the Sarine flows, flecked by white, 
wandering spots of cattle and dotted with cottages, is 
hemmed in by a circle of limestone hills. And from 
the plain rises one solitary hill crested by a white, 
embattled town. There is one street, and one street 
only, in the town of Gruyéres, a street which ends 
abruptly in a path leading up to the castle. Let us 
borrow once again from Sir Frederick Treves’s en- 
chanting book on Lake Geneva. 


Beyond the castle and the inquisitive houses are the 
sky and a distant mountain capped with snow. 
The view of the castle from the entry to Gruyéres is 
enchanting. There is little more than the round tower 
to be seen, but it is so burly, so like a great giant, and 
yet so very old and kindly-looking that the little town 
lies at its feet with the contentment of a dog... . 

The most delightful house in Gruyéres is known as 
“La Chalamala.” . . . The door is approached by a 
flight of white steps which are picturesquely askew. It 
is just such a door as would be found in a fourteenth- 
century convent. The windows, however, are the glory 
of the house. The stone framework of each is won- 
drously and profusely carved with great cunning and 
invention. There is an overhanging roof with a water- 
pipe which ends in a dragon’s head. The head is very 
fierce, is rather violent in colour, has teeth like a saw, 
and a gaping mouth that is alarmingly red. From the 
lips of the reptile the water pours down upon the cobble- 
stones when rain falls in Gruyéres. 


The house was called after the famous jester Chala- 
mala. Little more is known of this jester than his 
will, in which he bequeathed to his master, the Count, 
his mask, bonnet—and debts. 
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The Counts of Gruyéres lived a jovial and care-free 
existence in their mountain fastness, taking part in 
all the festivities of the neighbourhood, and yet not 
unmindful of their duties when the hour struck to leave 
their valley for the Crusades. Several of them went 
off to the Crusades, and a Count of Gruyéres dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle of Morat. 

The last of these counts, Michael by name, suffered 
from expensive tastes. In 1553 he was declared bank- 
rupt,and his estates were awarded to Bern and Fribourg. 

In 1848 the castle was offered for sale in a state of 
complete dilapidation, and would undoubtedly have 
been bought for its knockdown value had not a Gene- 
vese, M. Francois Bovy by name, stepped in and pur- 
chased it. His brother, Daniel Bovy, had studied art 
under Ingres in Paris, and the two brothers devoted 
most of their fortune to the castle, which they restored 
with exquisite taste. Daniel Bovy’s painter friends 
often visited him, and this accounts for the beautiful 
paintings in the drawing-room, three of the oval pieces 
of which were painted by Corot. 

In 1862 the castle was bought by M. Balland, of 
Geneva, who carried on the excellent work of the Bovy 
brothers. 

Those who wish to know more about old Gruyeres 
should read Blondel, by Hugh Kingsmill, in which 
the atmosphere of medieval Switzerland is admirably 
recaptured. 

After visiting Gruyéres, you can follow the valley 
of the Sarine to Montbovon, where you join the 
Montreux—Oberland line, or you ‘can return to Bulle, 
and cross the Jaun Pass to Boltigen in the Simmen- 
thal. There is a fine view from the summit of the pass 
of the limestone Gastlose range, and the views of the 
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Wildstrubel group on the descent to Boltigen are also 
very attractive. 


Montreux—Diablerets—Col de Pillon—Gstaad- 
Saanenmoser—Simmenthal-S piez 


From Montreux follow the Rhone valley to Aigle, 
whence you turn off to the left and climb the steep 
road to Le Sepey (3208 feet). From Le Sepey you 
can, if you like, cross the Col des Mosses to Chateau 
d’Oex, rejoining the Col de Pillon route at Gstaad. 
Or you can proceed from Le Sepey to Diablerets (3822 
feet), a favourite summer and winter resort lying at 
the foot of the Diablerets. From Diablerets it is six 
and three-quarter miles by road to Gsteig across the 
Col de Pillon (5085 feet), a very pretty road-pass, but 
the road itself leaves something to be desired. Six 
miles beyond Gsteig we reach Gstaad, famous as a ski- 
ing centre, and an excellent road leads across the 
Saanenmoser Pass (4173 feet) to the Simmenthal, 
joining the Jaun Pass route at Boltigen. 

It is quite possible to combine these two routes in one 
day, leaving Montreux in the morning and crossing the 
Jaun Pass to Boltigen, returning by the Col de Pilon. 


Motoring Routes. Grneva—Lausanne (38 miles)—Vevey 
(50 miles)—Montreux (54 miles)—Villeneuve (574 miles). 

LAusANNE—Moudon (14 miles)—Payerne (28 miles)— 
Morat (40 miles)—Bern (57 miles). 

LausANNE—Oron la Ville (12 miles)—Romont (23 miles)— 
Fribourg (33 miles)—Bern (52 miles). (Note. If starting from 
Montreux Romont (24 miles ) can be reached via Chatel St. Denis.) 

Montreux—Vevey (4 miles)—Chatel St. Denis (143 miles) 
—Bulle (26 miles)—Reidenbach (50 miles)—Spiez (64 miles) 
—Interlaken (74% miles). 

Montreux—Aigle (9 miles)—Les Diablerets (22 miles)— 
Col de Pillon (24 miles)—Gstaad (35 miles)—Spiez (65 miles) 
—Interlaken (75% miles). 


CHAPTER, XXI 
THE RHONE VALLEY 


LET us get into our car at Montreux, and take a run 
up the Rhone valley. Six miles from Villeneuve, the 
last town on the lake, we reach Aigle, which produces 
the well-known white wine of Yvorne. The Chateau 
d’Aigle once served as a residence for the Bernese 
bailiffs who governed the district until the Helvetic 
Revolution, which gave them something else to think 
about. It is from Aigle that the road climbs steeply 
to Leysin, a consumptive resort, and it is from Aigle 
that the motor-route starts across the Col des Mosses 
and Col de Pillon, which have already been mentioned. 

The next station on the railway is the starting-point 
of the road or mountain rail to Villars, a favourite 
winter-sports resort, beautifully situated, which is 
well worth visiting for the sake of its wonderful view. 
Opposite Bex on the other side of the Rhone is 
“dingy little Monthey,” which is the junction for the 
local line which runs up the romantic Val d’Illiez. At 
Trois-Torrents the valley forks. The left-hand branch, 
looking up, takes us to Champéry, at the foot of the 
Dent du Midi. The ladies of Champéry were dress 
reformers while our grandmothers still wore crinolines. 
For generations they have looked after their cows and 
gone about their business in sensible trousers. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the Val d’Illiez has been 
Protestant for centuries. For views of Catholic valleys 
on dress reform see page III. 
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The right-hand branch of the valley leads from Trois- 
Torrents to Morgins, the Mecca of English skaters. 
And by English skaters I do not mean those English- 
men who skate, but Englishmen who prefer the severe 
English style to the Continental style. The English 
school of skating glories in the combined figure, which 
appeals to the Englishman’s love for team-work, and 
scorns the more individualistic and ostentatious man- 
ceuvres of Continental skaters. English skating was 
in some danger of dying out altogether in Switzerland 
until Mr. Humphrey Cobb, its high priest and prophet, 
and a small band of faithful exiles left the Egypt of 
Continental skating for the Promised Land of Morgins. 

At St. Maurice the Rhone valley contracts, and the 
railroad passes through a tunnel. The Romans were 
not long in realizing the strategic value of St. Maurice, 
the key to the whole valley. In Celtic times it was 
known as Acaunum. It was at St. Maurice that a legion 
composed of Christians was massacred by the order of 
the Emperor Maximianus, and St. Maurice itself takes 
its name from the Christian who was in command of 
those martyred troops. 

Between Bex and St. Maurice the mountaineer will 
be glad to recognize the Aiguilles Dorées, a famous 
group of granite peaks in the eastern wing of the Mont 
Blanc chain, peeping over the lower hills. 

The Augustinian Abbey of St. Maurice, one of the 
oldest in Switzerland, was established in 515, though 
its church was founded as early as the fourth century. 

We have now left Protestant Vaud for Catholic 
Valais. There is no difficulty in locating the frontier, 
for the admirable roads of Vaud give way suddenly to 
the very indifferent roads of Valais. 

At Martigny the Rhone valley makes a sudden right- 
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angle turn, and widens into a monotonous and uninter- 
esting plain, along which the white road, bordered by 
unending poplars, runs straight as an arrow to the 
distant towers of Sion. 

Looking up the valley we just see on the left-hand 
side the distant peak of the Bietschhorn, which Ruskin 
bracketed with the Weisshorn as one of the most per- 
fect pyramids in the Alps. 

Martigny is important as the junction for the route to 
the Great St. Bernard, which has already been described 
(see pages 194-198), and for the bridle-path across the 
Col de Balme to Chamonix. Martigny was known to 
the Romans under the name of Octodurum. It is 
well worth visiting the magnificent Gorges du Trient, 
for which tickets are available at the Grand Hotel, 
Vernayaz. The river Trient flows at this point through 
a narrow gorge, and visitors can walk for some distance 
along wooden platforms built into the side of the gorge, 
and look down into the turbulent stream below. 

Seventeen miles beyond Martigny we come to Sion, 
the capital of the Canton of Valais. Sion, the Roman 
Sedunum, has been the seat of a bishopric since the 
sixteenth century. The hills of Sion are a sore problem 
to the geologists who contend that the Swiss lakes 
were carved out and the Swiss valleys materially 
deepened by the glaciers, for if the Rhone Glacier 
was powerful enough to excavate the Lake of Geneva 
it is difficult to understand why it left these little hil- 
locks of Sion. 

The Bishops of Sion were Counts of the Valais, hold- 
ing directly from the Emperor, .and were thus very 
powerful territorial magnates. The greatest of these 
bishops was undoubtedly Cardinal Matthew Schinner, 
born in the little hamlet of Mihlebach (see page 190), 
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just above Fiesch. After a courageous struggle against 
poverty he contrived to educate himself for the Church, 
and became Bishop of Sion on the abdication of his 
uncle. At that time Pope Julius II was busily engaged 
in trying to drive the French out of Italy, and Schinner, 
acting as his agent, raised mercenary troops in Switz- 
erland. He preached a crusade against the French 
throughout Switzerland, and contrived to enlist thou- 
sands of Swiss for the Papal service. He was rewarded 
for his activities and was created cardinal, the first 
Swiss to be given the coveted hat. 

Thanks to Schinner, the Swiss drove the French out 
of Italy after the battle of Novara, but unfortunately 
they were persuaded by the Cardinal to give battle at 
Marignano, from which they retired in good order after 
a terrible slaughter, and returned to Switzerland thor- 
oughly disgusted with foreign adventures. 

From Sion the Rawyl Pass leads over to the Sim- 
menthal. Sion lies near the exit of the Val d’Hérens, 
which higher up forks into two valleys, one of which 
leads to Evolena, and the other to Arolla, both famous 
mountaineering centres. 

Sierre, the next town in the valley, is on the lin- 
guistic border between French-speaking and German- 
speaking Switzerland. A funicular runs from Sierre to 
Montana (4920 feet), once a winter-sports centre, but 
now chiefly famous as a consumptive resort. Montana 
can be reached by car, but the road is steep and narrow. 
Montana is, however, well worth a visit for two good 
reasons. The views from the Montana plateau, which, 
incidentally, has an excellent golf-course, are among 
the loveliest in Switzerland, extending, as they do, 
from the Simplon range to Mont Blanc, and including 
the Weisshorn and other great Zermatt peaks. The 
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Bisse du Layston is another good reason for visiting 
Montana. 

The bisse is an artificial watercourse. The southern 
slopes of the Wildstrubel-Wildhorn range on which 
Montana lies receive a smaller rainfall than almost 
any district in Switzerland. The rain that does fall 
tends to flow away in little rivulets, useless for irriga- 
tion, and, consequently, from time immemorial the 
Valaisians have tried to convey the glacier streams in 
channels and troughs down to their fields and vine- 
yards. These troughs are often carried along the face 
of the precipices, supported on wooden pegs driven 
horizontally into the rock. Resting on the pegs beside 
the troughs are a series of planks, along which there 
is a right of way. 

Anybody with a steady head can follow the Bisse 
du Layston, which extends for three or four miles, of 
which probably an aggregate of at least a mile lies 
along the face of tremendous cliffs. The scenery is 
magnificent, and two thousand feet below the river 
winds its way down to the Rawyl gorge. On each side 
rise steep slopes mantled in pine and larch. 

These bisses, or, as they are sometimes called, 
Wasserletter, are often of considerable antiquity. The 
following description is borrowed from Sir Martin 
Conway’s book The Alps from End to End :* 

In the Valtournanche are ruins of two, of the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries respectively. Others are 
mentioned in the earliest archives. For instance, the 
will, dated 11th December 1366, of Bishop Guichard 
Tavelli refers to them, and earlier examples might be 
quoted. Bi 

In many cases the water had to be brought from a 


1Published by Constable. 
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source in one commune and through the lands of other 
communes before it reached the commune that needed 
it. The building, maintenance, and distribution of such 
canals involved the negotiation of regular treaties 
between the communes interested, and formed a valuable 
training in local government and administration. The 
canal that irrigates the lands of Torbel, above Visp, is 
Ol this character, 70.8. 

One of the most famous bisses in the Alps conveys 
water from the Brozet and Zanfleuron glaciers down to 
the Saviése commune in the vine-region of Sion. This 
Bisse de la Saviése can be proved to have existed as 
early as the thirteenth century. It is remarkably 
engineered, for it has to be carried long distances across 
the face of precipices. Without it Saviése would be 
a wilderness. . . . 

The use of the water is divided into eight hundred and 
thirty shares, the property of shareholders, who must 
be burghers of the commune of Saviése. Each share 
entitles the owner to have water turned on to a certain 
area of land for three hours daily, but he may underlet 
his three hours in subdivisions of not less than three- 
quarters of an hour. The council of the commune 
appoint two registrars, who control the distribution of 
the water and keep the books, wherein the rotation of 
hours is recorded. These books go back to the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. 


Sierre is also the starting-point for the Val d’Anni- 
viers, inhabited by the Anniviards, who are said to be 
the descendants of the Huns. After the death and de- 
feat of Attila a remnant of his broken and scattered 
hordes are said to have taken refuge with their flocks in 
the Val d’Anniviers. Be this as it may, it is significant 
that many of the names of the Anniviards resemble 
Hungarian names (Ruaz, a well-known Anniviers 
name, was the name of Attila’s brother), and that the 
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crosses in the cemeteries are similar to those in use in 
Hungarian cemeteries, and that the physical features of 
the Anniviards recall the Hungarian type, with their 
black hair and eyes, high cheekbones, and hooked noses. 
They have also much the same nomad habits, for 
whole villages migrate from time to time to the plain 
or to the mountains. 

The reader will perhaps forgive me if I save myself 
trouble by quoting a description of these people from 
my book The Mountains of Youth. 


Zinal is one of those queer backwaters which have 
remained untouched by the tourist industry, and Knubel, 
a citizen of the great town of Zermatt, felt a genial 
contempt for these simple rustics. He pointed out a 
quaint little village high above Vissoye, called Pain Sec 
because its natives only bake their bread twice a year 
and spend the rest of the year trying to eat it. The 
richer peasants will often own a house in Zinal, a vine- 
yard at Sierre, and a winter residence in Vissoye. They 
live a hard, narrow life with few pleasures, and with no 
interests save those bound up with the soil. The young 
people occasionally dance, but once they marry there is 
an end to pleasure. They work with grim earnestness. 
In the early summer you will see men trooping down to 
work in their vineyards at Sierre. Most of them have 
never travelled in a train, and, though many of them are 
rich, they will cheerfully walk from Sierre to Sion to 
save an odd franc or so in railway fares. They are rich 
not in money, but in property, for all profits are promptly 
converted into cows or land. They never spend money 
on food, for they eat the bread which they bake them- 
selves, and the bread is always old and very hard. Their 
cheeses often date back thirty or forty years, and they 
have a special affection for the cheesage of 1885—a good 


1Published by the Oxford University Press. 
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year for cheese; it has a strong, acid taste like vinegar. 
They will not touch meat unless it has been cured for 
several months, and they never taste sugar. 

Until recently they evaded military service with great 
success. In the old days the valley might contribute 
two or three men who happened to be passing through 
the village when the gendarme arrived in search of 
unwilling conscripts, but most of the peasants had never 
been in uniform and had never seen any other valley 
excepting Zinal. When the War broke out and the 
military authorities began to force them into service 
they were greatly distressed. They were convinced that 
fierce battles must be raging at Martigny, this being 
the limits of their known world. “If there is no war in 
Switzerland why do you fetch our young men?” They 
wept bitterly at first, but as the price of cheese rose 
steadily they began to feel that there was something to 
be said for the War, and when peace broke out they were 
much depressed. 


After leaving Sierre we pass Leuk, the junction for 
the Gemmi and Leukerbad. Gampel, at the exit of the 
Lotschenthal, is the junction for Zermatt, and finally 
we reach Brigue, at the foot of the Simplon. 

Brigue is the head of the Rhone valley proper, but 
of course, geographically speaking, the Gomstal (see 
pages 189-190), which extends to the Rhone Glacier, 
is the head of the Rhone valley. 


Motoring Routes. V11teENEuve—Aigle (6 miles) —Bex (124 
miles)—St. Maurice (15 miles)—Martigny (24 miles)—Sion 
(414 miles)—Sierre (51 miles)—Leuk (57 miles)—Visp (70 
miles)—Brigue (76 miles). 


CHAPTER XXII 


ZERMATT AND THE MATTERHORN 


THE first documentary reference to Zermatt occurs in 
a declaration dated 1218, but the valley was certainly 
known in much earlier times. The glacier pass called 
the Theodule, which leads from Zermatt into Italy, 
was crossed before the fourth century. At different 
times many Roman coins dating from 200 B.c. to 
A.D. 400 have been found on this pass. The Theodule is 
said to have taken its name from St. Theodule, the 
first Bishop of Sion (A.D. 381-391). The Bishop, so 
the legend goes, was offered a very fine bell by the 
Pope. Freights were heavy, and the cost of transporting 
the bell from Rome to Sion caused much hesitation be- 
fore the Bishop decided to accept this gift. Finally he 
closed with an offer from the devil, who promised to 
transport Bishop and bell from Rome to Sion in a 
single night, on condition that the Bishop’s soul should 
be his if he arrived at Sion before cock-crow. The 
Bishop accepted this sporting offer, and that evening 
the devil carried the bell with the Bishop clinging to it 
from Rome across the Theodule Pass. When they 
sighted Sion long before dawn the devil was much 
pleased at the prospect of bagging an episcopal soul. 
Suddenly the Saint cried out: 


“Coq, chante! 
Que tu chantes! 
Ou que jamais plus tu ne chantes!” 
261 
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And promptly all the cocks in Sion broke into a pierc- 
ing chorus. To this day they have never lost that un- 
pleasant habit, and those who are awakened at an early 
hour by cock-crowing have only the Bishop to thank. 

The devil in this, as in many other legends, seems to 
have been scurvily treated, but he had only himself to 
blame. He had never learnt by experience throughout 
all the ages to draw up a contract in its proper legal 
form. 

The Theodule appears to have been crossed fre- 
quently in the Middle Ages. There were certainly 
professional guides at Zermatt in the sixteenth century, 
for they are mentioned in a book published by a Ztrich 
professor, Simler, in 1574, De Alpibus Commentarius. 
This book was written, not for mountaineers as we 
now understand the term, nor for men who climbed 
mountains for the fun of climbing, but for merchants 
and pilgrims who crossed the Alpine passes from neces- 
sity, and who cordially disliked the experience. Even 
in those days professional guides were enlisted at Zer- 
matt as elsewhere for the purpose of conducting 
these travellers across the passes. The psychology of 
the professional guide has changed little since those 
days. The modern guide cordially dislikes the Climbers’ 
Guides which enable guideless climbers to dispense with 
his aid. In the sixteenth century the signposts which 
the law decreed should be planted across the Alpine 
passes were often very negligently placed by the guides 
in order that travellers who did not know the route 
might be forced to make use of their services. Simler 
makes a dry comment on this fact. 

The advice given in Simler’s chapter on Alpine 
dangers is surprisingly up to date. He recommends 
the use of yellow spectacles as a protection against 
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the glare, and the raison d’étre of the rope on snow- 
covered glaciers is carefully and adequately explained. 
His analysis of snow avalanches is particularly good. 
There is reason to believe that Simler obtained most 
of his information from guides in the Valais. The 
Zermatt guides had to cross glaciers on their way to 
Italy, and it is significant that snow-craft and glacier- 
craft were much more developed at Zermatt than at 
Chamonix, for a Chamonix guide could always evade 
the glaciers by taking his travellers round the easy 
grass and shale passes to the west of Mont Blanc. 
The famous print showing de Saussure on his way to 
the Col du Géant exhibits the party unroped and using 
the useless contrivance of an alpenstock held simul- 
taneously by three climbers as a protection against 
snow-covered crevasses. 

De Saussure crossed the Theodule Pass from Breuil 
to Zermatt on August 14, 1789. He was very inhos- 
pitably received at Zermatt, which perhaps explains 
the fact that on his second visit to the Theodule, three 
years later, he preferred to ascend and descend on the 
Italian side. On that occasion he made the first ascent 
of the Little Matterhorn. 

In the summer of 1800 the first English party visited 
Zermatt, and their manuscript account has since been 
published in the Alpine Journal.’ Unlike de Saussure, 
they were well received. The curé described with much 
feeling the behaviour of the French in a recent reprisals 
raid on the valley. 

The Republicans of the Upper Valais resented the 
advance of the French Republic into their territory. A 
temporary reverse of the French enabled them to ex- 
press their displeasure by various barbarities. Among 


1Vol. vii, pp. 431-436. 
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other things, they buried a French officer up to his 
waist. and stoned him to death. The French, who 
were naturally incensed, invaded the Zermatt valley, _ 
and, according to the curé of Zermatt, whose evidence 
must probably be discounted heavily, they “violated 
wives and virgins and murdered children without 
mercy at St. Niklaus,” and did not retreat until they 
had extracted from the village of Zermatt an indemnity 
of 500,000 livres. This sum is obviously grotesquely 
exaggerated. 

Until 1862 the only inn at Zermatt was kept by 
the local doctor, Lauber, but a new era of prosperity 
dawned when Alexander Seiler, the first of a famous 
hotel- -keeping dynasty, bought the Lauber Inn and 
re-christened it the Hotel de Monte Rosa. Alexander 
Seiler was a man of great energy, character, capacity, 
and tact. The Seiler dynasty is still represented at 
Zermatt, and it would be difficult to exaggerate all 
that the Seilers have done for Zermatt. 

Down to 1853 the Breithorn was the only big peak 
that had been climbed. In 1854 the brothers Smyth 
made the first ascent of the highest point of Monte 
Rosa, and in the course of the next eleven years al 
the great Zermatt peaks were climbed, the majority 
of them by English mountaineers. In 1865 the era 
of exploration closed with the conquest of the Matter- 
horn. 

Visp (2165 feet), in the Rhone valley, is the junction 
for Zermatt, and is connected with Zermatt by a rail- 
way which-runs from May to October. Stalden (2608 
feet) is about four and a half miles above Visp, and as 
far as Stalden motor-cars can proceed. The valley di- 
vides, the left-hand branch leading to Saas-Fee, a de- 
lightful climbing centre, and the right-hand branch to 
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Zermatt. The conspicuous peak seen from Stalden is 
not the Weisshorn, but the Brunnegghorn. 

From Stalden the road climbs steeply to St. Niklaus 
(3678 feet). St. Niklaus lies some little distance below 
the hamlet of Niedergrachen, where the great reformer 
Thomas Platter was born. The chdlet, four hundred 
years old, in which he was born still stands. His 
grandfather lived to the ripe old age of a hundred and 
fifty-six, and told his grandson that he knew six men 
in the parish of Visp who were older than he was. At 
the age of one hundred he married a woman of thirty, 
and had a son by her. 

Randa is the next place of importance in this valley. 
It is the starting-point for the ascent of the Weisshorn 
(14,803 feet), first climbed by Professor Tyndall, led 
by the famous guide J.-J. Bennen, and also of the 
Dom (14,941 feet), the highest mountain completely 
in Switzerland. Though the summit of Monte Rosa is 
in Switzerland this mountain is partly in Italy. The 
Dom is a very easy mountain, in spite of its great 
height, and the present writer succeeded in reaching the 
actual summit without removing his skis, and in starting 
a ski descent from the roof of Switzerland itself. 

The train next passes Tasch, and then suddenly the 
Matterhorn comes into view just before the train 
reaches Zermatt. 

I do not propose to describe the numerous excur- 
sions which can be made from Zermatt, as these are 
all adequately described in the usual guide-books, but 
I cannot close this chapter without giving an outline 
at least of the dramatic ae of the conquest of the 
Matterhorn.? 


1This story is, of course, told in Whymper’s classic Scrambles 
among the Alps, but this book is unfortunately out of print. The 
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The Matterhorn was almost the last of the great 
Alpine peaks to be conquered. It owed its long im- 
munity less to the intrinsic difficulties of the ascent 
than to the atmosphere of inaccessibility with which its 
great cliffs were haunted. 


There seemed to be a cordon drawn around it, up to 
which one might go, but no farther. Within that in- 
visible line gins and effreets were supposed to exist— 
the Wandering Jew and the spirits of the damned. 
The superstitious natives in the surrounding valleys 
(many of whom still firmly believe it to be not only the 
highest mountain in the Alps, but in the world) spoke 
of a ruined city on its summit wherein the spirits dwelt; 
and if you laughed, they gravely shook their heads; 
told you to look yourself to see the castles and the 
walls, and warned one against a rash approach, lest the 
infuriated demons from their impregnable heights might 
hurl down vengeance for one’s derision.t 


In 1860 Messrs. Alfred, Charles, and Sandbach Par- 
ker of Liverpool, without guides, attacked the Swiss 
face, and reached a height of 12,000 feet. In the same 
year Professor Tyndall reached a height of 13,000 feet 
on the Italian ridge. 

In 1861 a young man arrived at Breuil in the Val- 
tournanche, at the Italian foot of the Matterhorn. 
This was Edward Whymper, a wood-engraver by pro- 
fession, who was sent to the Alps to make wood en- 
gravings of the Dauphiné. He had fallen a victim to’ 
reader will find an account in my little book The Alps (“Home 
University Library”). The Italian version of the Matterhorn 
story is told in Signor Guido Rey’s book on the Matterhorn, 
which has been translated into English (English translation is 


out of print), and into French and German. These translations 
are easily obtainable. 


ious Whymper, Scrambles among the Alps (John Mur- 
ray). 
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the mountain fever, and after making some brilliant 
ascents in the French Alps he decided to attempt the 
Matterhorn. ; 

He got into touch with Jean-Antoine Carrel, the 
leading spirit among the guides at Breuil, who had 
already explored the Italian ridge of the Matterhorn. 
Whymper and Carrel were destined to be the two lead- 
ing actors in the great drama of the Matterhorn. They 
were not unlike. Both were born leaders, but neither 
was prepared to play second fiddle. 

Carrel was something more than a great guide. As 
a young man he had helped to hunt the Austrians 
from his native soil. The two great moments of his 
life were those in which he heard the shouts of victory 
at Colle di Santiarno and the cry of triumph on the 
summit of the Italian ridge. He remained a soldier 
long after he had laid down his sword. He was a 
great Italian patriot, determined to climb the Matter- 
horn by the great Italian ridge, and if possible to lead 
an Italian party to the summit. He was an awkward 
man to deal with, for he had the rough, undisciplined 
nature of the mountain that he loved. He looked on the 
Matterhorn as a kind of preserve, and was determined 
that he and no other should lead on the final and suc- 
cessful ascent. 

During the years that followed Whymper made six 
unsuccessful attempts on the Matterhorn. Meanwhile 
other rivals appeared on the scene. Professor Tyndall, 
led by the Swiss guide Bennen, had arrived within 
800 feet of the summit, and might conceivably have 
reached the top if he had engaged Carrel as the leading 
guide rather than as a secorid guide. Bennen could 
proceed no farther, and Carrel was appealed to for his 
opinion, and replied, “We are porters, ask your guide,” 
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and: refused to take over the leadership. He was not 
prepared to share the honours with a Swiss guide. 

In 1863 the Italian Alpine Club was formed. The 
founders determined that they would have their re- 
venge on the English, who had robbed them of Monte 
Viso, monarch of the Piedmontese Alps, and that they 
would steal from Whymper the blue ribbon of the Alps. 

In July, 1865, Giordano, one of the founders, was in 
Breuil. He had engaged Carrel, and his plans were 
laid when Whymper arrived on the scene. Whymper 
asked Carrel if he would join him in an attack on the 
Swiss face, and Carrel replied that he had been engaged 
to travel “with a family of distinction” in the valley 
of Aosta. The “family of distinction” was no other than 
Giordano, who had just written to Sella as follows: 


I have tried to keep everything secret, but that fellow, 
whose life seems to depend on the Matterhorn, is here 
suspiciously prying into everything. I have taken all 
the competent men away from him; and yet he is so 
enamoured of the mountain that he may go with others 
and make a scene. He is here in this hotel, and I try 
to avoid speaking to him. 


On July 10th Whymper discovered the identity of the 
“family of distinction.’ He was furious. He con- 
sidered that he had been “bamboozled and hum- 
bugged.” 

Carrel and two other guides had already started for 
the Matterhorn as an advance party designed to find 
and facilitate the way. Whymper dashed across the 
Theodule to Zermatt with Lord Francis Douglas, a 
young climber who had just made his second ascent of 
the Gabelhorn. At Zermatt they discovered Mr. Hud- 
son, a great mountaineer, accompanied by the famous 
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guide Michel Croz, who had arrived at Zermatt intend- 
ing to climb the Matterhorn. Hudson was, perhaps, 
the greatest mountaineer of the day. He was one of 
the first to practise guideless climbing. He was a 
great strategist. Few men at that time had a keener 
eye for a weak point in a mountain’s defence. Hudson 
was accompanied by Hadow, a young boy of nineteen 
who had just left Harrow. 

On July 13th Whymper, Hudson, Hadow, and Lord 
Francis Douglas, with the guides Croz and the two 
Taugwalders from Zermatt, camped high up on the 
Matterhorn. They started next morning at dawn for 
this, the first really determined onslaught on the Swiss 
face, which proved far less formidable than they had 
anticipated. They reached the summit without undue 
difficulty, walked along to the Italian end of the ridge, 
and to their great joy saw the Italians some distance 
below them. 

After an hour on the summit they prepared to 
descend. When they reached the difficult portion 
Hadow’s inexperience began to tell. Croz, the guide 
who was below him, was putting his feet one by one 
into their proper positions. 

“Then,” writes Whymper, 


I heard one startled exclamation from Croz, then saw 
him and Mr. Hadow flying downwards; in another 
moment Hudson was dragged from his steps, and Lord 
F. Douglas immediately after him. All this was the 
work of a moment. Immediately we heard Croz’s 
exclamation, old Peter and I planted ourselves as firmly 
as the rocks would permit; the rope was taut between 
us, and the jerk came on us both as on one man. We 
held; but the rope broke midway between Taugwalder 
and Lord Francis Douglas. For a few seconds we saw 
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our unfortunate companions sliding downwards on their 
backs, and spreading out their hands, endeavouring to 
save themselves. They passed from our sight uninjured, 
disappeared one by one, and then fell from precipice to 
precipice on to the Matterhorngletscher below, a distance 
of nearly 4000 feet in height. From the moment the 
rope broke it was impossible to help them. 


The accident created a world-wide impression, and 
for weeks the columns of the Times were filled with 
correspondence on this subject. Wild rumours were 
circulated to the effect that Taugwalder had cut the 
rope, and Whymper, of course, came in for his full 
share of the criticism. 

Gustav Doré painted a picture, famous at the time, 
of the Matterhorn catastrophe, a picture now chiefly 
of interest because it served to inspire Hodler’s famous 
painting Absturz. Hodler was shown Doré’s picture. 
He looked at it for a few moments and remarked: 
“There is something wrong here. He does not get the 
effect of falling or of terror.” 

He then seized a pencil and proceeded to emphasize 
the vertical lines in order to give the impression of 
depth, and the result was a masterpiece which makes 
a peculiarly vivid appeal to those who have themselves 
experienced the sickening horror of a big fall among 
the mountains. 

Two days after the catastrophe Carrel succeeded in 
forcing the Italian ridge and in making the first ascent 
from Italy. His position as the greatest of all the 
Matterhorn guides was unchallenged until his death, 
which occurred appropriately enough on the Matter- 
horn in his sixty-second year. His party was storm- 
bound in the Italian hut more than 13,000 feet above 
the sea. Carrel, who was far from well, led them down 
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to safety, piloting them with determination and cour- 
age through all the horrors of a mountain storm. 
When at last they reached the easy slopes down which 
a man can run Carrel lay down and died. A cross 
still marks the place where the first, and perhaps the 
most gallant, if not the most fortunate, of all that 
gallant company of Matterhorn men fought his last 
and his greatest fight. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE TICINO 


I coup wish nothing better for the reader than that 
he should be introduced to the Italian lakes in spring, 
and should pass through the Gotthard on one of those 
days when the tunnel serves as a passage from one sea- 
son to-another. 

I remember boarding the Gotthard train at Lucerne 
many years ago. It was March, but there was no hint 
of spring in the grey plains of Schwyz. Brown and 
withered grass peered listlessly through near the frayed 
edges of the snow. A blanket of heavy mist cut off 
the hilltops and brooded sullenly above the iron-grey 
of dark and cheerless waters. The train wound wearily 
up the curves to Godschenen, and crept beneath the 
roots of high hills bowed down beneath the intolerable 
weight of the never-ending winter. Near Amsteg an 
avalanche had fallen, and had bridged the stream with 
a monstrous tongue of snow, black with trees and 
shrubs uprooted from the suffering earth. Whatever 
the calendar might say, winter had not relaxed her grip 
on the land. 

The train shot into the tunnel, an interval of dark- 
ness, and we swept out into a new world, a new 
climate, a new season. In a few brief minutes we had 
passed from winter to spring. The sun laughed down . 
from heavens unhampered by the least suspicion 
of mist. The spearheads of spring, the green blades 
of confident grass, thrust themselves through the 
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southern slopes. The train sped its way down to 
Faido beside a torrent which thundered its cheerful 
Te Deum to the great sun-god who had burst the prison 
gates of frost and freed the ancient rivers from their 
servitude to winter. It was not yet Italy, but Italy 
was in the air. The valley broadened out, and the 
valley floor burst into colour. Groups of happy chil- 
dren, Italian in appearance, if Swiss in allegiance, 
crowded in at wayside stations and besought us to buy 
their primroses. And then. suddenly we saw some- 
thing which was worth seeing after the cheerless waters 
of wintry Lucerne, the tender, translucent blue that 
was Maggiore, and beyond the lake the tender yielding 
hills, changing with every mood of the spring twilight, 
full of colour and atmosphere, and we knew that these 
were the hills of the South, and that Italy had come to 
meet us. 

It is easy to understand why the men of the North 
have always felt the restless southward urge, and why 
the free men of Uri were not content with the liberty 
which they had won at so great a price from the 
Habsburgs, and why they could not remain within their 
natural frontiers without seeking to conquer and to 
hold this gracious southern footland of the Alps. 

The men of the Forest Cantons were firm believers 
in the doctrine of self-determination for themselves. 
They were sturdy champions of liberty and indepen- 
dence for all men living round Lake Lucerne. In brief, 
their conception of international politics was very 
similar to that of modern Europe. Self-determination, 
like charity, should begin at home, and should stay 
there. It was absurd that the decadent races of the 
South should resent being ruled, to their own great ad- 
vantage, by the men of the North. 
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From very early times the Forest Cantons had deal- 
ings with the Italian side of the Gotthard Pass. But 
their traffic was liable to be interrupted, anc in 1331 
they undertook a military expedition to secure the 
safety of their communications. 

In 1403 the agent of the Visconti ruling in Milan 
seized the cattle going from the Forest Cantons to the 
market of Varese, whereupon the men of Uri and 
Oberwalden crossed the Gotthard and seized the Leven- 
tina, the valley which extends from the foot of the 
Gotthard to Bellinzona. In 1419 they purchased the 
lordship of the town of Bellinzona, which they lost 
again a little later, and it was not until 1467 that this 
district finally came into the possession of Uri. 

The Italian-speaking subjects of Leventina had no 
reason to love their Teutonic overlords, but they had 
to wait for the French Revolution to gain their 
freedom. In 1798 the districts of Val Leventina, 
Riviera, Bollenz, and Lugano were formed into the 
two cantons of Bellinzona and Lugano, and in 1803 
were united as the Canton Ticino. The three castles 
of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden at Bellinzona were 
the seats of the bailiffs who ruled this district. 


Locarno 


At Bellinzona we must change trains if bound for 
Locarno, a beautiful town on the shores of Maggiore. 
It is only the northern end of Maggiore, including 
Locarno, which belongs to Switzerland. 

Locarno was once the seat of a flourishing silk- 
industry. When the Reformation penetrated to the 
Ticino those who were employed in this industry 
seemed to be particularly susceptible to the new doc- 
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trines. The Catholics were much perturbed, and deter- 
mined to banish the heretics for ever from their town. 
The silk-industry was accordingly transferred to 
Zurich, to the grave detriment of Locarno. 

The Madonna del Sasso above Locarno is a fifteenth- 
century pilgrimage chapel set high on a wooded rock. 
It contains two fine pictures, The Entombment by 
Ciseri, a work by a modern Ticinese artist, and in the 
chapel Bramantino’s delightful Flight into Egypt. 

In modern times Locarno is famous for the treaty 
of that name. The Council Room in which the treaty 
was signed is still shown (for a small fee) to the curi- 
ous. The “spirit of Locarno” to which politicians refer 
so eloquently is, of course, not the excellent local 
liqueur, but the less heady brew which was first bottled 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

The Lake of Maggiore is certainly the loveliest of the 
Italian lakes, for it has, what the other Italian lakes 
lack, a background of snowy giants, and some such 
background is necessary to relieve from monotony the 
middle distance of vine-girdled foothills. 

The view of Monte Rosa and the Mischabelhérner 
and Monte Leone from the shores of the southern end 
of the lake are always beautiful, never more so than 
toward the evening. 

Locarno is a magnificent centre for motor excur- 
sions. It is easy to visit Milan in the day, returning the 
same evening to Locarno, and there is a wide choice of 
tours both long and short to keep the most ardent 
motorist busy for several weeks. 

Samuel Butler’s Italian Alps and Sanctuaries is a 
delightful companion for the traveller in this dis- 
trict. 
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Lugano! 


Lugano owes its fame to the beauty of its setting, 
but there are other things in Lugano worth seeing 
besides the lake, which I was just about to compare 
with the Bay of Naples, had not.this original and 
striking comparison already been made by no less than 
thirty-seven writers. 

The Cathedral of S. Lorenzo is the oldest church in 
Lugano. Luther is said to have preached there on his 
way to Rome. It is certainly mentioned in a ninth- 
century document. The marble facade of this church 
is a magnificent example of the decorative art of the 
earlier Renaissance. 

The church stands on the site of an ancient pagan 
temple, and a votive tablet to Mercury was found 
within the precincts of the cathedral. 

The church of S. Maria degli Angioli contains fres- 
coes by Luini, who was born somewhere about 1470. 

For nearly three hundred years the genius of Luini 
remained unrecognized. He was labelled as a member 
of the Leonardesque or Milanese school, and regarded 
as a conscientious disciple of the greater master. 
During the last century the tranquil originality of his 
work has at last found admirers. Ruskin, with char- 
acteristic hyperbole, declared that Luini was “‘ten times 
greater than Leonardo,’ a verdict with which few 
would agree. Of the Madonna group by Luini at 
Lugano Dr. Williamson writes: 


Luini never painted anything more exquisite and 
refined in its beauty, more lovely in expression, more 
tender in sympathy. 


1T. E. Jessup, M.A., in his Lugano and Its Environs (Hazell, 
Watson and Viney, Is.), is an excellent guide to the district. 
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Ruskin is even more enthusiastic: 


Every touch he lays is eternal; every thought he con- 
ceives is beauty and purity; his hand moves always in 
a radiance of blessing; from day to day his life enlarges 
in power and in peace; it passes away cloudlessly, the 
starry twilight remaining arched far against the night.? 


Lugano caters to the lazy. The famous view- 
points, Monte Bré, Monte San Salvatore, and Monte 
Generoso, can all be reached by cable-line or funicular. 
Monte San Salvatore (2893 feet) dominates Lugano 
and the lake. The view from the summit is far less 
extensive than from Monte Generoso, but it is none 
the less beautiful. Its chief glory is the lake far below, 
with a distant view of Monte Rosa. 


How faintly flush’d, how phantom-fair 
Was Monte Rosa, hanging there, 

A thousand shadowy-pencill’d valleys 
And snowy dells in a golden air. 


To reach Monte Generoso we must cross the lake to 
Capolago, and on our way we pass one or two places of 
*nterest. Campione, on the opposite side of the lake to 
“ugano, is an oasis of Italy, entirely surrounded by 
Switzerland. When Lugano was detached from Milan 
to form a Swiss province Campione remained Italian. 
The men of Campione’are very proud of their nation- 
ality, and an ex-mayor of Campione who retired across 
the border and became Swiss was captured on a dark 
night and soundly beaten. 

A few years ago Campione attempted to set up as 
an independent state, the revenues of which, like 
those of Monte Carlo, were to ‘be derived from a 
casino. Unfortunately, this spirited adventure failed. 


1M odern Painters. 
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Campione provided the master-masons who were 
responsible for the earliest work on Milan Cathedral. 
A memorial tablet records their labours in simple, un- 
pretentious language: 


By what remote parentage, by what silent preparation, 
by what vast agreements is nourished the eternal dream 
of art. 


Capolago is the site of a strong castle. During the 
struggle for Italian independence seditious literature 
was printed at Capolago. The Tipographica Elvetica 
(as it was called) was used by Mazzini and other exiles 
to rouse their countrymen. A rack-and-pinion rail- 
way connects Capolago with the summit of Monte 
Generoso. 

Generoso (5590 feet) has often been called the Rigi 
of the South, but it would be more just to describe the 
Rigi as the Generoso of the North, for of two magnifi- 
cent views the view from Generoso is the finer. The 
panorama from the Rigi is all in one key, and that a 
Northern key, but from Generoso you can enjoy the 
contrast between the stern and Alpine North and the 
charm of the Italian plains. There is every combina- 
tion and every contrast that one could desire, snow 
and rock, the twin lakes of Como and Lugano at one’s 
feet, and the green plain of Lombardy to the south. 

The central Alpine chain is near enough for its 
majesty to dominate the northern horizon. It is far 
enough away for the underlying rhythm which rules 
the range to make itself felt above the individual 
glories of isolated peaks. The watersheds, and not 
the peaks, control the scheme. From Generoso the 
Alps reveal themselves, not as a rivalry of jealous 
sovereigns, but as a commonwealth of ordered ranges. 
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The prelude of the foothills merges easily into the slow 
legato movement of Monte Rosa. No obtrusive or 
discordant feature mars the happy concert of the 
hills. ; 

In the south Italy dreams behind an opal veil. A 
white pebble is Milan Cathedral, and a peninsula rising 
from a sea of mist is the Apennines. And through the 
golden mists the rivers of Italy thread their way in! 
silver streaks to the distant sea. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
MOUNTAINEERING 


MouUNTAINEERING is not merely mountain travel. 
Mountain travel is the practical business of getting 
from place to place across a range of intervening 
hills. Many people have travelled among and across 
mountains who would have been only too delighted 
to reach their destination by a tunnel below instead 
of by a path across the hills. There is, again, a radical 
distinction between crossing a pass and climbing a 
peak. Pilgrims and merchants and soldiers who 
toiled across the great Alpine passes seldom looked 
upon the mountains with affection. “For the _hill- 
tops, for the most are bare of grasse, and looke what 
fogs or forage there was, the snow overhilled it. The 
dales and lower grounds have some little banks lying 
to the sunne, and rivers withall, neere unto the woods, 
yea and places more meet and beseeming for men to 
inhabite.” In this pregnant contrast between the 
horrors of hill-tops and the “little banks lying to the 
sunne” you have the whole essence of the ancient and 
medieval attitude to mountains. 

A pass, then, was something which had to be crossed, 
but nobody ever climbs a peak unless he enjoys climb- 
ing. Real mountaineering in contrast to mountain 
travel is a comparatively modern sport. True, Noah 
achieved a mountaineering record which is still unique, 
as he is the only man who has ever reached the summit 
of a virgin peak, not by toiling laboriously upward, but 
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by floating comfortably downward. But we can 
hardly date the history of mountaineering from the 
ascent of Ararat. As far, at least, as the Alps are 
concerned mountaineering can be said to have begun 
with the ascent of the Rochemelon (11,605 feet), in 
the Graian Alps, on September 1, 1358.1 

The year in which Columbus discovered America 
also proved to be momentous in Alpine history, for it 
was in 1492 that the first really difficult rock-climb 
was accomplished. In that year Charles VIII of France, 
passing through Dauphiné, was much impressed by the 
dramatic appearance of Mont Aiguille, a rock peak 
only 7000 feet in height, but difficult enough to be 
provided even in these days with iron cables to 
facilitate the ascent. Qui facit per alium factt per se 
was Charles’s motto, a motto which still finds favour 
with certain mountaineers. His chamberlain was 
therefore ordered to make the attempt, and he carried 
out the royal commands successfully by the help of 
ladders and other “sobtile engins.” 

Very little of importance was achieved between the 
ascent of Mont Aiguille in 1492 and the ascent of the 
Titlis (10,627 feet) in 1744. 

The Church then took a hand in the game. The 
canons of St. Bernard climbed the Vélan (12,353 feet) 
in 1779, while in 1784 the curé of the Val d’Illiez con- 
quered the Dent du Midi (10,696 feet). 

Finally, in the closing years of the century, Father 
Placidus a Spescha started systematically to explore 
the mountain groups in eastern Switzerland (see 


pages 177-178). 
1In this chapter I have attempted only the barest outline of 


Alpine history. I have treated the subject more fully in my 
book The Alps. 
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But the great ascent of the eighteenth century was 
the conquest of Mont Blanc. 

De Saussure, who may accurately be described as 
the father of mountaineering, was the first man to 
make a regular practice of climbing. He visited 
Chamonix, and offered a reward to the first peasant 
who should find a way to the summit of Mont Blanc, 
a reward which was claimed by Jacques Balmat, who, 
accompanied by Dr. Pacard, reached the summit of 
Mont Blanc (15,783 feet) on August 8, 1786. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century new 
ascents were made at long intervals. The Glockner 
(12,461 feet), in the Eastern Alps, had been climbed 
on August 19, 1799; in 1804 the Ortler (12,802 feet), 
the loftiest peak in the Eastern Alps, was successfully 
conquered; and the Gross Venediger (12,008 feet) fell 
in 1828. 

Most of the Monte Rosa peaks were conquered in 
the first twenty years of the century, but the highest 
summit was not climbed until 1854. 

In the forties the great scientist Agassiz pitched 
his camp on the Unteraar glacier. He and his com- 
panions, in the intervals of scientific research, made 
some fine first ascents, including that of the Lauteraar- 
horn. 

Meanwhile the English arrived on the scene. It is 
customary, if inaccurate, to date the dawn of the 
Alpine crusade from Mr. Justice Wills’s ascent in 1854 
of the Wetterhorn, a peak which had already been 
climbed twice. Mr. Wills described his ascent in that 
very readable book Wanderings in the High Alps, 
which exercised a potent influence in converting disci- 
ples to the new sport. 

Mountaineering was at last beginning to rank as a 
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great sport. Before the middle of the century those 
people who climbed felt vaguely uneasy. A moun- 
taineer was suspected of unjustifiable eccentricity. 
To be known as a mountaineer did one no good in the 
more solid professions. It wds therefore deemed 
advisable to maintain the pretence at least of scientific 
exploration. A mountaineering party felt it necessary 
to burden themselves with heavy instruments in order 
to determine the height of a peak by the temperature 
at which water boiled on the summit, in spite of the 
fact that the altitude could be discovered much more 
accurately and much more comfortably by surveying 
the peaks from the valley below. This tradition 
lingered until Leslie Stephen gave it its death-blow 
with his description of the first ascent of the Zinal 
Rothhorn. 


“And what philosophical observations did you make?” 
will be the inquiry of one of those fanatics who, by a 
reasoning process to me utterly inscrutable, have some- 
how irrevocably associated Alpine travelling with 
science. To them I answer that the temperature was 
approximately (I had no thermometer) 212° (Fahren- 
heit) below freezing-point. As for ozone, if any had 
existed in the atmosphere it was a greater fool than I 
take it for. As we had unluckily no barometer, I am 
unable to give the usual information as to the extent of 
our deviation from the correct altitude.t 


This passage was responsible for a temporary breach 
between Leslie Stephen and Tyndall. Tyndall was a 
great mountaineer, but he was also a great scientist, 
and perhaps unduly sensitive to jokes at the expense of 
science. : 

The foundation of the Alpine Club in December, 


1The Playground of Europe (Longmans, Green and Co.). 
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1867, and the publication of Peaks, Passes, and Glacters 
by that club in 1859, exercised a decisive influence on 
the new sport. The Golden Age of mountaineering, 
which began with Mr. Wills’s ascent of the Wetterhorn 
and which ended with the dramatic conquest of the 
Matterhorn in 1865, was an age which witnessed the 
defeat of practically all the great Alpine peaks. 


The first phase of Alpine mountaineering ended with 
the conquest of the last great virgin peak. But the 
joys of Alpine exploration were by no means exhausted, 
and even to-day the mountaineer is not driven to the 
Himalayas to recover the full rigour of the game. 

What is the secret of this fascination ? 

Ruskin, who heartily disliked mountaineers, thought 
that he had settled the question when he pointed out 
that the finest views in the Alps are those from the 
middle heights, easily accessible to the aged and to the 
infirm. Ruskin was right in so far that the view, shall 
we say, from Generoso is far lovelier than from 
the summit of Mont Blanc. Certainly the sight of 
the Finsteraarhorn cliffs reversed in the deep blue of the 
Bachalpsee is more beautiful than the view from the 
summit of the Finsteraarhorn itself. But what does 
this prove? Not that mountaineering is absurd, but 
that mountaineers do not climb exclusively for the 
view. Indeed, when muscle and mind are pitted 
against the resources of rock and ice there is little 
leisure consciously to appraise the grandeur of the 
heights and the grace of the snows. Memory, of 
course, is silently at work photographing scenes to be 
developed in the days to come, stray vignettes, a 
granite spire disclosed through the torn gap in scudding 
clouds, the sparkle on the snows at dawn, the long 
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shadows on the ice cast by the setting sun. The 
mountaineer’s conscious appreciation and enjoyment 
of scenery is perhaps limited to moments of re- 
pose, to the quiet sunset pipe outside the Club hut, 
or the evening halt when the stiff and frozen rope is 
discarded, while the fire burns out into the steel-blue 
of ice-crests abandoned by the sun. 

If we do not climb primarily for the view, what, 
then, do we climb for? Struggle is the essence of 
mountaineering. Man is born for battle as the sparks 
fly upward. As if life itself were not a problem 
sufficiently intricate to exhaust his energies, man is 
for ever devising new and artificial difficulties. And 
his reward is less the solution than the joy of solving. 
Why does an elderly gentleman hunt an inoffensive 
ball round the links? Not because the colour of the 
grass appeals to his esthetic sense. Not because the 
sight of a white ball at the bottom of a small hole gives 
him any particular pleasure, but because golf is one 
of many ways in which man complicates the problem 
of existence by artificial problems of his own devising. 
The mountaineer does not climb merely to get to the 
top, but because he enjoys the struggle of getting there. 
Every unclimbed peak is a problem. Once it is climbed 
new difficulties must be invented in order that the 
game may proceed. 

Guideless climbing, the forcing of new routes on 
peaks already conquered, winter mountaineering, and 
ski-mountaineering all serve the same end. They all 
raise new problems, and it is in the solution of new 
problems that the joy of mountaineering consists. 
To the guideless party every peak is in some sense a 
virgin peak. Information gathered from predecessors 
is useful, but on difficult peaks the possibilities of going 
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wrong, especially in doubtful weather, are infinite, and 
the resources of a guideless party will therefore be 
taxed to the uttermost. Again, new routes on old 
peaks are normally far more difficult than the routes 
made by the first explorers. In the fifties and sixties 
it was comparatively easy to win one’s Alpine spurs. 
Virgin peaks could still be counted by the score if not 
by the hundred, and there is an easy route up most 
great peaks. That day is -past. All the virgin peaks 
have been climbed. All the easy ridges and faces 
have been explored, and to-day the man who leads on 
a first-class ascent of a virgin ridge must solve prob- 
lems far more severe than those which the greatest 
guides of the sixties ever dreamed of attempting. 
Young’s route on the Grépon, for instance, or Lauper’s 
route on the Monch, call for profound mountain-craft, 
high courage, and perfect physical fitness. 
Mountaineering is a many-sided sport. Though 
every Alpine peak has been cairned, and every Alpine 
pass has been crossed, the treasures of the snow are 
still unexhausted, and the challenge of the embattled 
ridges is as potent as of old. Even those who climb 
with guides, and who stick to the well-trodden routes, 
still rediscover in the Alps the old magic which trans- 
formed life for the fathers of our sport. As the years 
pass the guided climber will discover that his relations 
to his guide are subtly changed. He is more of a 
partner, less of a pupil. He will not readily forget the 
proud moment when his guide first turned to him for 
counsel and encouragement in a moment of danger or 
difficulty. And even though his own share in their 
joint enterprise be modest, he has at least the joy of 
knowing that as the years pass he is acquiring an ever- 
increasing mastery of mountain-lore. To lead on a 
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difficult rock-climb is supremely satisfying, but even 
those who follow with the help of the rope derive a 
subtle pleasure from the easy rhythmic upward move- 
ment and from that economy of effort which is the 
reward of experience. Rock-climbing, like rowing, is 
largely a matter of balance and correct timing of small 
movements, and the joy of cragsmanship, like the joy 
of rowing in a good eight, is difficult to translate into 
words which will be understood by the unbelieving. 

And whether the mountaineer be one of the élite or 
an undistinguished member of the fraternity, he shares 
the supreme reward which is the common heritage of 
all who climb. He has found a way of escape, of release 
from routine. He has discovered the passport to a 
kingdom of remote romance. The happiness of long 
days among the silent snows is a happiness in being 
and a happiness in retrospect. The mountaineer is 
always investing for the future, laying up treasure 
where moth and rust do not corrupt and where thieves 
do not break through and steal. The “remembrance 
of things past” continues to enrich and to endow “the 
sessions of sweet silent thought” with a procession of 
hill pictures, and with the enduring memories of friend- 
ships forged in a school of stern but voluntary dis- 
cipline, friendships cemented by storm and by struggle, 
sweetened by hard-won triumphs, and unembittered 
even by disappointment and defeat. 


CHAPTER XXV 


WINTER SPORTS 


THE year in which the Matterhorn was conquered, 
1865, witnessed the dawn of a movement which was © 
destined to play quite as important a rdle in Switzer- 
land as mountaineering. In that year, as I have 
already explained, a German doctor proclaimed to the 
world the therapeutic virtues of the Swiss climate in 
winter. Davos may be regarded as the birthplace of 
winter sport, for it was the consumptives who visited 
the winter Alps in search of health who prepared the 
way for the thousands who now cross the Channel 
every winter in search of sport. 

The invalids had been anticipated by a few enter- 
prising Englishmen. Leslie Stephen was one of the 
first to draw attention to the severe fascination of the 
winter Alps, and the chapter in his Playground of 
Europe which describes Switzerland in wintry mood 
is perhaps the best bit of writing that the Alps have 
ever inspired. 

In December, 1866, A. W. Moore and Horace Walker 
distinguished members of the Alpine Club, crossed the 
Strahlegg Pass and the Finsteraarjoch, a notable 
achievement. In 1874 the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge 
and Miss Brevoort climbed the Wetterhorn and Jung- 
frau in January, led by Christian Almer. In the 
course of the next few years most of the great Alpine 
peaks were climbed in winter. Mont Blanc was 
climbed by an English lady, Miss Stratton, and the 
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Matterhorn and Monte Rosa by Signor Sella. In this 
new development of mountaineering the British played 
a prominent part. Few climbers, British or Conti- 
nental, have a more striking list of winter successes 
to their credit than Mrs. Aubrey le Blond or, to name 
another well-known British mountaineer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel E. L. Strutt? 

The first few tentative ski experiments on Swiss soil 
date from 1883, but it was not until the nineties that 
ski-ing really obtained a hold in Switzerland. The 
chief credit for developing the sport in Switzerland 
must be given to the Swiss pioneers and to the Nor- 
wegians who assisted them. The British, however, 
played a not unimportant part. Many Swiss centres 
were “opened” in the winter owing to the initiative of 
the Public Schools Alpine Sports Club, and in many 
of the valleys the natives began to ski in the capacity 
of guides to visitors after the visitors themselves had 
set the pace. 

Ski were introduced into Switzerland by Mr. Gerald 
Fox, into Meiringen by another Englishman, Mr. 
Knoker, and one of the first Alpine passes to be crossed 
on ski was that from Davos to Arosa by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle as early as 1894. Mr. E. C. Richardson, 
the father of British ski-ing and one of the founders of 
the Ski Club of Great Britain, rendered great services, 
not only to British ski-ing, but also to ski-ing through- 
out Switzerland. 

Before long winter mountaineers perceived that the 
great peaks could be attacked in winter on ski, and 


1Those interested in the subject may perhaps care to consult 
A History of Ski-ing, by the present writer (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press), in which the history of winter mountaineering, both 
on foot and on ski, is dealt with at considerable length. 
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‘that the ski-runner had a formidable advantage over 
the mountaineer who used snowshoes and rackets. 
The first great Alpine ski expedition was the traverse 
of the Bernese Oberland during January, 1897, by four 
guideless Germans, led by Professor Paulcke. Since 
then almost every great Alpine peak has been climbed 
with the help of ski. In this new chapter of moun- 
taineering the British have been content with a 
modest réle. The first ski ascents have usually fallen 
to local mountaineers: to the Germans and Austrians 
in Germany and Austria, to the Swiss in Switzerland, 
and to the French in the Dauphiné. 

Ski-ing is responsible for something like a social 
revolution, which, unlike most revolutions, has 
damaged nobody, and benefited all those who have 
been infected by the passion. Life in the mountain 
valleys was a dreary business through the long winter 
months before the natives learned to ski. For, as a 
rule, the native of the mountain valleys has a very 
healthy dislike of mountains, and when he is not being 
paid to lead foreigners to their summits he prefers to 
stay at home. The local pub, and the great Swiss 
card-game Jass, whose mysteries I hope one day to 
unravel, provided almost the only amusement when 
the snow lay heavy on the ground. But to-day the 
Wirtschaft has lost much of its former patronage. 

Those who have penetrated in winter to the remoter 
valleys whose inhabitants have not yet taken to ski- 
ing must have noticed the contrast between the listless 
natives and the keen, happy energy of those who live 
in happier vales where the ski have found a home. 
The same change was observed in Oslo, where ski- 
ing as a sport dates only from the seventies. The 
improvement in general health and physique was 
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striking, and the effect was most marked on Norwegian 
womanhood. Norwegian women had conformed to 
the best Victorian models until the ski came and 
crochet-work lost its charm. The ladies were not 
slow in deserting the fireside and in insisting on accom- 
panying their menfolk into the hills. The new free- 
masonry of the ski achieved in a few years the result 
which some people fondly imagined would be secured 
by the odd contrivance of female suffrage. The out- 
look and status of the sex were radically changed. 

The standard of British ski-ing has advanced very 
rapidly in recent years. Thanks to an organized and 
effective system of education the average standard of 
British running is at least as high as that of the aver- 
age standard elsewhere. For every Englishman that 
skis there are at least ten Germans and Swiss, but our 
best runners have proved that they can hold their own 
against the élite of other countries. In 1926 the 
British Universities defeated the Swiss University 
Ski Club, a notable triumph. 

Beginners who are learning to ski are advised to get 
into touch with the Ski Club of Great Britain, 72 and 
73 Chandos House, Palmer Street, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. The subscription is only tIos., and there is 
a vast amount of information at the disposal of the 
Club, and the Secretary is always glad to answer 
inquiries. 

Ski-ing is the king of winter sports. The ski-runner 
is not confined to an artificial ice-rink or toboggan- 
run. He is free to wander wherever there is snow. 
Hts ski are the passport to the snowy hills. Ski-ing 
satisfies two of the most primitive and enduring of 
human instincts, the passion for exploration and for 
speed. The average beginner will learn to ski more 
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rapidly than he learns to skate. At the end of his first 
fortnight he should be able to make reasonably long 
tours with enjoyment. Ski-ing is not the monopol 
of youth. One can continue to ski—at least, I have 
every intention of so doing—as long as one can con- 
tinue to walk, but though not much skill is required to 
make long tours on ski, to excel in ski-racing is a very 
different matter, and its very difficulty places ski- 
racing in the forefront of virile sports. Few sports 
call for a greater combination of qualities. Experi- 
ments have proved that the speed often touches forty 
miles an hour, and there are no springs to break 
the shock of the ski leap over minor hillocks or plunge 
into deeper snow. Twenty miles an hour feels like 
sixty miles an hour on a motor-bicycle, and even at 
thirty miles an hour great strength of leg, a fine 
balance, and considerable courage are needed to hold 
the ground. And not only courage and endurance 
are called into play. A ski-racer must possess the 
ability to choose a good line while travelling at high 
speed, to diagnose the snow, and to foretell changes 
in texture and in speed, which can be counteracted 
only by swift and accurate readjustments of balance. 

Ski-jumping is perhaps the most dramatic form of 
ski-ing. The record jump stands at well over 200 feet, 
and the speed attained by a jumper on alighting hag 
been calculated to exceed seventy miles an hour. No 
form of sport is so spectacular. 

Of other forms of winter sports I cannot write as an 
expert, for at the age of twelve I decided that a to- 
boggan was a convenient form of snow-bicycle and 
useful for sliding down from the hotel to the station, 
but ignoble as a form of serious sport. At the age of 
fifteen I gave up skating for ski-ing, and have the dis- 
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tinction of being by far the worst skater that ever 
passed the N.S.A. Third Class Test. 

I do not, of course, deny that to ride the Cresta calls 
for great courage and nerve, but of the thousands who 
visit St. Moritz less than thirty wide the Cresta from 
the top in any one season. Ski-ing, on the other hand, 
is a democratic sport which numbers its thousands of 
adherents. Bob-sleighing is very good fun for the 
steersman, moderately good fun for the brakesman, 
and exciting without being interesting for the pas- 
sengers. It is also very dangerous. 

No book on Switzerland would, I suppose, be quite 
complete without some reference to curling, which one 
must somehow try to avoid describing as “the roaring 
game” if only because the last drop of humour has 
been plucked out of that trite phrase. I will therefore 
spare the reader from the customary faceti@ about the 
Scotch origin and the Scotch dialect of curling. Quite 
a lot of people enjoy curling, and quite a lot pretend to. 
I do not curl myself, but I have spent many pleasant 
hours watching first-class curling between expert 
teams. 

There are two schools of skating, the English school 
and the Continental school. The English school is 
severe, hostile to display, and imbued with the team- 
spirit. The Continental school is free, individualistic, 
and spectacular. The English skater keeps his un- 
employed foot tucked into the skating foot. The 
Continental skater waves his unemployed foot in the 
air. The English skater tries to perform a difficult 
turn with as little fuss and display as possible. To the 
uninitiated the most difficult of the English figures 
appears easier than the simplest of Continental 
“threes.” The English skater claims that he is modest. 
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The Continental skater retorts that of all forms of 
conceit the English type of modesty is the most trying, 
for in essence it is based on the assumption that an 
Englishman need not do his own trumpeting, for his 
superiority is too obvious to require advertisement. 

The Continental skater attacks the stiff poker-like 
figures of the English skater. He argues that all 
rhythm and beauty is exorcised, and, while conceding 
reluctantly that combined figure-skating, which is 
possible only in the English style, is great fun, argues 
that English skating is a sport and that Continental 
skating is an art. The English skater is prepared to 
admit that Salchow’s skating is far more beautiful 
and more graceful than any form of skating in the 
English style. But he contends that Continental 
skating is in the nature of an exhibition which is 
attractive only when performed by the exceptional 
expert. 

The orthodox English skater compares Continen- 
tal skating with ballet-dancing, and points out that 
Englishmen prefer to get other people to do their 
ballet-dancing for them. The average Englishman 
does not make a good ballet-dancer either on dry land 
or on skates. He is too self-conscious. He lacks the 
spontaneous delight in display which the English, 
rightly or wrongly, assume to be a Latin rather than 
an Anglo-Saxon characteristic. It is the old quarrel 
between conceit and vanity. The English in the main 
have more conceit than vanity. The Latins - more 
vanity than conceit. 

Waltzing on the ice is the monopoly of nena 
school. Even the most rigorous school of English 
orthodoxy permits Waltzing» 

Combined figure-skating in the English _ style 
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satisfies the English love for team-work. If I were 
not a ski-runner I should specialize in English skating, 
for there can be few things more delightful than the 
pleasure of performing, in unison with three other 
good men and true, a succession of difficult manceuvres, 
all perfectly timed and co-ordinated and accurately 
placed. 

The problem of English skating is a problem of 
space. In the early days of winter sport the English 
were the aristocrats, and the lesser breeds without the 
law never dared to invade those spacious portions of 
the rink monopolized by four earnest and restrained 
gentlemen engaged in translating into motion the 
English canons of good form. But those days have 
passed for ever. The lesser breeds pay good money 
for their rooms, and the hotel-keepers soon found that 
they could not exist on their English clientéle alone. 
The band, anathema to the English—that is, to the 
right-minded—began to invade the rinks, and out- 
siders paid less and less heed to the sacred preserves of 
combined skaters. The English skaters faced the 
inevitable with courage and resignation. They packed 
up their trunks, and faded away to the earlier homes 
of English skating. This little remnant, having dis- 
covered a little oasis in the hills above the Rhone 
valley, founded a monastic order, and still keeps alive 
the great traditions of English skating on the rink at 
Morgins. On this rink only one man has been known 
to wave his unemployed foot, and no man has been 
known to wave it twice. 
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AK 

Sarnen, town, 184 

Sarnen, Lake of, 184 

Sattel Pass, 72 
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Saviése, 258 
Savognin, 165, 170 
Savoy, Dukes of, 200 
Scaletta Pass, 159 
Scanfs, 158-159 
Schachenthal, 183 
Schafberg, 161, 167-168 
Schaffhausen, town, 42 
Schaffhausen, Canton of, 42 
Schams, valley, 175 
Schangnau, 108, 116 
Scharans, 136 
Schauenbourg, General, 83 
Scheerhorn, 183 
Scheidegg, Kleine, 117 
Scheidstockli, 183 
Scheuchzer of Zurich, 112 
Schiller, 42, 87 
Schinner, Cardinal, 56-57, 113, 
190, 255-256 
Schinznach, 49 
Schollenen Gorge, 181-182 
Schreckhorn, 80, 110, 
126-127, 188, 191 
Schuls, 159 
Schwanden, 68 
Schwarzsebad, 108 
Schwarzenegg, 116 
Schwarzhorn, 124 
Schwarzseebad, 108 
Schwefelbergbad, 107 
Schwyz, town, 89 
Schwyz, Canton of, 
70-71 
Schyn Pass, 172-173 
Schynigeplatte, 128 
Seelibiihlgrat, 107, 108, 249 
Seelisberg, 86 
Sefinenalp, 115, 117 
Segantini, Giovanni, 33, 64, 
I51I, 154, 161-168 
Seiler, Alexander, 264 
Selkingen, 190 
Sella, Signor, 289 
Sembrancher, 198 
Sempach, battle of, 74 
Sense, river, 94 


119, 


57-58, 
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Septimer Pass, 170-172 

Sernfthal, 68 

Sertig Pass, 158-159 

Servitus, Miguel, 208-211 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 2-3; 
quoted, 87 

Sierre, 256-260 

Sigeric, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 1905 

Sigismund, Emperor, 40, 86 

Signayes, 198 

Sils-Baseglia, 149 

Sils-Maria, 149 

Silvaplana, 149, 172 

Simler, J., 262-263 

Simmenthal, 251-252, 256 

Simplon Pass, 192-194 

Sion, town, 255, 256, 
262 

Sion, Bishop of, 261 \ 

Ski Club of Great Britain, 
291 

Soglio, 154 

Solothurn, town, 15, 20, 22 

Solothurn, Canton of, 20 

Sonceboz, 20 

Sonderbund, civil wars of the, 


261- 


23 
Spengler, Dr., 139 
Spiez, 110 
Spino, 154 
Spitteler, Carl, 24 
Spliigen, village, 173, 175, 176 
Spltigen Pass, 173-174, 176- 
177 
Spreuerbrticke, Lucerne, 78 
Staél, Mme de, 230-231 
Stalden, 264-265 
Stans, town, 74, 83-84 
Stans, Convention of, 83 
Stanserhorn, 84 
Stansstad, 82-83 
Stechelberg, 120 
Steffisburg, 108, 116 
Stein-am-Rhein, 41-42 
Stephen, Sir Leslie, 108, 118; 
126; quoted, 283 
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Steuri, Fritz, 126 

Stevenson, R. L., 139 

Stockhorn, 107 

Stoffeln, Kuno von, 39 

Stoss, 39 

Strahlegg Pass, 288 

Stratton, Miss, 288 

Strutt, Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
Ie ste, 

Suchet, 21 

Suvoroff, General, 68, 69, 182 

Suze, Gorge of the, 20 

Swabian Cities, Leagues of 
the, 74 

Swiss Confederation, 39, 100, 
105; Zurich and the, 55-59; 
birth of the, 70-75; Bern 
and the, 94-96; Grisons and 
the, 131; Geneva and the, 
201 

Swiss National Park, 159 


Swiss University Ski Club, 
122, 201 
Symonds, John Addington, 


120-121, 139-140, 141; quo- 
ted, 13, 120, 142, 153-154 
Symonds, Margaret, 140, 141 


Tarasp, village, 159 

Tarasp, Castle of, 159 

Tasch, 265 

Taugwalder, Peter, 269-270 

Tavannes, 20 

Tell, Wilhelm, 86, 89 

Territet, 242-246 

Tessin, Canton of. See Ticino, 
Canton of 

Theodule Pass, 261-263 

Thorwaldsen, A. B., 78 

Thun, town, 93, 108-110, 116 

Thun, Lake of, 107, 108-110, 
113 ; 

Thurgau, Canton of, 50 

Thusis, 172, 173, 176 

Ticino (Tessin), Canton of, 
174, 272-279 
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Tiefencastel, 
172-173 
Tinzen, 172 
Tirano, 170 

Titlis, 80, 84, 281 

Todi, 68, 178, 183 

Toggenburg, Counts of, 131 

Torbel, 258 

Totensee, 186 

Treves, Sir Frederick, 215; 
quoted, 227, 231, 243-244, 
250 

Tréves, 20 

Trient, river, 255 

Trient, Gorges du, 255 

Trois-Torrents, 253 

Trummelbach Fall, 117 

Truns, 178-179 

Tschingel, 68 

Tschudi, A°gidius, 67 

Tschudi, Peter, 67 

Tschudi, Valentin, 67 

Tuor, La, 155 

Tussaud, Mme, 99 

Twain, Mark, 85, 86 

Tyndall, Professor, 265, 266, 
267, 283 


UETLIBERG, 120 

Ulrichen, 190 

Umspunnen, 114 

Undervelier, 15, 16, 20 

Unteraar Glacier, 187-188 

Unterschachen, 183 

Unterseen, I14, 115 

Unterwalden, Canton of, 70- 
71, 82 

Uri, bay of, 82 

Uri, Canton of, 55, 70-71, 86 

Uri-Rothstock, 183 

Urigen, 183 

Urner Boden, 183 

Urnerloch, 182 

Urnersee. See Lucerne, Lake 
of 
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165, 


139, 170, 
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Val Bregaglia, 134, 152-154 

Val d’Hérens, 256 

Val d’Illiez, 253 

Val Leventina, 176, 274 

Valais, Canton of, 192, 254 

Vallorbe, 20, 22 

Valpelline, 198 

Valsorey, 197 

Valtelline, 134-135, I41 

Valtournanche, 257 

Vatz, Freiherr von, 140 

Venediger, Gross, 282 

NTS, Pietro Paolo, 155- 
15 

Vertemati family, the, 151 

Vevey, 237-242 

Via Mala, 170, 175 

Vico Soprano, 153 

Vienne, 80 

Vierwaldstattersee. 
cerne, Lake of 

Villari, L., 165 

Villars, 253 

Villeneuve, 237, 253 

Villigen, 93 

Visp, 2604 

Vispthal, 112 

Vissoye, 259 

Vitoduranus, Joannes, quoted, 


See Lu- 


92 
Vitznau, 84, 89 
Vogelinsegg, 39 
Voltaire, 199, 212-227 
Vorder-Rheinthal, 120, 
177, 178 
Vorderglarnisch, 67 
Vufflens, Chateau de, 232 
Vulpera, 159 
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WAGNER, RICHARD, 37, 64 

Waldhaus Flims, 178 

Walker, Horace, 288 

Wallensee, 66, 143 

Warens, Mme de, 217, 238- 
242 

Wassen, 182 

Watt, J. von, 38 
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Weggis, 84, 89 
Weissenstein, 15, 18-20, 22 
Weisshorn, 19, 113, 190, I91, 
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Welti, 64 
Wengen, 117, 118 
Wengernalp, 117-118 
Wetterhorn, 80, 82, 106, 119, 
123, 124-125, 184, 282, 288 
Whymper, Edward, 265-270; 
quoted, 266, 269-270 
Wiggen, 108, 116 
Wilderswil, 114 
Wildhaus (in St. Gall), 56 
Williamson, Dr., quoted, 276 
Wills, Justice, 124, 282 
Windgalle, Grosse, 183 
Winkelried, Arnold von, 74 
Winterthur, 22 
Witz, Conrad, 202 
Wordsworth, William, 175 
Wiilpelsburg, 49 
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ZAHRINGEN, BERCHTOLD V oF, 
93, 108 

Zahringen, Dukes of, 5, 52, 93 

Zakkon, Johan, 146 

Zanfleuron Glacier, 258 

Zermatt, 261-265, 268, 269 

Zernetz, 150, 160, 172 

Zinal, 259-260 

Zita, ex-Empress of Austria, 
53 

Zug, town, 59, 73, 89 

Zug, Lake of, 89 

Zuoz, 131, 158 

Ziirich, town, 55-65, 73 

Zurich, Council of, 58 

Zweiliitschinen, 128 

Zwingli, Bartholomew, 60 

Zwingli, Ulrich, 56-63, 67 
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